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TWO PROPHECIES FROM THE FOURTH 
CENTURY B. ©. AND THE. EVOLUTION 
OF YOM KIPPUR 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


I 


SA. 55.6-13 is a prophetic utterance stirring and appealing 
and likewise interesting and significant in various respects. 
Its text is, on the whole, in excellent condition and is perfectly 

comprehensible in its present wording. Such emendations as do 
commend themselves are all of minor character and are almost 
self-apparent. 


The following studies by the author are cited with more or less frequency 
in the following pages, and so, for convenience of reference, may be listed 
here in the order and with the place of their publication: 

“Biblical Theophanies,” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XXV (1911), 139-193; 
XXVIII (1913), 15-60. 

“The Sources of the Creation Story — Gen. 1.1-2.4,"’ American Journal of 
Semitic Languages, XXXVI (1920), 169-212. 

“Two Compound Technical Terms in Biblical Hebrew,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, XLIII (1924), 311-320. 

“The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ Hebrew Union College Annual, I 
(1924), 13-78. 

“Moses with the Shining Face,’’ HUCA, II (1925), 1-27. 

“On Leviticus 10.3,’’ Paul Haupt Anniversary Volume (1926), 97-102. 

“The Book of the Covenant,’’ I, HUCA, V (1928), I-151. 

“The Gates of Righteousness,’’ HUCA, VI (1929), 1-37. 

“‘Beena Marriage (Matriarchat) in Ancient Israel and Its Historical Impli- 
cations,” Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, N. F. VI 
(1929), 91-110. 

“The Book of the Covenant,” II, HUCA, VII (1930), 19-258. 

“The Book of the Covenant,’’ III, HUCA, VIII-IX (1931-1932), 1-150. 

“Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” HUCA, X 
(1935), 1-148. 

““Amos Studies,’’ 1, HUCA, XI (1936), 19-140. 

“Amos Studies,” I], HUCA, XII—XIII (1937-1938), 1-53. 
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In v. 9 the recently discovered manuscript of Isaiah reads 
san> for the first 1721 of MT.t This is very close to the conjectural 
emendation of Klosterman, Cheyne and Marti to m9, based 
upon Ps. 103.11. However, for various considerations, chiefly 
that of precise parallelism, it seems wise to retain MT. 

In v. 10a 1bwm is almost certainly a gloss. It is a superfluous 
idea and likewise disturbs the meter.2 Moreover, snow is in 
Palestine so relatively rare in frequency and amount, in com- 
parison with rain, that it is difficult, if not almost impossible, to 


“A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” AJSL, LV (1938), 
I-24, 183-197, 360-377. 

“The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,’’ HUCA, XIV (1939), 29-126. 

“Psalm 121,” JBL, LVIII (1939), 311-323. 

“Amos Studies,’ III, HUCA, XV (1940), 59-304. 

“Psalm 48,” HUCA, XVI (1941), I-95. 

“The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,’ 1, HUCA, XX 
(1947), 1-136. 

“The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,” II, 
HUCA, XXI (1948), 365-496. 

“Two Prophecies from 521-516 B.c.,"’ HUCA, XXII (1949), 365-425. 


t Burroughs, ‘Variant Readings in the Isaiah Manuscript,’ BASOR, 
#111, (Oct. 1948), 21; now verified by the publication of the text of the scroll. 

2 V. 10a is probably a 3/3 distich. However, it might, with the retention 
of the present text, be read as a 3/3/2 tristich thus: 


awed now) / opearjo adwm / ow a qwR27D 


The major consideration in favor of this arrangement is, as we shall see, 
that the two metrical units immediately preceding and the one immediately 
following, are all 3/3/2’s. This arrangement of v. 10a would then bring 
four 3/3/2 tristichs together, certainly an unusual and striking circumstance 
in Biblical Hebrew poetry. Moreover, it must be admitted that the presence 
of a single 3/3 distich in the midst of this series of 3/3/2 tristichs is just a 
bit surprising and disturbing. 

On the other hand, it can not be denied that the arrangement of v. 10a 
as a 3/3/2 tristich necessitates a somewhat forced and plainly artificial 
metrical procedure. qvX2"> must then be given a beat, which is, to say the 
least, unnatural. This is true likewise of the accompanying necessity of 
giving onwn"19 two beats. Likewise and must be read as one beat, although 
it is clear that xb is here quite emphatic and therefore might be expected 
to have a beat of its own. 

Weighing these various considerations against each other, it seems best 
to regard 3>wn as a gloss and to arrange and read v. 10a as a 3/3 distich. 
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conceive of it as an actual source of fertility, as it is here 
represented. 

Also in v. 1ob either 751m or AMpxmM is quite superfluous 
and likewise disturbs the meter, and so must be omitted as a 
marginal, explanatory gloss. In all likelihood at5im is the 
original. 

In v. 12a bain, despite the meanings which many com- 
mentators force into it, is impossible. S seems to have read podn. 
This reading is confirmed by that of the recently discovered 
- manuscript of Isaiah, »39n.4 The corruption of podn to pbain is 
readily comprehensible. 

In v. 12b myaixm must certainly be omitted as a marginal 
gloss. It, too, disturbs the meter and is altogether superfluous 
and even weakens the thought. 

Finally, in v. 13a both w72 and 077 should probably be read 
with the article, just as are sym and 75707. The article may in 
both cases have been lost as the result of haplography, since in 
each case the word immediately preceding ends in a '7. 


3 It is much more probable that nim is original, since it is the far more 
figurative and graphic term, and therefore far more likely to suggest to some 
early reader that it might merit, or even need, an explanation, than would 
anos. Moreover, as we shall see, it reflects a rather primitive mythological 
concept, and therefore, if used at all by either the original writer or the 
glossator, would have been so used only with deliberate intent. In fact it 
is inconceivable that a glossator should have felt a need to explain or amplify 
a term as natural and plain of meaning as on’pxm by another term as strong 
and meaningful as aim. The only conceivable reason for retaining aAnpsm 
as the original reading would be its manifest alliterative parallelism with 
m>xm in v. 11b. But this rather minor consideration can not outweigh the 
other, more compelling considerations, which make for the retention of 
mpdim. 

4 Burroughs, op. cit., #113 (Feb. 1949), 28. It is easy to see how an 
original pobn might, by an irresponsible scribe, be corrupted into pbann. 
Actually this means little more than a confusion of 'D and ‘2 and then a metath- 
esis of two letters. However, were it not for the testimony of S and the 
recently discovered Isaiah manuscript, it would be tempting to emend p)bain 
to wan, in view of the fact that sa is the customary and natural antonym 
of xx’; cf. Deut. 28.6; Ps. 121.8. This reading would necessitate a textual 
emendation little, if any, greater in extent than pon. However, the testimony 
of S and the new manuscript is decisive. 
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With these quite simple, obvious and altogether minor 
emendations, the following text results: 


3/3 DP nvTAa NAP /KsoN2 MTP wat «6 
3/3 YPMAVNd PR wWR/IDTI ywr ay? 7 
3/3 mood maps wabssbs/aonay mpd aw 
3/3/2 7 P oy/277 oT Ndv/armavna mavno xo" «8 
navn /OD D770 9377 Way 1D/PAND DOV IAD ~—.g 
243) 2 | p>*nawn 
3/3 aw xd aw /oowt] DwIT T-AWND"D-.10 
3/3/2 bond onds/yard yor nn/ap dim past ns mTOR? 
4/4 op obs aw xb/po sews IAT DLT 
3/3 yondy awe mbsm/nxan awsens Mwy"DN?D 
-b>)/m9 o>pd Insp? osnn/jpobdn ovdwar iesn aMowavD 12 
4/4/4 FD INT? TTIW Oxy 
4/4 pann aby: apron nnm/wiian aby pixyit nnn .13 
3/3 na xd ody mxd/aowd mard am 


6. Seek ye the Lord while He lets Himself be found;s 
Call ye upon Him while He is near. 

7. Let the wicked man forsake his way, 
Yea, the sinful man‘¢ his plans, 


5 The use of the nif‘al here is meaningful. The unmistakable thought 
of the distich is that the Deity is not always to be found and approached 
by His worshipers, at least not easily. But there is a certain time or moment 
when He does draw near to His people, and this, too, purposefully and 
benignly, when, as it were, He “‘lets Himself be found” readily by those 
who seek Him truly. What this propitious moment is we shall endeavor 
to determine. The further, very clear implication is that only at this one 
moment may He be sought and found, and that at other times He does 
not let Himself be found, is quite unapproachable, that therefore, even though 
the people may seek Him constantly, even with the, in principle, altogether 
worthy purpose of inquiring after His ways and rules of life (so Isa. 58.2), 
they will not succeed in finding Him. Such seems to be the thought of this 
particular prophetic author, who, as we shall see, considers Yahweh as an 
exceedingly transcendent deity. 

§ 18 seems to imply iniquity which results from wicked, cunning, deceitful 
planning; cf. Ps. 36.4-5; 59.6; Ezek. 11.2; Micah 2.1; Zech. 10.2; Prov. 6.12, 18. 
The 8 ws is therefore the ‘man of wicked, deceitful plans.’’ Here he is 
paralleled very properly by the yw, ‘“‘the man of evil action”. Note precisely 
the same contrast between the ix ‘avn and the yn *byD in Micah 2.1. This 
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And let him return’ unto the Lord, that He may show mercy 
unto him, 
Even unto our God, for He doth pardon freely.8 
8. For My plans? are not your plans, 
Nor are your ways My ways, 
Saith the Lord; 
9g. For as high as the heavens are above the earth, 
So are My ways higher than your ways 
And My plans than your plans. 
10. For as the rain cometh down from heaven, 
And returneth not thither," 
Unless it hath watered the earth and caused it to bear," 
And it hath given seed to the sower 
And bread to the eater, 


passage seems to imply further that the wicked plans of the px °awn have 
to do as a rule with defrauding and obtaining wealth by deceit. This may 
well be the implication of v. 7a here. If so, then the picture of the evil-doers 
here, drawn briefly but graphically, is quite similar to that implicit in 
Isa. 58.3-4, with which we shall deal shortly. 

7av>) has a technical meaning, “let him manifest nawn, ‘repentance’ 
cf. Amos 4.6, 8, 9, 10, 11; Hos. 5.4; 7.10; 14.2. The underlying implication 
is “turning back from an evil, false, misleading way (cf. Jer. 26.3; 35.15; 
36.7; Jonah 3.10) and returning to renewed association and companionship 
with the Deity.’ Such ‘returning’ or repentance always assures divine 
forgiveness (cf. Isa. 6.10 [cf. “Amos Studies,’ III, 295-299]; Jer. 36.3); 
so also here. 

8 Literally ‘‘He increaseth or multiplieth pardon.” 

9 avn means ‘‘to devise; to plan’’; therefore niawnn are ‘‘plans, purposes”’ 
rather than, in a general sense, “‘thoughts.’’ Here the prophet represents 
the Deity as saying ‘‘My plans and My ways (of action; again precisely the 
same parallelistic contrast between plans and deeds as is implicit in vy. 7a 
in the contrast between the yw and the 8 wr. This suggests that by the 
use of these two terms in v. 7a the prophet does not necessarily contemplate 
two distinct categories of sinners; rather he is thinking of sinners in general, 
in the two complementary phases of their iniquitous conduct, planning and 
then action) are infinitely superior to yours; for your plans and ways are 
selfish, evil, dishonest and destructive, while Mine are good, true and 
beneficent.” 

to For the rain returning to the heaven at the horizon of the earth, 
Cie jer. 10.13. 

™ Note here the persistence in conventional language of the ancient 


a7 
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11. Soshall My word be, which goeth forth from My mouth; 
It shall not return to Me empty, 
Unless it hath done that which I have purposed, 
And hath fulfilled that for which I sent it. 
12. Verily, in joy shall ye go forth and in well-being shall ye go 
along ;7? 
The mountains shall burst forth in exultation before 
you, 
And all the trees of the field shall clap their hands; 
13. Instead of the thorn® the cypress shall spring up, 
And instead of the thistle the myrtle shall come up; 
And this shall be a credit' unto the Lord, 
An everlasting token, which shall never be cut off. 


Metrically this little prophetic utterance is interesting. It 
consists of twelve metrical units, four, or possibly five, tristichs 
and eight, or possibly only seven, distichs.'s Of the tristichs three, 
or possibly four, are 3/3/2 and one, coming near the end of the 


Canaanite-early Israelite concept of Mother-Earth, fructified by the rain, 
descending into her lap, from Father-Heaven (cf. Dietrich, Mutter Erde; 
Noldeke, ‘‘Mutter Erde und Verwandtes bei den Semiten,’’ Archiv fiir 
Religionswissenschaft, VIII [1905], 161-166). It may be that nmoxm (cf. 
above, note 3) was not so much an explanatory marginal gloss as an attempt 
to substitute a perfectly conventional and innocent term for one which, 
because of its primitive, non-Yahwistic implications, seemed decidedly 
objectionable to at least one straight-laced reader. 

2 Certainly v. 12a does not refer to the going forth of the Jewish exiles 
from Babylonia and their return ‘‘in festal procession” (bain) to Jerusalem, 
as Marti and Duhm interpret the passage. By the time when these words 
were composed or uttered the return of the exiles from Babylonia had ceased 
completely to be a consideration. “Go forth” and “go along’’ imply here 
“upon the ordinary course of life,’ ‘upon life’s journey’’ in other words; 
cf. Ps. 121.8 and “Psalm 121.” 

3 yysyin, a plant or weed, impliedly useless, which grows in wild, rocky 
places; cf. Isa. 7.19. 15707 was presumably a plant of similar character. The 
translation, “thorn” and ‘“‘thistle’” is, of course, conventional rather than 
accurate. 

“ow>, literally “for a name,” i.e. for the enhancing of Yahweh’s 
reputation as a world-deity; cf. the doctrine of “for His name’s sake;’’ ‘‘Moses 
with the Shining Face,”’ 18-20; ‘‘Psalm 48,” 26-38. 

1s Cf. above, note 2. 
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address and so helping to build up an effective climax, is a 
4/4/4. Of the eight, or possibly seven, distichs, two are 4/4’s 
and six, or possibly only five, are 3/3’s. At least one third of 
the metrical units in this prophetic poem are tristichs, an un- 
usually large proportion indeed. These frequent tristichs impart 
to the poem a marked dignity and measured cadence most 
appropriate to its central theme, God’s ever-enduring and ever- 
pardoning love. 

In an earlier study’® I have shown, I hope convincingly, that 
Isa. 55.6-13 is not at all a literary unit with vv. 1-5 of that 
chapter. It deals with an altogether different problem and has 
an altogether different setting in history and religion than vv. 
I-5, and so must constitute in itself an independent prophetic 
address. This conclusion should be established beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt by the interpretation of vv. 6-13 which follows. 

Many matters of far-reaching import find expression in these 
eight verses. We note first of all the principle of individualism 
which animates the entire poem. Sin is individual, and divine 
forgiveness is likewise extended to the individual. It is the 
individual wicked person who is urged to depart from his evil 
way and return unto God; and to him as an individual God’s 
ready pardon is promised. This fact is illuminating indeed. 

We have learned”? that still in the period, 520-516 B. c., the 
principle of collectivism, of the relationship of the nation or 
people, rather than of the individual, to the Deity was still domi- 
nant, just as it had been in the thinking of all the pre-exilic proph- 
ets until Ezekiel, and even with Ezekiel also, so it seems, in the 
earlier period of his prophetic ministry. Conversion to the worship 
of Yahweh, conceived as the world-God, which at least three 
prophetic speakers or writers of that brief but momentous period, 
envisaged and proclaimed, was to be by nations or peoples, or at 
least by city-states, not by individuals. Deutero-Isaiah, too, but 
two decades earlier, had likewise summoned the nations, as units, 
to turn unto Yahweh and find salvation.*2 But what we have 


6 “Two Prophecies from 520-516 B.C.” 
7 Op. cit. 
8 Op. cit. 
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determined was a late appendix to Zech. 8.20-22, viz. v. 23, 
envisages the conversion to Judaism of individuals only, and no 
longer of the larger units. 

These are considerations of decided interest and significance. 
It is true that in his eighteenth chapter Ezekiel had formulated 
the principle of the relationship of the individual to the Deity 
and of individual sin and individual expiation in clear and un- 
mistakable manner. But it is one thing to formulate a principle, 
no matter how clearly, and something altogether different for 
that principle to win general acceptance, no matter how simple 
and self-evident it may seem to be, and to find concrete and 
practical expression in the life, thought and theology of a people 
or sect. There is abundant evidence that for considerably more 
than a century after Ezekiel had formulated his doctrine of 
individualism, the Jewish community, both in Palestine and in 
Babylonia, continued to think, live, aspire and practice their 
religion largely, if not entirely, in nationalistic terms and in the 
hope and fairly confident expectation of nationalistic restoration. 

However, the failure of the Zerubabel rebellion and the 
reconstruction of the Jewish community as a theocracy, which 
followed almost immediately upon that unhappy event,” dealt a 
severe blow to the principle of nationalism and paved the way 
for the transition, on the one hand, to a broad, all-embracing, 
but still largely unrealistic and impracticable, universalism, and, 
on the other hand, to the natural complement of universalism, 
a realistic and expanding individualism, in the life of the Jewish 
community and in the religious teaching and practice of Judaism. 
Even though Zechariah had, in his lofty vision at the dedication 
of the second Temple, upon the New Year’s Day of 516 B.C., 
predicted conversion to Judaism by nations and peoples, a 
prediction in which he was joined by at least two other con- 
temporary prophetic voices,”° it needed but a very short time to 
demonstrate conclusively that actually such conversion could be 
only by individuals. That individual proselytes were admitted 
to the mm np, the “community of Yahweh,” in quite con- 
siderable numbers in the years immediately following 516 B. C.,” 


19 Op. cit. 20 Ob. cit. aUO pe Cth. 
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we have established with unchallengeable certainty. Moreover, 
within this “community of Yahweh,” in which every one was 
equal, in which every member regarded himself as the ‘‘brother”’ 
of every other member,”? in which even the ‘‘anointed priest,” 
the divinely chosen leader of the ‘‘community,’”’ was merely ‘‘the 
priest who was the chief among his brothers,’’” it is clear that the 
principle of individualism, of the relationship, no longer of 
the nation or people as the essential unit, but of the individual 
to the Deity, as well as to his fellow-members, his ‘‘brothers,”’ 
in the ‘community of Yahweh,’ was basic. No doubt the 
fundamental character and the far-reaching implications of this 
principle in this new form of organization of the community were 
not comprehended at first, at least not clearly nor adequately. 
But as the years passed and the life, belief and religious practice 
of this “community of Yahweh” and its members gradually 
adjusted to this new principle and this new community relation- 


22 Within this mm bnp the individual members seem to have regarded 
and addressed each other as o’mx, ‘‘brothers’”’; cf. Lev. 19.17; 25.14, 46-47; 
Deut. 1.16; 15.7-12; 22.1-3; 25.3; Isa. 66.20; Ps. 22.23 (where apparently 
the bap, the religious community, consists of ons); 122.8; Neh. 5.8. All 
these passages come from within the century beginning with 516 B.c. Note 
in particular Lev. 25.46-47, where nx, ‘‘a member of the Jewish community,” 
is contrasted with 7) and avin, ‘‘proselyte’”’ and ‘“‘sojourner,”’ and Deut. 15.2-3, 
7-18; 23.20-21, where nx is contrasted with 12:0, ‘‘the foreigner.’’ Manifestly 
this 72, 2w1n, or *733 was not included in nor permitted to become a member 
of the m7 Dnp. These last passages come certainly from the period of Ezra 
and Nehemiah (cf. op. cit.). 

The term, n’oy, used nine times in the Holiness Code and twice (Lev. 5.21) 
in Pt, seems to be a synonym of nx in the connotation, ‘‘a member of the 
Jewish community; a fellow-member of the mm dnp.’’ All eleven Biblical 
passages in which this word occurs come from the period of the second Temple, 
the very period in which the concept of the Jewish community as the bap 
mm evolved, and in which every member thereof was called nx. 

23 Whether ynx, “his brothers,’’ here means ‘‘fellow-priests’’ or ‘‘fellow- 
Jews’”’ is not at all certain. Lev. 21.1-15 is from a secondary stratum of the 
Holiness Code, and therefore from the period, 516-485, when the second 
Temple was standing and the Jewish community of Palestine was organized 
as a theocracy, as the mm bap. These considerations suggest that not at 
all impossibly in the expression, ynyo Syn JnDn, ynND may designate, not 
fellow-priests, but all the members of the theocracy, of which the “anointed 
priest”’ was the ‘‘greatest,”’ i. e. the highest official. 
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ship, this principle of individualism must have made headway 
surely and steadily. By the time of Ezra and Nehemiah this 
principle was firmly established. 

This significant fact is abundantly evidenced. The procedure 
connected with the divorce and expulsion of foreign wives, 
inaugurated by Ezra, recorded in Ezra 10, plus Neh. 9.1-2; 
10.26-31,74 is entirely by individuals. It rests with each single 
individual to determine for himself whether he will comply with 
Ezra’s demand or disregard it. Many of the members of the 
community even bind themselves by a compact, enforced by an 
oath, that they will personally comply strictly with Ezra’s 
instructions; but others, in turn, refuse to do so. Those who will 
not cooperate with Ezra are threatened with excommunication 
from the community, here called, however, not the ‘‘ccommunity 
of Yahweh,” but the abyn dnp, “the community of the exile.’’s 
It needs but a moment’s thought to realize that this penalty of 
excommunication implies the organization of the community 
upon a distinctively democratic, religious basis, and with each 
individual member therein constituting the fundamental unit 
in relationship to the Deity as well as to the community as a 
whole. 

Just this principle of individualism is basic to the significant 
expression, 7279p) yan nayay, ‘‘and thou shalt purge the evil from 
thy midst,” which occurs ten times in the late Deuteronomic 
framework of ancient miSpatim, and is used nowhere else in the 
entire Bible.2* Each of the ten instances of the use of this ex- 
pression is linked with the execution of an offender for some 
crime of extreme character, which not only has a social aspect, 
but also which, it is clear, would, were it not expiated by the 
death of the sinner, defile the land and the community and 
render the Deity’s continued residence in their midst impossible. 
The framework of these ancient miSpatim, in which this formula 


*4 For the evidence establishing that Neh. 9.1-2 stood originally between 
Ezra 10.14 and 15, and that Neh. 10.26-31 stood originally between Ezra 
10.16a and 16b, cf. ‘'The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient 
Israel,”’ I, 19-26. 

25 Ezra 10.8. 

26 “The Book of the Covenant,” II, 72, note 73; 138 ff. 
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occurs, comes from a secondary, manifestly post-exilic stratum 
of Deuteronomy. Under no condition can it be earlier than the 
age of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

That this principle of individualism, of individual responsi- 
bility for sin and its attendant defilement, had its beginnings 
already in the period following shortly upon the dedication of 
the second Temple in 516 B.c. is evidenced by the expression, 
kw? ny, “he shall bear his own sin.’’?7 The clear implication of 
this formula is that the commission of the sinful act described 
in the accompanying legislation defiles the sinner in a ritual 
sense, in addition to whatever may be the degree of the moral 
offense implicit in the act, and disqualifies him from participation 
in the worship of the Deity. Seemingly, if the offense was not 
too extreme or was committed entirely without intent and un- 
wittingly, the means are provided for the offender to purge 
himself of this defilement through a proper expiatory sacrifice 
and thus to regain the valued privilege of worshiping his God 
in fellowship with his brethren of the “community of Yahweh.” 
But in cases where the offense seems to have been of extreme 
character and to have been committed in some, or in full, measure 
with knowledge and intent, opportunity for expiation is denied 
the offender. He must himself forever bear all the consequences 
of his sin and of its defiling effect, with the result that he is 
practically in a state of permanent excommunication. Apparently 
in this legislation excommunication was resorted to only in the 
most extreme cases, and therefore rarely and reluctantly. The 
significant thing is that all this legislation, which provides this 
punishment of “‘bearing one’s own sin,’”’ comes either from Pt 
or from a secondary stratum of the Holiness Code. Accordingly 
it records what must have been the practice within the little 
Jewish community of Palestine during the period of the second 
Temple, 516-485 B. c., and perhaps also during the short period 
intervening between the destruction of the second Temple in 
485 B.c. and the advent of Ezra in 458 B. Cc. 


27 Ley. 5.1; 7.18; 17.16; 19.8; 20.17. Note that in these two last passages 
the penalty of “bearing one’s own sin’’ is supplemented and enforced by 
a second and far more rigorous penalty, excommunication; cf. below, pp. 12 ff, 
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It is clear that with the inauguration by Ezra of his program 
of extreme separatism and isolationism, a program which may be 
properly described as religio-nationalistic rather than politico- 
nationalistic, a program therefore in which separatism and isola- 
tionism took on a distinctively religious and ritualistic character, 
the procedure of excommunication came to be resorted to more 
frequently and in more drastic manner than had been the case 
in the relatively brief period, 516-458 B. c., which immediately 
preceded. The nature of the change in the character of the Jewish 
community and manner of its organization in the minds of Ezra 
and his associates is evidenced clearly by the gradual discard of 
the significant term, m7 dnp, “the community of Yahweh,” and 
the substitution for it of the much narrower and more precisely 
defined term, bxrw’ nay, “the assembly of Israel.’’ The basically 
nationalistic implication of this new term is self-evident. As its 
repeated use throughout the Priestly Code shows, it still implies 
the religious organization of the Jewish people, with the 
high-priest?® as the recognized head of the ‘‘assembly’”’ and its 
chief administrative officer, and with all proselytes and all 
foreigners rigorously excluded from membership within it and 
from participation in the worship of Yahweh, Israel’s peculiar, 
“holy” (wtp) God. With the Jewish community so conceived 
and so organized, excommunication naturally became an un- 
avoidable and, in principle, a necessary procedure. That both 
Ezra and Nehemiah applied this principle unhesitatingly and 
rigorously is proved by Ezra 10.8 and by Nehemiah’s dealing 
with the grandson of Eliashib, the chief priest, who had married 
a daughter of Sanballat.79 

That excommunication is implied in the punishment, pres- 
cribed only in the Priestly Code, i. e. therefore, only in legislation 
coming from the, period following Ezra and Nehemiah, n 573° 


78 For the rise of the office of high-priest at some time within the final 
quarter of the fifth century B.c. cf. ““A Chapter in the History of the High- 
Priesthood,” 28-58. 

29 Neh. 13.28. 

3° Ex. 30.33, 38; 31.14; Lev. 17-4, 9; TO} 13.207 10,85) 2007.) PS 2or ae 
23.29; Num. 9.13; 15.30, 31; 19.13, 20; cf. “The Book of the Covenant,” III, 
43-51, note 52, 
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mpyd wb), “the cutting off of an individual from further as- 
sociation with family or kinsmen,”’’ is self-evident. It is not at 
all impossible that this term, o’»y, may have a connotation within 
this manifestly technical formula somewhat larger and more 
elastic than “family or kinsmen’’ and may imply ‘‘fellow-mem- 
bers of the assembly of Israel.’’3°* Very plainly it debars the 
offender in question from all association with fellow-Jews and 
from participation in the worship of Yahweh. All the offenses, 
even those with a positively ethical aspect, are definitely 
ritualistic in character. They defile, not only the offender him- 
self, but also the sanctuary. Excommunication is therefore 
primarily both an expiatory and a protective measure. Only in 
second degree is it a disciplinary procedure. In one case, and in 
a manner most illuminating, the customary terminology is varied 
to read ‘‘And I (Yahweh) will cut that person off from the midst 
of his people,’’3t and in another passage the variant form is ‘‘and 
that person shall be cut off from before Me.’’3? These variant 
readings emphasize the primarily ritualistic character of this 
procedure of excommunication. 

From all this evidence, and it might be multiplied were it 
at all necessary, it is clear that the principle of individualism in 
the doctrine and practice of Judaism evolved steadily during the 
period from Ezekiel’s first promulgation of it until the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. By this latter period it had become definitely 
formulated and firmly rooted in Jewish thought and life. The 
very institution of the Day of Atonement, as we shall see, was 
itself, in its secondary aspect, an expression of this principle 
of individualism in ritual practice. The very legislation, in 
Lev. 23.29, that the person who does not afflict himself upon 


3a So apparently in Lev. 19.6, where almost certainly in the command, 
“Thou shalt not go about as a tale-bearer 7’pya,” this latter term has a larger 
connotation than merely ‘thy family.” 7>»y seems to connote here ‘‘the 
members of thy community’; and, of course, the ‘community’? would be 
the mm bmp. In such case, in the literature which comes from the early 
post-exilic period, beginning with 516 B. c. o°»y seems to connote the collective 
group of which npy designates the single individual member (cf. above, 
note 22). 

3t Lev. 17.10. sa bev, 22:3. 
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this day should be excommunicated, is a clear manifestation 
thereof. 

When, therefore, we find this principle of individualism basic 
to the thought of Isa. 55.6-13, we must conclude that at the 
very earliest the passage may date from the period of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and not at all improbably may come from a time 
somewhat later than that day. This conclusion will be fully 
borne out by other considerations. 

The concept of Deity and of His relationship to His creature, 
man, basic to this little passage, is both interesting and illumi- 
nating. Seemingly, what He desires most of men, or at least of 
His people, Israel, is repentance, 721wn, return unto Him of the 
sinner and renewal of right relations with Him. This He desires 
eagerly, so that He, for His part, might forgive. For this re- 
pentance is indispensable. But it is not difficult. On the contrary, 
it is quite easy. It requires no sacrifice and no priestly mediation, 
so this prophetic voice seems to say, but only a sincere desire 
and a resolute will on the part of the sinner, to return unto His 
God. Then he will find the Deity ready always to receive him 
back and to take him again into proper relationship with Himself, 
for He pardons most freely. As the prophet Ezekiel affirmed, 
some two hundred years or so earlier, God’s desire is not to 
punish, but to pardon. And since this is so, not only may the 
sinner return to Him at any time, with the confident expectation 
of divine forgiveness, but also, in His eagerness to effect, and 
even to facilitate, the repentance and forgiveness of the sinner, 
God has fixed one time, one moment, presumably in the year, 
when, if anything, repentance becomes even easier than usual, 
when it becomes, as it were, the order of the day, a moment 
when He is near, nearer to the sinner than at other times, when, 
so it might seem, His very nearness and the resultant facility 
of approach to Him, plead with the sinner to return to Him, to 
receive His pardon and resume right relations with Him. What 
could this moment, so auspicious for repentance and forgiveness, 
have been? 

But even though He is a God who comes close to His wor- 
shipers, even though they be sinners, and is ever ready to 
forgive and take them back into right relations with Himself, 
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He is none the less an august, transcendent Deity. His purposes 
and ways are infinitely higher than those of men.33 Their way 
and their purpose is always to denounce and avenge any wrong 
done to them and to abide in enduring hostility to their wrong- 
doers; but, in significant and almost incomprehensible contrast, 
God’s purpose and way in dealing with men is to forgive and 
pardon and restore to right, loving relations with Himself, if only 
the wrong-doer will, through repentance, justify this. And even 
more than this, God’s purpose and way are to bestow beneficence, 
abundance and security upon all those who thus live in right 
relations with Him. In this respect His purposes and His ways 
are infinitely superior, not only to those of men, but also to 
those of all other gods, of whom other peoples and nations 
conceive and whom they worship. Therefore this very manner 
of His dealing with His people, and potentially with all men, 
differentiates and distinguishes Him from all other gods. It 
evidences His superiority to all of them and is indeed a credit, 
ow>, to Him. It heightens His reputation as the one, true 
world-God, and strengthens His claim to that exalted position. 
It is an unchallengeable sign of His superiority, a sign which 
will endure forever, which neither men nor other gods can ever 
cut off and destroy. 

Equally significant and equally indicative of the age of 
composition of this prophetic poem is the concept of Yahweh’s 
word, as this is recorded in vv. 10-11. The divine word is an 
active agent, which fulfills the Deity’s purpose and does His 
work in the world. Here the divine word is plainly hypostatized. 
It is treated as if it were a personal, or at least a semi-personal, 
being, the Deity’s active agent, charged with one specific task, 
that which is embodied in it. It goes forth from the Deity’s 


33 The thought of v. 8 is not addressed specifically to the sinners, referred 
to in the 3rd sing. masc., in v. 7. It returns to the 2nd plu. of v. 1, and is 
manifestly addressed to all Israel. The use of the 2nd plu. rather than the 
2nd sing. has a distributive effect. All Israel is summoned as individuals, 
rather than as a collective unit, as a people or community, to return to God 
and find forgiveness; and it is to all Israel, still conceived of as a body of so 
many individuals, that the assurance is given that God’s purposes and ways, 
His plans and His execution of them are infinitely superior to theirs. 
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mouth to perform this one task. It does, and apparently can do, 
nothing else. But so long as it is engaged in the performance of 
this mission, it has a reality and a being, an identity, all its own. 
When the task is performed completely in accordance with the 
Deity’s purpose, then the word, its mission fulfilled, returns to the 
Deity, its source, and is, impliedly, absorbed in Him once again. 

Very plainly the concept of a Deity too exalted and tran- 
scendent to Himself participate in earthly activities and have 
immediate contact with mortal beings is basic to this picture 
of the divine word and its functions. This hypostatic being 
is the mediator between God and earthly functions and creatures. 
All the more significant therefore becomes the thought, set 
forth in vv. 6-7, that, despite His all-embracing transcendence, 
in the one respect of desiring, facilitating and accepting human 
repentance and atonement, God, of His own volition, comes 
very near to His people, even to defiling sinners, and readily, 
and even eagerly, extends to them His pardoning grace. 

But to return to the divine word; its very hypostatic and 
only semi-personal character and the fact that its actual existence 
is only for the period of its functioning upon its particular 
mission, and that when this is concluded it returns to the Deity, 
its source, is absorbed again in Him, and so ceases to exist in 
itself, suggest strongly that its role is practically the same as 
that of the angels,34 and particularly of the ma 4Nb» of secondary 
strata of J, the om>xn qNbo of E2,35 and °a 7am 4Nbon of 
Zechariah.* It seems almost as if this concept of the hypostatized, 
temporarily existent word, which goes forth from the Deity and 
then, its task completed, returns to and is again absorbed in 
Him, were the reaction of an extreme, absolutely rigid mono- 
theist, who refused to recognize the existence of even semi-divine, 
personalized beings alongside of and subordinate to Him, and 


34 Cf. Ps, 103.20-21. Note, too, that this concept of the angels as the 
ministers of the will of God follows immediately upon the picture of Him 
as a transcendental Deity (v. 19), whose throne is established in the heavens, 
far above and away from direct contact with the earth, and whose dominion 
is over everything, over the entire universe. 

35 Ex. 14.19a; cf. also 1a9pa °oy ws 4NdboN of Ex. 23.20-23. 

3% Zech. 1.9, 13, 14 and passim. 
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who, therefore, yielding to the compulsions of the doctrine of 
transcendence, would go only so far as to conceive of the 
impersonal, temporarily existent ‘‘word of God’’ as His active, 
mediating agent in the world of men. 

This concept of the ‘‘word of God”’ is definitely post-exilic.37 
The first unmistakable expression thereof is in Isa. 45.23.38 But 
even here and again in Isa. 48.3 the hypostatic character of that 
which comes forth from the mouth of the Deity, of His word, 
is not yet clearly emphasized. The Deity Himself is still, to some 
degree at least, an active force in the fulfillment of His universal 
plan and purpose. Manifestly, with Deutero-Isaiah the concept 
of the hypostatized divine word is only just beginning to evolve.%? 
It needed time for the doctrine in its full implications to develop 
completely. But by the moment of the composition of some of 
the later Psalms the concept had found definitive expression. 
Thus Ps. 107.20 reads: 


He sends forth His word and it*? heals them, 
And it* delivers them from their traps. 


Similarly Ps. 147.15 and 18 affirm: 


He sends forth His charge to the earth, 
His word runs very swiftly. 


37 Hos. 6.5, °) ’70N2 O’nIIN, the only passage in all pre-exilic Biblical 
literature which might seem to have some bearing upon this matter, is 
undoubtedly figurative. The use of the plu. term, *» 70x, rather than the 
sing., »727, evidences this. 

38 For the meaningless and impossible 727 np 1x read either, with a new 
division of the words, 1377 prs, “truth” or ‘“‘true is the word,” or, with S, 
mpax as, “a word of truth,” or even ‘‘a word of divine purpose.’ The 
implication here seems to be that since this particular task is constant and 
never-ending, must be performed through all of time, this particular word, 
which has gone forth from God’s mouth, will never return unto Him to be 
absorbed again in Him, but will continue existent and ever-active in the 
fulfilment of its one specific task. 

39 Naturally, as a rigid, uncompromising monotheist, Deutero-Isaiah could 
not possibly conceive of angels, or even of an angel, as the agent or agents 
of divine will. 

40 So the verb must be translated, for otherwise the reference to the divine 
word would be absolutely meaningless. 
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And again: 


He sends forth His word and it melts them, 
It causes the winds to blow, so that the waters drip. 


And’ Ps. 33.6 declares: 


By the word of God were the heavens made, 
Yea, by the breath of His mouth all their host. 


This last is, of course, merely a poetic formulation of the 
doctrine of ‘‘creation by fiat,’’ of the creation of the universe 
merely by the Deity’s saying, ‘‘Let this or that be,” of which 
we read in the primary stratum of Gen. 1.1-2.4.4* In all these 
passages the concept of the divine, hypostatized word finds clear 
and unmistakable expression. It is utterly impossible to date any 
of these passages earlier than some time within the fifth or fourth 
centuries B.c. Certainly the thought of Isa. 55.10-II is too 
closely akin to that of all these passages to permit the assignment 
of this entire passage to any other time or age. Unquestionably 
it, too, must be the product of some moment within the fourth 
century B.C. 

It is interesting likewise to note in v. 10 the persistence, no 
doubt as a conventional figure of speech, but none the less with 
most graphic expression, of the old North Semitic concept of the 
heaven as the father-god who, by means of the rain, inseminates 
and fertilizes the earth, conceived as the mother-goddess, and 
causes her to bear.’? Here for our purpose the significant fact is 
that childbirth is described from the standpoint of the father, 
mim, ‘and he causes her to bear,”’ precisely as is the regular 
practice of the Priestly Code, and in significant contrast to the 
older J Code, which consistently describes childbirth from the 
standpoint of the mother.*3 This consideration, too, suggests that 
this passage must come from much the same period as the 
Priestly Code. 


* Cf. “The Sources of the Creation Story.” 

# Cf. Dietrich, op. cit.; Néldeke, op. cit.; also the sentence of the Talmud, 
NIT NYINT Ndya Nw, “the rain is the husband of the earth,” b. Ta‘anit, 6b. 

4 See Additional Note A. 
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It is significant that the background of this brief prophetic 
passage is one of quietude and serenity. This is in striking 
contrast to the vast majority of the prophetic utterances recorded 
in Isa. 49-66. In particular it is noteworthy that there is here 
not the slightest reference to nor suggestion of the return of 
Jewish exiles from captivity, either in Babylon or in lands across 
the sea. That seems no longer to be a major desideratum, 
something which might well be promised in the name of the 
Deity as the proper reward for righteous and pious conduct. It 
is almost as if this were by now a consideration of the past. 
Now, as vv. 12-13a intimate, the supreme good seems to be, in 
the eyes of both the prophet and the people at large, material 
abundance and prosperity, a calm and assured manner of 
life, both for individuals and for the community as a whole, 
physical comfort and joyous existence. 

Plainly the little Jewish community has recovered, in 
reasonable measure at least, from the bitter catastrophe of 
485 B. Cc. The sad state of Jerusalem and its minimal population, 
recorded in Neh. 1.1—4 for the end of 445 B.C., is now a thing 
of the past. Economic prosperity has returned, and the people 
are intent upon material gains and are beginning to cherish 
selfish ambitions and plans, as v. 7 seems to indicate. Clearly 
this passage must come from a time later than Nehemiah, and 
that, too, considerably later. All these considerations confirm 
adequately our assignment of Isa. 55.6-13 to some moment in 
the fourth century B. Cc. 

It is noteworthy, too, that there is, at the very most, only 
a slight suggestion of ritualism in this prophetic utterance. There 
is no clear indication that this prophet was a pronounced 
anti-ritualist, but the inference is not far off. Moreover, the 
address is not at all denunciatory nor even argumentative in 
character. Rather it is a plea for repentance, repentance of inner, 
spiritual quality, which involves the complete rejection by the 
wicked man of his former way of life and his former evil plans, 
and his return to God in full sincerity, with firm reliance upon 
God’s all-embracing love and pardoning grace, and with the 
assurance of eternal, divine purpose animating all existence and 
promising unending good to those who can adjust themselves 
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properly to God’s. destined way of life. Certainly the spirit of 
this utterance is very far removed from that of ts and 
particularly pre-exilic, prophecy. 

We may now pose the question: Just what is that moment, 
referred to in v. 6a, when God may be found readily, even by 
the wicked, just because He is near, that moment therefore 
which is so suitable for repentance, with the attendant promise 
of divine forgiveness and abundant reward for a new and hence- 
forth righteous way of life? It is difficult, in fact almost impossible, 
to avoid the conclusion that this moment is Yom Kippur, the 
Day of Atonement. As we have suggested, the implication of v. 6a 
seems to be that this moment of the proximity of God, and of 
its consequent suitability for human repentance and divine 
pardon, is not at all a single occasion in history or in the life 
of the Jewish community, but is one which recurs at regular, 
though by no means very frequent, intervals. The assumption 
that it is an annual occasion, a specific day of repentance once 
in each year, seems to satisfy all conditions adequately. That by 
at least the middle of the fourth century B. c. Yom Kippur was 
an established institution of the Jewish religious calendar is 
beyond all question.*4 It is reasonable to assume therefore that 
the reference in v. 6a is to this most sacred of days. 

And with this conclusion established with the maximum 
possible asurance, we can readily fix the setting of this address. 
It was, with very great likelihood, an address, or perhaps better, 
a fragment of an address, delivered by some gifted speaker, 
imbued with the spirit of a prophet, but a gentle prophet, who 
conceived of God as a loving, beneficent, pardoning deity, who 
desires above all else the return unto Him in true repentance 
and sincerity of all sinners, and who is always ready, regardless 
of the character or enormity of previous offenses, to forgive and 
love. This address was undoubtedly delivered upon the great 
day, the Day of Atonement, before an audience which had 
assembled in commendable piety for the observance of the 
festival. The assembly was probably in some synagogue, rather 
than in the Temple. This synagogue may have been, but not 


44 Cf. “The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 22-58. 
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necessarily so, in Jerusalem. It might just as well have been 
located elsewhere. Undoubtedly by this time an address of 
didactic character upon some theme with prophetic implications 
had become an integral part of the synagogal ritual, particularly 
upon the great festivals. This address, of which these verses are 
either the whole or else only a fragment, would have fulfilled 
this role precisely. 

Accordingly we may conclude with reasonable certainty that 
Isa. 55.6-13 was an address, or else, what seems more probable, 
a portion of an address, delivered in some synagogue somewhere 
in Palestine, most probably in Jerusalem, the capital, uber some 
Day of Atonement in the fourth century B. Cc. 


II 


David Hoffmann was the first, and, so far as I can see, has been 
the only, scholar to suggest that Isa. 58 was concerned with 
Yom Kippur.*s Apparently the idea has not suggested itself to 
other scholars; or if it has, it has been only to be rejected by 
them without any comment whatsoever. Perhaps this is not sur- 
prising. Starting from the assumption, as most Biblical scholars 
did two generations ago, that Isa. 40-66 was a literary unit, 
the work of one, single prophet of the time of Cyrus, and was 
animated by one central theme, the prediction of the return of 
the exiles to their native land, or from the alternative assumption, 
cherished by later scholars following Duhm, that Isa. 56-66, or 
perhaps even Isa. 49-66, was the work of still another and a 
somewhat later prophet, Trito-Isaiah, a prophet of salvation, it 
is not at all surprising that they should not have isolated Isa. 58 
and interpreted it as a unit in itself. Had they done so, it would 
have been almost impossible not to assign it to some date in 
the fourth century B. c. and to interpret it as a prophetic address 


45 In Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, III (1876), 5f. The 
entire article was devoted to the task of proving the Mosaic authorship of 
all the Yom Kippur legislation in the Bible, and thus refuting the theory 
of so-called radical Biblical scholars of his day, that this holy day was a 
post-exilic institution. Today his article has more of general interest than 
actual scientific value. 
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delivered upon the Day of Atonement. But working, as we do, 
upon the basis of indubitable evidence resulting from a very 
detailed study of Isa. 34-35, 40-66, from the starting point that 
these chapters are the work, not merely of one, or even of two, 
but of quite a number of prophetic speakers and writers, during 
a period of well over two hundred years, beginning with Deutero- 
Isaiah in 539 B. Cc. and continuing until at least near the close of 
the fourth century B.C., it is impossible not to identify this as 
another Yom Kippur Day address, spoken by some powerful 
preacher, of definitely prophetic stature, presumably in some 
synagogue, probably during the second half of the fourth 
century B.c. Then, having reached this conclusion, it is but 
natural to compare and coordinate this address with Isa. 55.6-13; 
and then, perhaps, from this draw some further conclusions with 
regard to the evolution of the institution of Yom Kippur in 
nascent Judaism. 

As usual, our first task in the interpretation of this chapter 
must be to endeavor to reconstruct the original text, and then 
to determine whether the chapter is a literary unit or whether 
it has been expanded by the insertion or addition of secondary 
matter. Neither task presents any particular difficulty. 

All in all the text of Isa. 58 is in excellent condition. We 
shall see that vv. 13-14 are undoubtedly of secondary character, 
not a part of the original address. The text of these two vv. is 
in a decidedly worse condition than is that of the address proper, 
vv. I-12. 

V. 1b. onxbn should probably be vocalized as a sing., onxvn, 
to render the parallelism with oyw» precise. 

V. 6. There is good reason for believing, with Marti and 
Duhm, that following 6aa a stichos has been lost, which must 
have provided the proper parallelism to 6aa. Quite plainly the 
present text of 6aGb constitutes a double distich in 3 / 3 meter, 
with effective parallelism not only between the stichoi of each 
distich but also between the two distichs themselves. This fact 
leaves 6aa, which seems to be in a four-beat measure,‘° standing 


4© Giving son a full beat, just as must be done also in 7a, and thus in 
each case drawing the word out and so making it emphatic. 
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entirely by itself, without any parallelism, and likewise cons- 
tituting only half of the expected distich. Just how this missing 
stichos may have read it is impossible to determine.47 The loss 
of this one stichos is the major textual defect in the entire 
chapter. 

V. 6a. 7H here and again in v. 9b should be emended, by 
a simple change of vocalization, upon the basis of Ezek. 9.9 and 
with the support of ’A, 2, Syr. Hexa. and S, to 7¥2.48 On the 
other hand, mu in v. 6b should be retained. 

V. 6b. 1? should, of course, be read now) as an inf. abs. 
used as a verbal noun, precisely like the surrounding verbal 
forms. 

V. 6b. For 1pnin read pnin.49 Note the use of the second person 
singular throughout the immediately following vv. 

V. 8b. Vocalize 7208? on the basis of Num. 10.25; Josh. 6.9, 13; 
Isa. 52.12.5° 

V. 9b. As has been stated already, 7019 should be vocalized 
myn. nbw should be vocalized nbw.s 

V. toa. The attempts of the majority of commentators to 
retain and explain ppm) seem characterized by a spirit of desperate 


47 However, since quite plainly the initial armbn is in parallelism with 
man, the initial word of the first distich in v. 5, and with nrbn, the initial 
word of the third distich in that v., which is the distich immediately preceding 
the first distich of v. 6, the second stichos of which is missing, it. seems very 
probable that this missing stichos, too, began with ov, just as does the second 
stichos of v. 5a and again of 5c, and was followed by either two or three 
words. This would make the missing stichos consist of either three or four 
beats, and the entire distich accordingly a 4/3 or a 4/4. Of these missing 
two or three words the first was undoubtedly a verb in the infinitive absolute 
form, with the connotation of a verbal noun. With this infinitive absolute, 
and also with the three infinitives absolute which follow in the second 
remaining distich of v. 6 (now) must, of course, be read mbwy), this missing 
word, 01, would manifestly be in the construct relationship. In this manner 
the construction of this rather long series of verbs as infinitives absolute 
rather than as imperatives, as they are usually interpreted, though not with- 
out some difficulty, would be firmly established. 

4 So Hitzig, Fiirst and others. Torrey approves of this emendation 
in v. 9, but not in v. 6. 

49 So Cheyne, Marti, Duhm. 

5° So Oort and the majority of commentators. 

st So also G and Targ. 
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conservatism and have failed utterly. Upon the basis of v. 7 
here and also Jer. 16.7 we should read p715n).? 

V. 10a. For the thoroughly meaningless qw52 here read, fol- 
lowing a suggestion of G, Jon). 

V. 1ob. At the very end of the sentence, and therefore at the 
end of the second distich, 729 or some verb of similar meaning 
should be supplied,53 not only to provide a proper and adequate 
chiastic parallelism with the preceding stichos, but also to supply 
a verb which may be correlated with the picture here of the 
transformation of darkness to light more logically and effectively 
than non of the first stichos, with which, despite the fact that 
it is a feminine noun, 4n>pN) would have to be construed, were 
no other verb supplied. 

V. 11a. For pm, which seems to be meaningless here, 
read, following what seems to be a suggestion of G, ©, and S, 
pdr 54 

V. 11b. This v. must manifestly be read as a double 3/3/2 
tristich. However, in the second stichos of the second tristich it 
would be awkward and inelegant, if not altogether impossible, 
to give wx the necessary beat. Plainly a word has been lost 
here, probably through obliteration of the text of the primary 
manuscript. The loss of this word left, of course, a blank space 
in the manuscript, which some later scribe, by conjecture, filled 
in with the altogether conventional and colorless ws. Duhm felt 
the loss of a word here and proposed 4nprx to fill the gap; but 
this would yield an ineffective and somewhat disturbing meaning. 
Plainly what is missing here is some word which would heighten 
the vividness of the picture of the spring of water. It is tempting 
to emend to Wx, assuming the loss of the initial '» through 
haplography. Unfortunately, however, the expression, 0°9 x1) 
“wed, occurs nowhere in the Bible, to justify this reading here. 
Therefore we propose, though with some reservation, on the 


52''5 is quite similar in form to the upper portion of the 'p,. The confusion 
of 'p and '5 is not uncommon. 

53 For the full discussion of this emendation cf. ‘‘Two Prophecies from 
520-516 B.c.,”’ Additional Note B. 

54 So Secker, Marti, Duhm, Torrey. However, there is no actual need to 
emend, with Secker and Lowth, y’npxy to ynoxy. 
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Pasis Ol Jer, “2:13 ria Zechrers 8: Cant. 4.15, om to: fill 
the gap. 

V. 12a. For 112) read, with G, 121337.55 

V. 12b. For marni, despite the seeming support of Job 24.13, 
mxni, first proposed by Lagarde and accepted by the majority 
_ of scholars, or, perhaps even better, M¥n1 proposed by Torrey, 
should be read.5° 

With these, for the most part, relatively simple and, in 
most cases, readily apparent emendations, the reconstructed 
text of vv. I-12 will read as follows: 


3/3 ship orn ww /qenobx ya Sap. 
3/3 onxon apy? mad) / oywp yd sam 
B73 PS|M D797 nyT / way S7oyrov nN) 2 
4/4 ary 8x5 pods ww / mwy apI¥ wE ND 
3 pyar ods nap / pix -vpwo ondxw 
4/4 yon xdi wer way /mxaxdi ox a> 3 
4/3 wan opaxy 9b51 / pan iNxon ODO oVA3"17 
2/3, yor ymsa mond) /iosnaso aay £4 
272 oodip ona yrownd / ova wisn xb 
4/4 WE] OTN Ny oy / WINANS WP ANAS 
a3 yes? IBN) pwr / ws yoxd 42>7 
3/3 mard piso / ox sapn adn 
4/4 jem ne be ee PON WANS IS ALNIO. <:.6 
B73 mp nave ANT / yw niasan nnp 
373 pnin mur 3955) / owen oxis7 022) 


5s So Konig and also Marti tentatively. 

56 Or perhaps, on the basis of Jer. 4.26; Nah. 1.6, nxn). 

57 Since a single idea, ‘“‘constantly,’’ is expressed by the composite term, 
o-o., and particularly so since each element of the term is a monosyllable, 
it must be read as a single beat. 

88 x5 here, and in fact in every other occurrence throughout the entire 
address, with the exception of v. II, must receive a beat in order to fulfill 
the metrical requirements. This implies, of course, the emphatic force of 
the negative particle throughout the address. And this, in turn, establishes 
the strongly denunciatory character of this address. 

39 5>) in both vv. 3 and 6 must, because of considerations of meter, 
receive a beat, and so must be vocalized boy This process imparts, of course, 
emphasis to the word and to the thought which it voices. 

6 Tt should be noted that v. 5 is a triple-distich in the form, 4/4, 3/3, 
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4/4 ma wan oma oy /qonb ayrd oma wT. 
3/3 odynn xb Jawani / inD>) oy mSIN">D 
3/3 mosn 77D INDIAN / JTS ANwD yparts «8 
213 7208 mp TaD / pts 7d qm 
3/3 "opm ape yiwn / my mA SIpN IR —.9 
3/3 pxIaT yass oy / 1B2 7DIND PoN-ON 
3/3 yawn myi wen / ond ayab pram 10 
3/3 main oanya qnbps / 78 Jwna nn 
3/3/2. pom -pnoxy) / Jwbi minsnsa yrawm / on mA ANN «11 
By) Rye yon iarae> / on on xxiwooi / m7 7,9 nvm 
4/3 pon AAT ow / ody maqn yoo wan .12 
4/3 navb msn) aawn / pra 772.4? NPI 


1. Cry aloud, spare not; 
Like the trumpet raise thy voice, 
And tell My people their transgression, 
Even the house of Jacob their sin. 
2. But Me they seek constantly, ; 
And knowledge of My ways they crave. 
As a nation which has done the right 
And the practice of its religion®™ has not forsaken, 
They inquire of Me proper procedures,” 
In proximity to the Deity they find satisfaction. 
3. Why do we fast, but Thou observest not, 
Do we afflict ourselves, but Thou givest no heed? 
Behold on your fast-day you find satisfaction (of your 
purposes), 
And every one of your projects® you push ahead. 


3/3, that v. 7 is a double-distich, 4/4, 3/3, and that v. 6 is in form, like 
v. 5, a triple-distich, 4/?, 3/3, 3/3. Manifestly there is here a definite uni- 
formity of strophic structure. This consideration adds strong confirmation 
to our hypothesis that the missing stichos of v. 6a was in the four-beat measure. 

6 aby wpwa, literally “the custom” or ‘‘the ruling of its god.” 

6 bax -vawn, “rules of truth” or “right’’; oracular decisions which will 
inform them of the proper procedures, largely of ritualistic character, which 
God expects them to follow. 

° There is no justification whatever for vocalizing n>°axy, with Dillmann 
and Duhm, and translating ‘‘and all your laborers you oppress’’ (compel 
to work, and so prevent them from observing a day of fasting and worship 
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4. Behold for contention and quarreling do you fast 
And to strike with the fist of violence ;4 
You are not fasting today® (in such spirit as) 
To make your voice to be heard on high. 
5. Should such be the fast which I choose, 
A day of a man’s self-affliction? 
Is it to bow one’s head low as a bulrush, 
Or should one spread out sack-cloth and ashes? 
Wouldst thou call this a fast 
And a day pleasing unto God?* 
6. Is not this the fast which I choose; 
A day of . mt Pra Ses 
Of bursting the outle of Piblenced 
Of loosening the knots of perversity,® 


for themselves, as you are doing). This interpretation would offer only a 
partial and inadequate parallelism to the preceding stichos. Still less justified 
is the monstrous emendation of Klostermann, Cheyne and Marti (tentatively) 
of d>’axy to o27’ vay. This is unnecessary, exceedingly far-fetched, and 
destructive of both parallelism and meter. It is true that axy wu is a quite 
unusual and somewhat surprising expression, but for that very reason all 
the more graphic and forceful here. Here, just as in II Kings 23.35 (cf. also 
Ex. 5.13), the verb has the specific meaning, ‘‘to carry (a project) through 
with force, determination, urgency.’ Whether the dagesh dirimens in 03°3xy 
is necessary is largely a matter of opinion. Its presence or absence affects 
the meaning of the passage not at all. 

64 Whether the contention, quarreling and physical strife here referred to, 
are to be understood literally as the natural effects of physical fasting, as 
Duhm suggests, or rather refer to current social and business procedure, 
in at least the thought of which the people indulge even while they fast, 
is an open question. The latter interpretation seems to accord better with 
the thought and spirit of the address. 

6s For o> with the specific connotation, “today,” cf. Gen. 25.31, 33; 
I Sam. 2.16; 9.27; I Kings 1.51; 22.5. Obviously it represents an ellipsis 
of the full expression, 717 OVD. 

66 yox> DN) pV; - Esth. 4.3. This expression, too, is elliptic. For the 
complete meaning, ‘‘to lie down garbed in sack-cloth upon a bed of ashes,”’ 
cf. I Kings 21.17; Jer. 6.26; Jonah 3.6; Esth. 4.1. 

67 For the rendering of m7 as ‘“‘God” in Deutero-Isaiah and in subsequent 
writings cf. Blank, ‘Studies in Deutero-Isaiah,” HUCA, XV (1940), I —46. 

6 The emendation of 71D to m0 provides the proper and expected 
parallelism to yn, or rather the larger parallelism of Tun nN to yuo Nason. 
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And of letting the oppressed go free; 
Yea, that thou tearest every yoke asunder? 
7. Is it not to deal to the hungry thy bread, 
And that the homeless poor thou bringest into (thy) 
house; 
When thou seest the naked that thou cover him, 
And that from thine own kin® thou hidest not thyself? 
8. Then shall thy light”? break forth as the dawn, 
And thy rehabilitation shall spring forth speedily ; 
And thy merit” shall go in front of thee, 
While the radiance of God? will bring up thy rear.” 
9. Then, when thou callest, God* will answer, 
When thou criest out He will say: Here I am! 
If thou wilt remove wrong from thy midst, 
The pointing of the finger and speaking with 
duplicity,” 


6» Most commentators interpret 71waDd) as meaning “‘fellow-Israelites”’ 
or even “‘fellowmen.”’ But this seems too broad and vague a generalization 
to constitute a direct and imperative ethical duty. It seems to fit the context 
much better to interpret 71w2) on the basis of Gen. 29.14; II Sam. 19.13, 14, 
as “thy kin.” The charge here is, of course, not to withold aid from one’s 
afflicted and needy kinsmen. 

7 For 18 in the connotation, ‘good fortune, prosperity, well-being, 
success,’’ and particularly as this is thought to emanate from God and to 
be sent by Him as the reward for righteousness, cf. Ps. 36.10; 97.11; 112.4; 
Prov. 6.23, and passim. 

7 Both pix and mptx have such wide range and elasticity of meaning 
that the proper English equivalent in any case must, as a rule, be felt from 
the context. Basically pax is a term of legal parlance and means “‘to be in 
the right; to be adjudged in the right by the court; to be innocent; to be 
vindicated.”’ Here “thy merit,” literally “thy being (at last) in the right,” 
seems the most appropriate translation. The ‘“‘merit’’ will result, of course, 
from living the ethical life and performing the various ethical acts enumerated 
in vv. 6 and 7, 

7” The “radiance of God,” i. e. God Feet Che oe. Theophanies,”’ 
141-153; ‘“Two Prophecies from 520-516 B.C.’ 

3 Cf. Isa..52.12; also Ex. 14.19-20. 

™ For ys with the connotation, “cunning, deceitful purpose,’ cf. above, 
note 6. yaxs nbw and px 137 seem to be two closely related iniquitous acts, 


which, performed together, constitute one unified piece of wrong-doing, 
viz. slander, 
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10. And wilt deal thy bread to the hungry, 
And for the person impoverished’s thou wilt provide 
adequately, 
Then in darkness thy light” shall rise (like the sun), 
Yea, thine utter darkness shall become bright as noon. 
11. And God will lead thee constantly, 
And He will satisfy thee with good things,” 
And thy bones He will renew,” 
So that thou shalt be like a well-watered garden, 
Yea, even like a fountain of fresh water, 
Whose waters never fail. 
12. And through thee shall the ancient ruins be rebuilt, 
The foundations of former times wilt thou restore; 
So that thou shalt be called Repairer of the breach, 
Restorer of places laid waste, so that they may again 
be inhabited.” 


Metrically the poem is simple and effective, even though it 
exhibits no unusual nor distinctive features. It consists of 
seventeen 3/3’s, five 4/4’s, three 4/3’s and two 3/3/2’s. 
In three places within the poem a 4/4, 3/3, 3/3 seems to 
constitute a strophic unit. Likewise, along with the customary 
double-distichs, in parallelism with each other, as well as with 
parallelism between the component stichoi of each distich, four 
triple-distichs may be noted, marked by parallelism between the 
three component distichs. The poem ends effectively in a double 
3/3/2 tristich plus a double 4/3 distich. As a spoken, rhythmic 
address its effect upon its audience must have been impressive. 


73 As the verb, y’awn, indicates, my) here has less the general meaning, 
“afflicted; oppressed,’ than the specific meaning, ‘‘impoverished,” i.e. a 
person who has been made an »3y, ‘‘one poor and in want.” 

76 nynxnx is a hapaxlegomenon. It is usually interpreted by commentators 
as derived from nnx, and to connote “arid, sun-burned regions.” But this 
meaning here would offer no fitting parallelism to the two other stichoi 
of the tristich. Torrey’s interpretation of the word, based upon a correlation 


with the Arabic *@, ‘“‘to be sound, healthful, good,” therefore ‘good 
things,’’ seems decidedly preferable. 


7 With »>na moxy cf. ona n> (Isa. 40.31; 41.1); cf. above, note 54. 
7 With this rendering of naw cf. Isa. 45.18. 
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Despite the fact that in v. 2 the procedure of the people 
seems to be generalized and to be ascribed to the nation as a 
unit, none the Jess even there the impression conveyed is that 
the sin described is distributive rather than collective. This is 
certainly the case with the account in vv. 3-5 of both the sins 
committed and the ritual procedures followed. From v. 5 on only 
the second person singular is employed, and all the ethical acts 
enjoined, all the sins indirectly alluded to, and all the rewards 
promised are of the individual. In fact, with the single exception 
of the reference in v. 1 to the transgression of “‘My people’? 
and the sin of the ‘“‘house of Jacob,”’ the collective note is entirely 
absent from the entire address. That it reflects the principle of 
individualism in the spirit and practice of the Judaism of its 
day, just as did Isa. 55.6-13, is quite certain. This suggests that, 
like that passage, this address, too, must come from a period 
later than the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Further evidence of the date of composition of this address 
may be found in the fact that there is nowhere in it, just as 
there was nowhere in Isa. 55.6-13, the slightest suggestion of 
recent national catastrophe. True, many structures are still in 
ruins and there is still abundant desolation; but all this dates 
from times now regarded as somewhat remote. The great national 
catastrophe, the memory of which, as Neh. 1.1-4 evidences, 
was still so vivid and depressing in the winter of 445 B.C., 


7 If it be granted that this address was composed later than the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, then the designation of Israel here as ‘‘My people,” 
i.e. as the people standing in a relationship with Yahweh peculiarly close 
and intimate, such as is enjoyed by no other people, manifestly represents, 
at the very least, a qualification of the broad and almost absolute universalism 
of the period, 516-485 B.c., and approximates very closely the concept of 
the relationship between Yahweh and Israel basic, as we have learned, to the 
term, 9xqw ny, so significantly expressive of the thought and theology 
of the Priestly Code and of the age which called that code into being, the 
last quarter of the fifth and the first quarter of the fourth centuries B.c. 
(cf. “A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,”’ 38 f.). This is another 
instance of the close affinity of thought between the P Code and the religious 
and social conditions which are basic to this address, as we shall note: This 
is additional evidence in support of the conclusion that this address is the 
product of the period following the composition of Pg, that, in other words, 
it must come from some moment in the latter half of the fourth century B. c. 
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is now an affair of the relatively long distant past. And even 
though ruins and desolation, resulting from this catastrophe, 
may still be noted -on all sides, none the less the spirit of the 
address and the social and economic picture which it paints 
suggest strongly that in very considerable measure the land and 
the people had recovered from the effects of that calamity and 
had already made definite strides in the direction of material 
rehabilitation and economic prosperity. 

Moreover, the divine reward, promised by the prophet, for 
righteous, ethical living, in conformity with the true ways and 
purposes of God, is economic abundance and stability. Once 
again, in this address, just as in Isa. 55.6-13, there is not the 
slightest suggestion of a desired and expected return of Jewish 
captives and slaves from distant lands, far across the sea, the 
repopulation of a desolate and bereaved Jerusalem, and resto- 
ration of the tiny, shattered Jewish community or people. These 
goals dominated the thinking of the Jewish community of 
Palestine during the period intervening between the great 
catastrophe in 485 B.c. and the advent of Nehemiah in 444 B.c., 
as the vast majority of the prophetic utterances in Isa. 49-66 
and likewise Neh. 1.1-4 evidence. But in Isa. 58, just as in 
55.6-13, not even a hint of all this. Instead, hope and aspiration 
for material prosperity and economic stability. In these two 
addresses we are, quite plainly, in a different age than the period 
485-444 B.c., a different age and likewise one sufficiently later 
for at least some of the catastrophic conditions and also the 
community spirit of despair and almost sheer hopelessness to 
have been radically changed and improved and, in fact, to be 
largely forgotten. 

Moreover, the address suggests that, on the surface at least, 
economic progress and stability were the order of the day. 
Manifestly a successful merchant class was existent, merchants 
and business men of other categories, who had become sufficiently 
wealthy to loan their money at interest, and to reduce their 
impoverished brethren, who were unable to repay their debts, 
to slavery. They were so enwrapped in their business enter- 
prises and in the building up of their material resources that 
they disregarded all basic ethical rules and principles of life, 
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responsibility for unfortunate and needy kinsmen, consideration 
for the poor, the right to personal liberty of every fellow-Jew, 
honesty in all dealings with fellowmen. Likewise even during 
the performance of the most fundamental rites of their conven- 
tional religious practice thoughts of business and material gain 
crowded their minds and expelled all ideas of and impulses 
towards true, reverential worship of and relations with God. 

The economic and social situation basic to this address is 
strikingly similar to that depicted in Neh. 5.1-13. In fact it 
might easily be linked to that event and dated during the 
period of Nehemiah’s activity, were it not for the considerations 
enumerated above, which point indubitably to a time at least 
three quarters of a century later than Nehemiah for the compo- 
sition and utterance of this address. There is no reason whatever 
to question the historic veracity of the situation and event 
recorded in Neh. 5.1-13. But it is equally clear that Nehemiah’s 
achievement, significant though it was, was only temporary, and 
that in due time the same unfortunate social inequalities and 
injustices, which he had denounced so drastically, and which 
he succeded in correcting for the moment, reasserted themselves 
within the little Jewish community of Palestine, and perhaps 
even to a larger and more troublesome degree. It is with these 
unhappy circumstances, as they existed in his day, that our 
author endeavored to cope. In prophetic spirit and content his 
words remind us strikingly of the parallel situation which Amos 
faced some four centuries ealier. 

Not only may our prophet’s denunciation of the materialisti- 
cally minded merchants and business men of his day, whose 
commercial and economic activities dominated all their thinking 
and living, be compared very properly with Amos’ castigation 
of the rapacious and religiously hypocritical, pietistic merchants 
of his own time,®° but likewise Amos’ scorn of the extreme, 
largely mechanical ritualism of his day is almost identical in 
thought and spirit with that of the prophetic author of Isa. 58. 
In Amos’ day the prevailing conviction of the aristocracy of both 
caste and wealth was that, no matter how greatly displeased 


80 Amos 8.4-6. 
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He might be by their way of life, they could always appease 
Yahweh and reassure themselves of His favor and of their 
consequent, continued social dominance and prosperity by heap- 
ing up, both in amount and in value, their sacrifices to Him. 
This mistaken conviction Amos repudiated unqualifiedly and 
scathingly, and in its stead urged that “justice roll along as 
water and humanity as a mighty stream.’’** Quite similarly our 
prophetic author denounces the ritualism of his contemporaries 
as something which God does not desire, and in its place he, 
too, urges the abolition of all wrong-doing, selfishness and gross 
materialism and the practice of the simple, basic virtues of ethical 
conduct and understanding, generous human relations. 

His picture of the prevailing ritualism of the day is particu- 
larly interesting and illuminating. There is not a single word with 
regard to animal sacrifice. It seems almost as if the official cult 
had become sufficiently organized along conventional lines for 
the personal animal sacrifice to have become relatively rare and 
exceptional, a condition altogether different from that which 
prevailed in Amos’ day.* Instead intense ritualism and extreme 
pietism, largely hypocritical, characterized the religious practice 
of the individual. Every single person, and particularly the 
wealthy and seemingly successful, was animated by an eager 
zeal to conform punctiliously to all the rules and conventional 
procedures of the cult. They observed every ritual prescription 
scrupulously. They fasted earnestly, afflicted themselves zeal- 
ously and bowed their heads low with self-deluding humility. 
They sought more and more rules of ritualistic conduct and more 
and more prohibitions and taboos to observe. They even found 
an inner satisfaction in seeking, manifestly through the priests,* 


8« Amos 5.21-24 (v. 25 is secondary and not from Amos). 

8 Note in this connection the precise import of the late D2 legislation 
in Deut. 23.22-24, and especially of v. 23. 

83 Obviously a condition of the popular religious theory and practice, 
which obtained during the period of the second Temple (516-485 B. c.; 
cf. Hag. 2.10-14; Mal. 2.5-9), and which culminated in Pt, the Torah sections 
of P, and perhaps also in certain secondary portions of the Holiness Code. 
Very plainly and not at all unnaturally this same spirit and practice prevailed 
in the third Temple. Such passages as Lev. 24.10-23; Num. 9.6-14 (cf. 
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new rules of ritual conduct,.new taboos to be observed, new 
cultic minutiae to follow, in their fallacious, pietistic belief that 
such a way of life was pleasing to God and would ensure them 
of His favor and of their consequent continued success and 
prosperity. All this the prophetic author of Isa. 58.1-12 depicts 
graphically and effectively and with a denunciation as scathing 
in every way as that of Amos in his earlier day. In every respect 
this prophetic address in Isa. 58.1-12 is a worthy companion-piece 
to the, words of Amos to his contemporaries.*4 

Interesting, too, is the concept of the Deity, recorded in v. 4. 
Here He is normally not at all near to His worshipers. Instead 
He dwells on high, in heaven. The thought is identical with that 
of Ps. 103.19. God sits enthroned in heaven as King, and His 
dominion extends over the entire universe and all that is within 
it. There, upon His throne, He observes everything that tran- 
spires. To Him the praises and pleas of His worshipers ascend. 
He sees, hears and judges. And obviously just this is what the 
prophet conceives of God as doing upon this very day. He is 
judging His people, weighing their deeds and the quality of 
their worship, and finding both decidedly wanting. Their worship 
is not of such a quality, he affirms, as to be heard by and to win 
approbation from God and to assure them of His pardon and 
favor. 

It must be admitted that the concept of the Deity dwelling 
in heaven, rather than in the Temple itself, is, at first thought, 
just a bit surprising in a prophetic utterance of the fourth 
century B.C. It seems to fit the theology of the second Temple 
better than that of the third Temple. Elsewhere®s I have shown 
that still during the entire period of the second Temple, just as 
during the period of the first Temple, the Deity was conceived 
as dwelling in heaven and as coming into the sanctuary only 
upon the New Year’s Day, there to sit in judgment in the midst 
of His heavenly host and determine the fate of His people, and 


“Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 98-102); 
15.1-36 may well have evolved during the period of the third Temple as the 
product of this oracular procedure. 

84 See Additional Note B. 

8s “The Book of the Covenant,” I, 37-81; cf. ‘Amos Studies,” I, 134-138. 
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eventually of all mankind, for the new year just beginning. But 
the third Temple, that erected, or at least restored, by Ezra; 
or perhaps by Ezra and Nehemiah together, came in time to be 
conceived of as the j>wn, ‘‘the dwelling-place.”’ There, within the 
holy of holies, the Deity was thought to sit constantly, enthroned 
upon the so-called ‘“‘mercy-seat,’”’ above the ‘‘ark of testimony,” 
between the two cherubim, in solitary grandeur. There it was 
that upon the New Year’s Day, the New Year’s Day of the 
calendar of the Priestly Code, VII/1, He was conceived as 
judging His people, and there, upon the Day of Atonement, ten 
days later, at the close of the ten days period of repentance, He 
sealed His decree, so that the judgment might stand and work 
itself out through the remainder of the year. 

Plainly, in thus representing the Deity as enthroned in 
Heaven and there judging His people and settling their destinies 
for the year, the prophet seems to voice the thought and to 
conform to the theology of the second rather than of the third 
Temple. Yet the very cogent considerations which we have 
already advanced make it impossible to assign this prophecy to 
any period earlier than the middle of the fourth century sz. Co 
when the third Temple had been in existence for practically a 
full century, and by which time its distinctive cult had evolved 
to a very considerable degree. It must be then that either the 
prophet used the term, 01702, ‘‘on high,” in a purely conventional 
and altogether unliteral sense, or else, what seems far more 
probable, as an intense anti-ritualist, who stressed the ethical, and 
therefore to some degree at least, the universalistic, character of 
the Deity and of His administration of the world and of human 
conduct and destiny, he must have refused to subscribe to the 
prevailing priestly theology of the day, which conceived of God 
as dwelling in the Temple, and so he persisted in cherishing the 
old doctrine, with its universalistic implications, that God dwelt 
in the heaven. So interpreted, this would be, of course, another 
expression of his anti-ritualism. 

We are now prepared to consider responsibly the question, 
whether the occasion for the delivery of this address was actually 
Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement. Hoffmann’s argument is 
not at all convincing. He sought to prove, not only that the 
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address was delivered upon Yom Kippur, but also, specifically, 
upon the Yom Kippur of some Jubilee year, some Jubilee year 
in the second half of the eighth century B. c. He operated, of 
course, from the conservative assumption that Moses was the 
author of the entire Pentateuch and Isaiah the author of the 
entire book which went by his name. His article was directed 
primarily towards refuting the then still relatively new and 
startling claims of Biblical scholars, that portions of the 
Pentateuch, and especially those which deal with both insti- 
tutions, Yom Kippur and the Jubilee year, portions which today 
in a broad way are recognized as belonging to the Priestly Code, 
were not the work of Moses, but must instead have come from 
a relatively late, perhaps even the post-exilic, period. Secondarily 
he sought to make capital for the thesis, or, from his ultra- 
conservative standpoint, the doctrine, of the unity of the Book 
of Isaiah. 

His chief arguments for holding that Yom Kippur of some 
Jubilee year was the occasion of this address were two. He held, 
in the first place, that the ethical procedures commended in 
vv. 6-7, 10, or at least the majority of them, were those attendant 
upon the release of Jewish slaves in the Jubilee year and the 
restoration in the same year of ancestral estates, possession of 
which had passed temporarily, for one reason or another, to 
others, to their original and rightful owners. However, at the 
very best, this argument is not a little forced. Certainly many 
of the ethical principles here urged are altogether general in 
character and have no immediate relationship to the problems 
and procedures of the Jubilee year. Moreover, with the reading, 
mye, twice for nu of MT, the implication of the Jubilee year 
background of this address is reduced to a scant minimum. 

In the second place, Hoffmann linked the reference to the 
shofar in v. I with the command in Lev. 25.9 to proclaim the 
Jubilee year by the sounding of the shofar upon VII / to, 
Yom Kippur, as the second half of that v. explicitly calls it. 
But again his argument is altogether inconclusive. It is certain 
that Lev. 25.9b is a late gloss, appended to the original text, 
which is older than the gloss by at least a century. Lev. 25.9a 
is a part of the Holiness Code, perhaps, or even probably, of a 
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secondary, or even a tertiary, stratum thereof, and is certainly 
not later than the time of Nehemiah. We know that still in the 
time of Nehemiah VII/10 was observed, not as Yom Kippur, 
but as the New Year’s Day.* And certainly the New Year’s Day, 
and not at all the Day of Atonement, ten days after the new 
year had begun, would be the appropriate and only possible time 
for proclaiming any particular year as the Jubilee year. Moreover, 
the repetition of the command to blow the shofar in v. gb, 
following so closely and unnecessarily upon the initial command 
in v. ga, is further evidence that 9b is a gloss.” As Lev. 23.24 
indicates, and as abundant evidence from other sources confirms 
decisively, the new year was regularly ushered in by the blowing 
of the shofar.*® That Hoffman’s second piece of evidence for his 
thesis, that Isa. 58 was delivered upon Yom Kippur of some 
Jubilee year, has no validity whatever, is perfectly clear. 

But that Yom Kippur, though not necessarily the Yom 


86 “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 28-35. 

87 Actually only 75w iayn o7D27 O32 constitute the gloss. nox 4N-b5D3 
is essential to the thought of v. 9a and must be therefore a part of the original 
prescription. With this four-word gloss omitted, what remains reads perfectly 
smoothly and presents a single, unified thought. 

8 “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 67, 
note 101. However, while reference to the shofar in Isa. 58.1 may certainly 
not be interpreted as indicating that this address was delivered upon Yom 
Kippur of the Jubilee year, it may well constitute additional evidence that 
the address was delivered upon some ordinary Yom Kippur. Originally the 
blowing of the shofar was a Rosh Hashanah rite, which heralded and ushered 
in the new year. In the official calendar of Israel from the reign of Solomon 
to the revision of the calendar by the authors of the Priestly Code, towards 
the end of the fifth century B.c. (with the exception of the brief period 
when the Deuteronomic calendar was in force and the New Year’s Day 
was celebrated upon I/1; cf. ‘‘The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar 
of Ancient Israel,’”’ II, 488-490), the New Year’s Day was celebrated upon 
VII/10. In the calendar of the Priestly Code it was transferred to VII/1. 
With it the ceremony of blowing the shofar was transferred from VII/10 
to VII/1 and constitutes the central theme of the present Jewish New 
Year’s Day ritual. But the ceremony of blowing the shofar has survived 
likewise, though in reduced and largely reminiscent form, in the ritual of 
Yom Kippur. It may well be that it is to this ritualistic blowing of the shofar 
upon the particular Yom Kippur of the prophet’s address that v. 1 actually 
refers. Thus interpreted, the article of "b1wD acquires specific meaning. 
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Kippur of a Jubilee year, was the actual occasion of this address 
seems assured. Certainly the prophet is directing his words to 
his fellow-Jews while they are engaged in fasting. Otherwise his 
address would have completely lacked setting and motivation 
and would have been entirely without application, and almost 
without meaning. Not only the fasting, but actually the entire 
procedure which he describes is vividly and presently real.* 
Moreover, this is not some special fast-day, called in response 
to some particular situation, some national catastrophe, and 
directed to the end of supplicating the Deity and winning His 
favor and support and resultant correction of an unhappy 
national situation.®® There is throughout the entire address not 
the slightest suggestion of some present or even recent catas- 
trophe, because of which the people are fasting and pleading 
with God for a better and happier state. Such a situation and such 
fasting and pleading would certainly have stirred the people 
deeply and claimed all their thoughts and emotions. But here the 
fasting is manifestly purely conventional, a normal, routine ritual 
procedure, during the performance of which the thoughts and 
purposes, and even the activities, of at least a considerable 
section of the people run in their customary channels and 
are directed towards the prosecution of their regular businesses 
and the gain resulting therefrom. 

Moreover, the very concept that this is not the kind of a 
fast which God has chosen, the kind of fasting which befits the 
day of God’s choice, implies that in the popular mind God has 
chosen, i. e. has appointed, a specific fast-day as an element of 
the established ritual and religious calendar, and that it is in the 
observance of this regularly recurring, divinely instituted fast- 
day, and not of-a specific fast-day, which they themselves have 
initiated in order to secure amelioration of an unhappy national 
condition, that the people are now engaged. Moreover, the fact 
that this fast-day was observed by the people in such con- 
ventional, routine, unemotional manner is further evidence that 


89 This is likewise the force of ehh “today,” in v. 4b; cf. above, 
note 65. 
99'Cf; Joel 1.14; 2:15; Jonah 3.5. 
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it was a regular sacred day of the established religious calendar. 
All these considerations point indubitably to the conclusion that 
this fast-day can have been only Yom Kippur. 

And the realization that this is, precisely like Isa. 55.6-13, 
a Yom Kippur Day address, makes its full meaning clear and 
factual. Unlike Isa. 55.6-13, this address is not a plea, a plea of 
a gentle prophet to the people to turn from their evil way, to 
repent, and thus to return to a God who is eternally loving and 
eager to pardon. Rather it is a denunciation, a scathing de- 
nunciation of a ritualistically minded, pietistic and in consider- 
able measure hypocritical society, seeking only prosperity and 
material enlargement, and trusting confidently in their intense 
ritualism to assure them of divine favor and of the realization 
of their selfish ambitions, by a prophet who is a determined 
anti-ritualist and a stern condemner of the entire contemporary 
manner of life and of religious practice. In this respect he is 
altogether like Amos. And he, too, again like Amos, conceives of 
God as above all else, a just deity, who can not be deceived 
nor beguiled by the external piety and ritualism of the people, 
who demands just and righteous living and considerate, generous, 
merciful human relations above all else, but who is Himself 
always ready to forgive and bestow His favor in abundant 
measure, if only His people can merit it. 

Such are the background, the historical setting and the true 
meaning of Isa. 58.1-12. 


III 


The analysis and interpretation of these two prophetic pas- 
sages raises, not at all unnaturally, the interesting question, how 
did VII/1o, the day of the fall equinox under the ancient solar 
calendar, inaugurated by Solomon, evolve into Yom Kippur, the 
Day of Atonement. 

As I have shown, in a rather long series of studies,* Yom 


x “The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel’; ‘‘Supplementary Studies 
in the Calendars of Ancient Israel’; ‘‘The Chanukkah Festival and the 
Calendar of Ancient Israel,’’ II. 
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Kippur is a relatively late institution in the Jewish religious 
calendar. We know that VII/r1o continued to be celebrated as 
the New Year’s Day, with only a brief interruption during the 
very short period during which the Deuteronomic calendar was 
in official use, until the repudiation of the solar calendar and 
the adoption of the essentially lunar calendar of the Priestly 
Code, at some time near the end of the fifth century B. c. Then 
the celebration of the New Year’s Day was transferred to VII/1, 
the day of its observance still in the current Jewish calendar. 
This shift of the New Year’s Day from VII/1o to VII/1 
was undoubtedly a much more complex matter than the mere 
recording of the fact suggests. This new New Year’s Day must 
have been devised and officially inaugurated by whatever 
authoritative body supervised and controlled the religious 
practice of Judaism at that time,’ and must have been introduced 
into the Temple cult and accepted, in a general way, throughout 
the entire Jewish community. But we may be certain that this 
did not carry with it by any means the complete discontinuance 
of the regard for and observance of VII/10 as a sacred day, 
in fact a day of extreme sanctity. As is well known, religious 
institutions are very tenacious of life, and their observance, in 
one form or another, often persists long after the circumstances 
which gave rise or were basic to them have ceased to exist or to 
exert any effect. Moreover, it is a well-known fact that rural, 
agricultural sections of the population of any country are always 
exceedingly conservative and reactionary and lag far behind the 
urban population in the discard of old, outgrown mores and the 
adoption of new, more modern and more progressive institutions. 
And Palestine has always been an agricultural country, and was 
so particularly in the first centuries of the post-exilic period. We 
may be quite certain therefore that even after the shift of the 
New Year’s Day in the practice of the Jewish community of 
Palestine from VII/10 to VII/1, and even though this new 
day of beginning the year was officially instituted and generally 


2 “The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,” II, 
427-443; 488-490. 
93 Cf. Num. 27.2. 
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approved, none the less VII/10 continued to be observed as a 
day of extreme sanctity by various sections of the community 
and in all parts of the land. 

For the time being it must have been a rather nondescript 
and somewhat colorless sacred day, since its basic character and 
purpose had been taken from it and transferred to an altogether 
different day. None the less some details of the former meaning 
and ritual practice of the day must have survived, details which, 
for one reason or another, the authorities either could not or 
did not desire to transfer to the New Year’s Day upon VII/t. 
One of these ritual details, which from early times may well have 
been associated in some way with the New Year’s Day Festival 
upon VII/1o, was the very important rite of the purification of 
the sanctuary from all manner of ritual defilement, both actual 
and theoretical, real or imaginary or intangible, and particularly 
the latter, the nature and degree of which could only be assumed. 
While we have no direct evidence to this effect, there is no reason 
whatever to doubt that in the pre-exilic and likewise in the second 
Temple there were appropriate occasions and fitting rites for 
the purification of the sanctuary from defilement brought upon 
it unwittingly or through chance or accident. It would be in- 
conceivable that it should have been otherwise. But what the. 
occasion or occasions and what the particular rites may have 
been, other than that the latter must have been of the typical 
purificatory character, with an animal, presumably a bullock, 
sacrificed as a sin-offering, we have no way whatever of knowing. 

The earliest reference to the ritual purification of the Temple 
recorded in the Bible seems to be in Ezek. 45.18-25. These verses 
constitute the opening statement of the formulation of a fairly 
well organized religious calendar. As I have shown elsewhere,” 
this calendar can not possibly be the work of Ezekiel. It occupies 
a position midway between the calendar of the Holiness Code, 
which was in vogue during the period of the second Temple,’ 


94 ‘Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 103-107, 
note 166; “The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,” 


II, 493-496. 
9% “The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,” II, 
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and the calendar of the Priestly Code, which, as has been stated 
frequently, came into official use during the last quarter of the 
fifth century B. c. This calendar of Ezek. 45.18-25 must therefore 
be dated to some period between 485 B.C. and approximately 
425 B.C. Furthermore, since this calendar certainly envisages 
a Temple as actually in existence, it could hardly have been for- 
mulated during the years intervening between 485 B. C., when the 
second Temple was destroyed, and the advent of Ezra in 458 B. C. 
One of the major tasks with which Ezra was commissioned 
upon his return to Jerusalem was the rebuilding, or at least the 
restoration, of the Temple.%* On the other hand, this calendar 
must have been framed at least a generation or so before the 
formulation and adoption of the calendar of the Priestly Code. 
These cogent considerations point indubitably to a date about 
450 B.C. for the composition of the calendar of Ezek. 45.18-25 
and suggest very strongly that Ezra, or at least the school or 
council of Ezra, must have been its author. 

Vv. 18-20 of this calendar record provide that upon I/I 
and again upon VII/I1, i.e. upon two occasions in the year, 
each with an interval of six months, or one half year, from 
the other, the sanctuary should be purified, by the sacrifice 
of a bullock as a sin-offering, from all defilement which might 
have been brought upon it by any one either unwittingly, through 
ignorance or because of mental instability.°7 From this it is plain 
that VII/1 is not yet the New Year’s Day. In fact, as Ezek. 40.1 
states explicitly, there is every reason to believe that in this 
calendar, even though it is not explicitly so stated in 45.18-25, 


% For the rebuilding, or at least the thorough and costly restoration 
and rehabilitation, of the Temple by Ezra, or perhaps by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
cf. the very able and suggestive discussion by Cook (Introduction to 1 Esdras 
in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 1, 13 f., 
§5, f-g) and the many references there cited by him. I hope to develop 
this matter further upon some other occasion and to present considerable 
additional material to support the thesis that Ezra was the builder of the 
third Temple in Jerusalem during the approximate period, 458-450 B.C. 
It should be added, however, that Cook’s thesis that the third Temple was 
not completed entirely until the time of Nehemiah seems entirely plausible; 
cf. II Macc. 1.18-36; Josephus, Antiquities, XI, 5, 6. 

%7 So G’ interprets ’nDD) Tw wD of MT, and undoubtedly correctly. 
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the New Year’s Day was still celebrated upon VII/10, precisely 
as was the practice in the immediately antecedent calendar of 
the Holiness Code. It must be noted also that this calendar 
makes nowhere the slightest reference to Yom Kippur; and 
indeed, if VII/1o0 were still, even though more or less tacitly, 
celebrated under the reckoning of this calendar as the New Year’s 
Day, and we know, from unmistakable evidence, that such was 
indeed the case in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, then it 
follows of necessity that this calendar knew naught whatever 
of Yom Kippur upon VII/i1o, and that VII/10 was not yet 
observed as Yom Kippur in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

What may have prompted this semi-annual ritual of purifi- 
cation of the sanctuary, upon I/r1 and VII/1 is not at all 
clear. Perhaps it was in order to free the sanctuary of all ritual 
defilement, and thus put it in condition for the celebration of 
each of what seem to have been the two major festivals of this 
religious calendar, the Passover-Matzot and the Sukkot Festival, 
here called by its characteristic name, 3n7, ‘‘The Festival,’’ each 
coming just two weeks after its preparatory day of purification 
of the sanctuary. If this assumption be correct, then it would 
follow that this institution of the biennial ritual purification of 
the sanctuary was an innovation with the authors of this festival 
calendar, and had no direct antecedents in earlier Jewish religious 
practice. 

This conclusion seems to find confirmation in one particular 
bit of evidence. As I have shown elsewhere,” Zech. 5 records a 
most interesting and illuminating vision. It was one of the visions 
of that prophet associated with the dedication of the second 
Temple, upon the New Year’s Day, VII/1o, 516 B. c. Careful 
consideration shows that its basic theme is the purification of the 
Temple, after its completion and as an integral part of the 
dedication ritual, of all iniquity and sin which might result in 
the ritual defilement of the sanctuary, and so might, if not 
properly dealt with and removed, affect the Temple cult and 


9% “‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 28-35; ‘“Supplementary 
Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 56 ff. 
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nullify the worship offered therein. Sins are here divided into 
two categories, sins committed by men against fellow-men, 
such sins as theft and swearing falsely, and sins committed by 
man against God, such sins as unremoved and persisting ritual 
defilement, failure to offer sacrifices, or the offering of them in 
improper manner, and the like. The first category is symbolized 
by the flying scroll, which enters the home of the sinner and 
inflicts punishment upon him directly. The second category, the 
sins against the Deity, is symbolized by the woman, called 
Rish‘ah, imprisoned in the ephah and carried away to a distant 
land, so far from Jerusalem that her defiling influence can no 
longer affect the sanctuary. It should be noted that this second 
category of sins is here subsumed under the name, }\y.1° 

It is a matter of deep significance that this ritual of the 
purification of the sanctuary is here clearly represented as an 
integral part of the dedication of the new Temple upon VII/r1o, 
the New Year’s Day. This may very well imply that a similar 
ritual of purification of the sanctuary once in each year, upon 
the equinoctial New Year’s Day, VII/10, was performed in the 
cult of the first Temple, in the pre-exilic period, and was con- 
tinued in the short-lived second Temple in the early portion of 
the post-exilic period. It is scarcely conceivable that Zechariah’s 
vision had no cultic antecedent in the ritual of the first Temple. 
And, as we shall see, there is ample evidence to prove that these 
purification rites upon VII/I0 persisted throughout the existence 
of the second Temple and into the cult of the third Temple, 
erected by Ezra. 

The oldest biblical legislation which deals specifically with 
Yom Kippur is Lev. 16. It should be noted that the name, 
O57 oO”, occurs not once in the entire chapter, and this un- 
doubtedly because at the time of composition of this chapter 
this name had not yet evolved. As scholars have long recognized, 


ro Reading, of course, for the impossible ory, with G and S, ony. As 
I have shown in the study just cited, this distinction between these two 
categories of sin, for which atonement was made upon Yom Kippur, persisted 
in lively manner into the post-exilic period, and even until after the destruction 
of the third Temple in 70. A.D., as Mishna Yoma, VIII, 9 evidences 
convincingly. 
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the chapter is not a complete literary unit but contains consider- 
able secondary, interpolated matter. This is evidenced, not only 
by such otherwise inexplicable repetitions as vv. 6, I1a and 17b, 
but also by various disturbing incongruities within the context 
of the chapter. Into the details of textual analysis we need not 
enter, for, whatever be the actual facts of its literary history, it 
is clear that within the course of a not too long evolution the 
chapter came to record, and that, too, in a relatively early stage, 
the ritual for Yom Kippur upon VII/t1o. 

Whether v. I is a part of the primary stratum of the chapter, 
as Benzinger, Baentsch and Bertholet contend, or is secondary, 
as Carpenter maintains, is immaterial. Inasmuch as Lev. 11-15 
are recognized today by practically all biblical scholars as the 
work of Pt, and therefore as an intrusion between chapters 10 
and 16, the mere fact that chapter 16 was, in Pg, the immediate 
continuation of chapter 10 suggests strongly that v. 1, the logical 
connecting link between the two chapters, was a part of the 
original stratum. But even if it be secondary, its very presence 
here, coupled with the fact that the sacred day whose ritual is 
here set forth, which fell upon VII/10, and which is not yet 
called o5D7 oY, was certainly the New Year’s Day, and likewise 
the day of the dedication of the tabernacle in the wilderness and 
of the consecration of Aaron and his sons as priests, is of deep sig- 
nificance.%* This is evidenced decisively by the role which the 
mm 25, “the radiance of Yahweh,” plays in the dedication 
ceremonies, and particularly at the climax thereof, and again 
in the death of the two sons of Aaron; for as I have shown 
repeatedly,! this ‘radiance of Yahweh”’ was the first rays of 
the rising sun coming into the sanctuary through the open 


x1 For the New Year’s Day as the regular and appropriate time for 
the dedication of sanctuaries, not only in Israel but also among Semitic 
peoples in general, cf. ‘‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 36-58. 

102 Cf, Ley. 9.23b (probably a gloss)—24. 

3 Ley, 10.2. For the significant role of the chief priest and his substitute 
priest upon the New Year’s Day-Day of Atonement cf. ‘“A Chapter in the 
History of the High-Priesthood,” 13-24. 

14 ‘The Gates of Righteousness,” 10-37; ‘Supplementary Studies in the 
Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 76-78. 
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eastern gate upon the fall equinoctial New Year’s Day, VII/1o. 
Furthermore, as I have shown elsewhere,’ the entrance of the 
chief priest, or, after due evolution of the office, of the high- 
priest, into the holy of holies of the third Temple, into the 
very presence of the Deity, upon Yom Kippur, was originally a 
New Year’s Day rite, performed in the first Temple, by the king 
himself, in his role as supreme ecclesiastical functionary of the 
nation, and performed in connection with the ceremony of the 
coming of the “‘radiance of Yahweh” into the Temple upon 
the fall equinoctial New Year’s Day. 

From these considerations it is clear that Lev. 16 actually 
records, not the manner of celebration of Yom Kippur as such, 
but rather what was in origin an important ceremony of the 
ritual of the New Year’s Day upon the day of the fall equinox, 
VII/10, as this was observed in both the first and second 
Temples, and perhaps also even in the third Temple in the first 
years, or even decades, of its existence, previous to the reor- 
ganization of its festival calendar by the authors of the Priestly 
Code. Furthermore, it is equally clear that Lev. 16, in its present, 
editorially expanded form reflects a stage in the process of 
transformation of VII/1o from the New Year’s Day, as it had 
originally been observed, to Yom Kippur. Moreover, it must be 
a fairly early stage in this transformation process, for not only 
has the name, oDD7 oy, not yet evolved, but also the ritual 
here recorded is far more reminiscent of that of the former New 
Year’s Day upon VII/ro than it is of that of the later Day of 
Atonement. Its basic theme is still the entrance of the chief 
ecclesiastical functionary of the nation into the most sacred part 
of the sanctuary once in the year; and, as we have said, this was 
in origin a New Year’s Day rite; and here it still seems to be 
conceived as such. 

The secondary theme of the chapter is the ritual purification 
of the chief priest and his associate priests, of the sanctuary 
itself, in all its major parts, and finally of the people as a whole. 
Manifestly this all-embracing ritual purification is, or at least 


x05 “Amos Studies,”’ II. 
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was originally, directed towards the purpose that at the solemn 
and critical moment, the most critical and solemn of the entire 
year, of the entrance of the Deity, in the form of the “radiance 
of Yahweh,” into the sanctuary and His contact there with 
sanctuary, chief priest and, though somewhat remotely, the 
priesthood in general and also with the people as a whole, as a 
ritual unit, no defilement whatever might affect the ceremony 
and nullify the blessing of a good and abundant new year, which 
it was expected to bring. And from the opposite standpoint, in 
order that this close contact with the divine might have no ill 
effects, chief priest, priesthood, sanctuary and altar must be 
ritually clean to the most absolute degree. Accordingly the 
chapter records the complete purification ritual; but this certainly 
only asa rite supplementary to the major ceremony of the sacred 
day, the entrance of the chief priest into the presence of the 
Deity in the inner sanctum of the sanctuary. 

Not all the details of the ritual of the day recorded in Lev. 16 
are clear, for successive editorial processes have brought some 
confusion and obscurity into the text. But this much is certain, 
that the chief priest and his priestly associates were purified first 
by the sacrifice of a bullock, with its various attendant rites. Then 
the people as a whole were purified by the very peculiar and 
significant rite with the two goats, one of which, designated ‘‘for 
Yahweh,” was offered as a ‘“‘sin-offering’’ within the sanctuary, 
and the other, designated ‘“‘for Aza’zel,’’ was sent forth alive 
into the desert, there to perish. And finally, with the blood 
of the two sin-offerings, just offered in the sanctuary, the bullock 
of the priests and the goat of the people, the sanctuary in its 
most important, component parts, the inner shrine, the ‘‘tent 
of meeting,” and the altar,’ were likewise purified. These three 


x7 The facts that the sanctuary is still called ty19 bax and not yet j>vnn, 
and that only one altar seems to be present in the sanctuary indicate that 
Lev. 16 is in the main a part of an early stratum of the Priestly Code. This 
is further evidence that it records a fairly early stage in the evolution of the 
ritual of P and of the process of transformation of VII/1o0 from Rosh 
Hashanah to Yom Kippur. In this connection then it becomes doubly sig- 
nificant that Ex. 30.10 provides for the ritual purification of the golden 
incense altar by the blood of the “‘sin-offering of purification,” 09527 nun, 
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rites of purification, o'7DD, constituted obviously the second 
element of the ritual of the day. And beyond all question, it 
must have been the performance of these three rites upon this 
sacred day which eventually gave to it its distinctive name, 
obo ov, ‘the Day of the Purifications.’’? 

One thing at least is clear, viz. that the ritual of purification 
here makes precisely the same distinction between the two 
categories of sin as is made in the vision of Zechariah, recorded 
in Zech. 5, and likewise in the later legislation for Yom Kippur 
in the Mishna. The two goats, one for Yahweh and the other 
for Aza’zel, symbolize these categories. The goat for Yahweh 
is coordinated with the bullock offered on behalf of the priests. 
Together they constitute a sin-offering of most potent character, 
with the blood of which the inner sanctum, the “‘tent of meeting”’ 
and the altar are purified onxon-$55 omywnn Sen oa nNDDD.29 
Upon the head of the goat of Aza’zel, however, the chief priest 
loads or transfers the my of the people.” Now it is significant 


once each year. Manifestly this ritual legislation comes too early and 
anticipates that of Lev. 16, and so is definitely out of place and secondary. 
In fact scholars have long recognized that Ex. 30.1-10 is from P2. But it 
is a matter of extreme significance for our study that even here, in this 
relatively late passage, the day of annual purification of the incense altar 
is not yet called o°7557 on. 

x8 Note that the specific name used in biblical writings is never 11DD Oy, 
“Day of Purification” or ‘“‘Atonement,” as it came to be called eventually, 
but on» ov, “the Day of the Purifications” or ‘‘of the Purification Rites.” 
This name occurs only twice in all of Biblical literature, in Lev. 23.7; 25.9. 
Both passages are, relatively, very late. In this stage of the evolution of this 
festival the emphasis was, quite obviously, still upon the rites of ritual 
purification of the priests, sanctuary and people as a whole, and not yet 
upon the atonement of the individual. With o592n ov, “the Day of the Puri- 
fication Rites,” cf. 05297 *4D9, ‘“‘the money of purification” (Ex. 30.16), 
and onpon bx, “the goat of the purification sacrifice” (Num. 5.8). In all 
three terms the ritualistic character of the term, 07957, is readily apparent. 
Manifestly it means only ‘‘the purification rites’? and not at all “atone- 
ment.”’ 

OSV LO Cl. Va LOD 

ue Vv. 21.22, A moment’s thought must show that in v. 21a the words, 
onxonbab omywe-bo-ns, are a gloss, inserted by some late and rather 
dull-witted glossator, who no longer understood their precise technical 
connotation, as they were used in the primary stratum of the chapter. These 
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that this latter is the precise term employed in Zech. 5.6.°% 
Here, beyond all question, mny designates those moral offenses 
and sins which are committed by men against fellow-men, while 
mspv manifestly is used to designate those acts of ritual de- 
filement which impede the carrying out of the ritual and the 
worship of the Deity, in other words sins against God.t” It 
is apparent that a common point of view underlies both Zech. 5 
and Lev. 16, in this one important respect at least. This is further 
evidence in support of our hypothesis, that, precisely like Zech. 5, 
the primary stratum dealt with the ritual of the New Year’s Day 
upon VII/10, probably, however, when this was already in a 
transitional stage, but before this day had evolved definitely into 
Yom Kippur. ; 

Of equal significance is the fact that throughout the primary 
stratum of the chapter the concept of sin and of attendant ritual 
purification is collective through and through. True, the chief 
‘priest is mentioned specifically; but insofar as the rites of 
purification are concerned, he is always linked closely with his 
household and with the priesthood in general. Moreover, he 


words are not only altogether superfluous here, but are also definitely 
tautological and disturbing. Moreover, in v. 22 only the nny of the people, 
and nothing more, are mentioned as being put upon the head of the goat 
of Aza’zel. 

ut Cf, above, note 100. 

u2 Tt must be recognized that this is a reversal of the terminology of 
Zech. 5.6, for there py can designate only the ritual sins, committed against 
the Deity, symbolized by the woman in the ephah; for unmistakably, the 
flying scroll symbolizes such sins as theft and swearing false oaths, i.e. 
sins committed against fellow-men. However, this vacillation in the use 
of the term, })y, is, at the most, only of secondary import. The basic facts 
are not affected thereby, that both Zech. 5 and Lev. 16 distinguish between 
the two categories of sin, those committed by men against fellow-men and 
those committed against God, and also that this distinction was linked 
originally with the ritual of the New Year’s Day upon VII/10. In passing 
it may be noted that in the ritual confessions recited by the high-priest 
in the third Temple upon Yom Kippur, the first for himself and his household 
(Mishna Yoma, IV, 2) and the second for the entire household of Israel 
(ibid. VI, 2), a clear-cut distinction is drawn between three categories of sin, 
designated as my, o’yyp and o-xvn. This seems to indicate a further 
theological development beyond the stage of Zech. 5 and Lev. 16. 
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functions as the representative of the people as a whole, and the 
ritual purification of him is symbolic of that of the entire people. 
The two goats in the ritual symbolize the sins, in the two 
categories, of the people as a whole. The concept of individual 
sin and individual atonement and purification is conspicuously 
lacking in the entire ritual. 

Only in vv. 29 and 31, both verses unmistakably editorial 
interpolations and so the product of an age later, as we shall 
see, by at least a full half-century, is the individualistic note 
sounded. There the people, as individuals, both native and 
stranger,'’5 are bidden to “‘afflict themselves” and to abstain from 
all labor upon this day, in order that thereby they may win 


u3 The distinction here drawn between native Jew and stranger, literally 
between ‘‘born Jew and proselyte,’’ can have arisen only in an age following the 
first proselyte movement to Judaism during the period of the second Temple 
(516-485 B.c.). Moreover, the distinction could not have become acute. 
until the inauguration of the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah, in the prosecution 
of the program of religio-nationalistic isolationism (cf. ‘‘Two Prophecies 
from 520-516 B.C.,” 427). Furthermore, the program of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah was extreme and absolute in its intolerance. It aimed to exclude all 
proselytes, without exception whatever, from fellowship in the ‘‘community 
of Yahweh,” and from the privilege of worshiping Yahweh, Israel’s God. 
Certainly it would under no condition have sanctioned legislation such as 
this, which permits the proselyte to participate in the celebration of what 
is now unmistakably the Day of Atonement and to share in the high privilege 
of divine forgiveness of individual sin. Manifestly the legislation in vv. 29 
and 31 must reflect the point of view and practice of an age later than the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, and sufficiently later for the absolute rigorism 
of the reformation of Ezra and Nehemiah to have been ameliorated in 
considerable degree, and for a place in the worship of Yahweh and the 
attendant ritual to be accorded once again to proselytes or to the descendants 
of proselytes (cf. Lev. 25.45-46, where the persistent presence of descendants 
of proselytes within the “community of Yahweh,” even despite the reform 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, is tacitly admitted, but where, it is clear, in the 
particularistic spirit of these reforms, they are denied the privilege of equality 
with native-born Jews and are reduced to a position of social inferiority 
and discrimination tantamount to actual slavery). This points definitely 
to a period, at the very earliest, about the middle of the fourth century B.c., 
and probably even in the latter half of that century. This important and 
quite unchallengeable consideration establishes with certainty that Lev. 16.29, 
31 come in all likelihood from the second half, or even the final quarter of 
the fourth century B.C. 
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purification from all their sins,4 and presumably, even though 
it is not explicitly stated, find forgiveness and pardon for these 
from God. That these two verses are a relatively late intrusion 
into the text and express an altogether new and much later 
concept of the day and its cult and likewise of sin and forgiveness, 
is beyond all question. 

We may summarize the conclusions to be drawn from this 
analysis and interpretation of Lev. 16 as follows. The primary 
stratum of the chapter deals, not with the Day of Atonement 
at all, but rather with an important rite of the solar New Year’s 
Day, as this was observed in both the first and the second Temple, 
upon VII/1o, the day of the fall equinox and of the ritual 
entrance of the first rays of the rising sun, the ‘‘coming of the 
radiance of Yahweh,” into the sanctuary. It records the ritual 
attendant upon the entrance of the chief priest, at just the 
moment of the ‘“‘coming of the radiance of Yahweh,” into the 
inner sanctum of the sanctuary, into the presence of the Deity, 
and the ceremonies performed by him at that most critical 
moment.’ They are, in large measure at least, ceremonies of 
purification of priesthood, sanctuary and people. They recognize 
likewise two distinct categories of sin, precisely as is done in 
Zech. 5, which also records a New Year’s Day procedure, or at 
least a New Year’s Day theological concept. And, again precisely 
as in Zech. 5, they provide for the removal of the one category 
of sin by a symbolic procedure, the sending away to a place 
so remote and unfrequented that there was practically no pos- 


™4 Here nixon, manifestly in the most general and inclusive sense. 

us A definite survival of the ancient solar New Year’s Day ritual upon 
VII/10, persisting in the later ritual of Yom Kippur, may be recognized 
in the ceremony at dawn upon Yom Kippur recorded in Mishna Yoma, 
III, 1-2. This tells that the precise moment for beginning the complex 
sacrificial ritual of the day, that recorded in all its details in Lev. 16, was 
at dawn, just when the first rays of the rising sun upon this sacred day lit 
up the eastern sky. Careful observation had to determine this moment and 
likewise to make certain that this light did indeed emanate from the sun 
and not from a particularly bright and radiant moon. Unquestionably 
this little ceremony is a direct survival of the ancient rite of the coming 
of ‘‘the radiance of Yahweh” upon VII/r1o, the ancient solar New Year’s 
Day. 
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sibility of further contact with it, of the symbol or bearer of that 
one category of sin. 

The fact that the sacred day is not called Rosh Hashanah, 
just as it is not called Yom Kippur either, suggests strongly 
that the process of transition of the day from Rosh Hashanah 
to Yom Kippur has already begun, although apparently it has 
not yet advanced very far, since the character and spirit of 
the ritual are primarily those of the former, rather than of the 
latter, festival. As has been said repeatedly, still in the days of 
Ezra and Nehemiah VII/1o was observed in full measure as 
Rosh Hashanah. Even the oldest stratum of Lev. 16 must 
therefore be somewhat later than this period. This conclusion is 
confirmed by comparison with the calendar of Ezek. 45.18-25, 
which we have been compelled to assign to the age of Ezra; for 
the explicit provision here for the purification of the sanctuary 
once in each year, must be later than the program of semi-annual 
purification of the sanctuary there enjoined. In fact it seems 
almost as if it were a qualification and repeal of that program. 

Moreover, that calendar makes VII/1 one of the two annual 
days of purification of the sanctuary, but does not designate it 
specifically as Rosh Hashanah. This means that at the time of 
its composition VII/1 had not yet become the New Year’s 
Day. It is inconceivable, however, that any Jewish festival 
calendar should not have recognized a specific New Year’s Day, 
even though it makes no mention thereof. And indeed Ezek. 40.1 
does designate VII/10 as Rosh Hashanah. And since, as we 
have learned, VII/10 was still observed as the New Year’s Day 
at the time of Ezra, and since, moreover, the festal calendar of 
Ezek. 45.18-25 must be the work of Ezra and his school, it follows 
with even greater cogency that the primary stratum of Lev. 16 
must be later than the time of Ezra. Furthermore, since it no 
longer calls, and therefore certainly does not regard, VII/t1o 
as Rosh Hashanah, and yet at the time of its composition some 
day, and this could have been only VII/1, must have been 
observed as the New Year’s Day, it follows, with a large measure 
of certainty, that this primary stratum of Lev. 16 must have 
been compiled at just about the time when the calendar of the 
Priestly Code was beginning to take shape and VII/1 was 
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beginning to be observed as the New Year’s Day. This primary 
stratum of Lev. 16 then very obviously records the persistence 
in the cult of the third Temple of certain important rites of 
purification still upon VII/1o, the former New Year’s Day, 
which, for some unknown reason, were not transferred to the new 
New Year’s Day and its cult upon VII/1, and the continued 
observance of which upon VII/i1o, just as of old, was now 
officially sanctioned. 

This conclusion with regard to the dating of the primary 
stratum of Lev. 16 finds additional and definitive confirmation 
in a number of important considerations. In the first place, the 
ritual procedure here commanded assumes the existence of the 
sanctuary. This can, of course, be only the third Temple, rebuilt, 
or at least restored, by Ezra. It is indicative of a very early 
stratum of the Priestly Code that the sanctuary is here called 
ayio bmx, and not yet j2won,"° and that the innermost sanctum 
thereof is designated as wtp wipd, and not yet as Owipr wip, 
as they came to be called in time. Furthermore, the chief 
ecclesiastical functionary is referred to only as Aaron, but is 
not yet called specifically the high-priest. In fact v. 32 suggests 
very strongly that the chief priest was inducted into office by the 
rite of anointing and that his official title was still mwor yao. 
Plainly the term $y71 jn> had not yet evolved. This fact points 
to a date earlier than 411 B. c.™7 Another significant consideration 
is that the Jewish community is still designated as bnpn, and not 
yet as bso my, “the assembly of Israel.’’"® All these consider- 
ations and they are very cogent, point unmistakably to a date 
near the end of the third quarter of the fifth century B.c. for 


u6 “A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” 52-54; ‘‘The 
Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,” II, 466. 

17 “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 129 ff.; 
‘‘A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” 41 ff. 

18 Cf. “Two Prophecies from 520-516 B.C.” 415-423. However, it is 
significant that the term here employed is no longer m1 bap, as it was in 
the period 516-458 B.c., but is either bapa oy (v. 33) or Dxaw dap (v. 17). 
In these two terms the people principle is clearly emphasized. Very plainly 
it is but a step in this transition process from Dxrw bap to bxiw’ nay of the 
Priestly Code. 
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the composition of the primary stratum of Lev. 16.1% Plainly 
then this stratum reflects an early, perhaps the very first, stage 
in the transition of VII/1o from Rosh Hashanah to Yom 
Kippur, the stage which this transition had reached by the 
beginning of the final quarter of the fifth century B.C. 

The next stage in the evolution of Yom Kippur seems to be 
recorded in Num. 29.7-11. In these verses we have the pre- 
scriptions for the formal celebration of VII/1o as one of the 
most sacred days in the festival calendar of the Priestly Code. 
If we might measure the relative importance of the day by the 
magnitude of the sacrifice to be offered upon it, we would 
conclude that in this festal calendar this day, and also VII/1, 
are secondary to the three so-called pilgrimage festivals, since 
the sacrifice prescribed for each of them is decidedly less in 
extent than that for any of those three festivals. The sacrifice of 
VII/i1o consists of the regular sacrifice basic to all the festivals 
of the calendar, plus the specific sacrifice of the day, the nxun 
o7pon. In all likelihood under this manifestly technical term is 
probably subsumed the entire complex sacrificial ritual which is 
recorded in Lev. 16, plainly the ancient, traditional sacrifice of 
this day. If so, then this 0°52" nxvn consists of the bullock 
offered on behalf of the chief priest of the sanctuary and his 
priestly associates and the goat offered on behalf of the people, 
with which the innermost sanctum, the sanctuary proper and 
the altar were purified; these were, as we have seen, o°7D57, 
“the purifications,’ which constituted the central theme of the 
ritual of this day.?° 


119 See Additional Note C. 

220 Quite similarly Ex. 29.36-37 provides that in the ritual of the dedication 
of Aaron and his sons as priests and of the dedication of the sanctuary 
coincident therewith, ceremonies lasting seven days and, it may be remarked 
in passing, culminating upon the New Year’s Day upon VII/1o0 with the 
ceremony of the “coming of the radiance of Yahweh”’ (cf. Lev. 9.4b, 6b, 23 f.); 
a bullock should be sacrificed each day (o>; cf. Num. 28.4) as oD, “puri- 
fication,” with which to “purge’’ (nxn) the altar. This is manifestly 
precisely the same concept and ritual procedure as is implicit in the term, 
o’7D97 non, here, in v. 11. . 

It may be noted likewise in passing that in Ex. 29.36 for ompom-by od 
G mistakenly read onpon ord. 
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When we compare the sacrificial ritual of VII/10, prescribed 
here in vv. 7-11, with that of VII/1, prescribed in vv. 1-6, 
the course of evolution of these two sacred days becomes clearer. 
We note, in the first place, that VII/1o is not yet called ov 
o-7p2n, although, as we have just seen, specific reference is 
made to the on»5-sacrifice or sacrifices upon it. But neither 
is VII/1 called mw wero. The basic festival sacrifice upon it is 
identical with that for VII/1o, and like it is less in extent 
than the sacrifices for each of the three pilgrimage festivals. 
Moreover, the specific sacrifice for VII/1 is merely the regular 
new moon day sacrifice offered upon each of the twelve new 
moon days of the year, the record of which we find in 
Num. 28.11-15. This implies clearly that in the festival calendar 
of P, recorded in Num. 28-29, VII/1 is still no more than a 
glorified new moon day, the outstanding new moon day of the 
calendar year, and, impliedly, the one from which the twelve 
lunar months of the year, and therefore the lunar year itself, 
were reckoned. In practice therefore it was the New Year’s Day, 
even though apparently it had not yet acquired the title and 
dignity of m2wm ws as such, a festival of major rank. 

One further matter of extreme importance this consideration 
establishes, viz. that the transfer of the New Year’s Day from 
VII/1o to VII/1 was the result of two compelling motivations. 
The first was the deep-seated purpose of the Priestly legislators 
and reformers to eradicate completely from the cult of the third 
Temple all traces of the old solar cult, which had been inaugurated 
by Solomon at the erection of the first Temple and which had 
persisted into and through the entire period of existence of the 
second Temple,! the most characteristic ceremony of which 
was the entrance of the first rays of the rising sun into the 
Temple, ‘‘the coming of the radiance of Yahweh,” upon the day 
of the fall equinox, VII/10, the New Year’s Day of the older, 
solar calendar. In order to achieve this goal completely, these 
Priestly reformers plainly found it necessary to transfer the New 
Year’s Day from VII/10 to some other, properly suitable day. 


tr Cf, ‘The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,’’ IT, 
457-470. 
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But in the second place, it was the introduction by them 
of a new, and a completely lunar, calendar, which determined 
the proper day from which to reckon the new, lunar year. This 
was a most compelling consideration, for it dictated absolutely 
that the New Year’s Day of the new, lunar calendar must fall 
precisely upon a new moon day, the first day of a lunar month. 
And, of course, the new moon day most appropriate for this 
purpose, was the one nearest to the old New Year’s Day upon 
VAL LOpeVizeey Ely 52? 

From all this it is clear that Num. 29.1-11 records both 
VII/1 and VII/1o in a transitional stage of evolution. 
Although VII/1 has not yet acquired the dignity and title of 
mw wen, “New Year’s Day,’ none the less it is quite plainly 
functioning as such. And even though no specific New Year’s 
Day sacrifice has been evolved for it, with the result that only 
the regular new moon day sacrifice plus the basic festival sacrifice 
in minimal size is offered upon it, none the less the characteristic 
New Year’s Day rite of blowing the shofar, the rite by which 
from olden times the new year was formally proclaimed, has 
already been transferred to it. Manifestly it is now well on its 
way to becoming the New Year’s Day in the fullest sense of 
the term. : 

Quite similarly, VII/1o has not yet acquired the specific 
title, op27 ov. It is now designated merely by number, ‘“‘the 
tenth day of the seventh month.”’ But certainly it is no longer 
the New Year’s Day. Most of the ancient, characteristic New 
Year’s Day rites have been stripped from it. Only the one ancient 
cult procedure continues to be observed upon it, but one of great 
importance, the complex rite of m7pon, “the purifications,’ by 
which priesthood and people and likewise the sanctuary in all 
its component parts, inner sanctum, sanctuary proper and altar, 
were purified, were purged of all ritual defilement, upon this one 
day in the year. And even though the specific name has not yet 
evolved and been applied to it, it is none the less in actual 
practice already the day of the purification rites, oI" oY. 
Plainly, it needed only time for this name to evolve as the official 
designation of the day. 


122 See Additional Note D. 
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Moreover, the day is plainly developing its distinctive manner 
of celebration. Here, apparently for the first time, we find the 
specific ceremony of wpin ny, “‘self-affliction,’’ enjoined. It is 
coupled with the injunction to abstain from all manner of work 
upon this sacred day; but this latter procedure is common to 
the celebration of all the major festivals and is not peculiar 
to this day. On the other hand, this is the only day in the entire 
festival calendar as a part of the celebration of which ‘‘self- 
affliction”’ is prescribed. Manifestly this is a second characteristic 
ceremony of the celebration of this day. 

The passage does not attempt to define wherein this “‘self- 
affliction’”’ consisted. Very plainly, the full implication of the 
term was generally and thoroughly understood and therefore 
needed no definition. It must accordingly have been an insti- 
tution of some antiquity. However, from various biblical passages 
we can easily determine the precise implication of this term, 
vpn may, or maynn. From Ps. 35.13 we learn that it consisted 
of donning sack-cloth, fasting and earnest prayer. To this 
Dan. 9.3 adds the strewing of ashes, either upon the head or 
upon the bed, and eager supplication as well as earnest prayer.’ 
Ezra 8.21 links fasting and supplication with ‘‘self-affliction.” 
Neh. 9.1 mentions fasting, the wearing of sack-cloth, the strewing 
of dust upon the head and confession of sins as integral elements 
in the ceremonial of “‘self-affliction.’’%4 

It is obvious that all this, fasting, sack-cloth, strewing of 
dust or ashes, and earnest prayer, is implicit in the command 
of Num. 29.7, that upon VII/1o0 the people should “afflict 
themselves.’’ This is the one festal day in the entire year for 
the ritual celebration of which “‘self-affliction’’ is prescribed.%s 
Clearly the underlying purpose of such “‘self-affliction’’ is to 
impress the Deity with a person’s unhappy, pitiable state and 


23 Cf. Dan. 10.12, where all this is subsumed under the term, nynnd. 

24 This last was the ritual of the ancient fast-day upon IX/24, the 
celebration of which we have traced backward from the time of Ezra to 
the pre-exilic period; cf. ‘“The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of 
Ancient Israel,” I, 9-34. 

25 Num. 30.14 indicates that upon special occasions a person might 
take upon himself a vow of “‘self-affliction,”’ unquestionably in some situation 
of great personal distress. 
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thus to stimulate His compassion and win His favor and support, 
to the end that this unhappy condition might be terminated and 
a more agreeable, and perhaps more normal, condition might set 
in. A further implication seems to be that usually, if not invari- 
ably, this unhappy condition was the result of a person’s sins 
and had been imposed upon him by the Deity Himself for 
discipline, and perhaps also for punishment. For relief from this 
unhappy condition confession of sins, real or conventional, actual 
or even imaginary, is therefore an integral part of the natural 
ritual. 

It is clear that “‘self-affliction” is, as the term itself implies, 
a thoroughly individual procedure. It suggests personal sin, 
personal atonement and personal forgiveness by God. Plainly, 
with Num. 29.7-11 we have advanced far beyond the collectivism 
of the ritual of Lev. 16 and have definitely reached the stage of 
individualism in religious principle and practice. 

The next and final provision for VII/1o is found in 
Lev. 23.26-32. It is a part of the P2 legislation, which has 
been superimposed by late Priestly editors upon the older record 
of the calendar of the Holiness Code.'® Here, very significantly, 
the day is called opD7 OW; but even here this seems to be only 
a name descriptive of the character and purpose of the day, 
rather than actually the proper name or title of it. In other 
words, it is here designated as ‘‘the day of purification rites,” 
but not yet specifically as ‘‘the Day of Atonement.””7 Un- 
questionably these purification rites are those recorded in Lev. 16, 
the purification of priesthood and people and of the sanctuary 


26 Cf. “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 
30, 67. 

27 In support of this conclusion note that v. 28 speaks of it only as oY 
oD) (without the article), ‘“day of purification” rites. Moreover, it should 
be noted in passing that 0°9D5 can not and never does have the meaning, 
“atonement.’’ [t means only “‘purification”’ (in a ritualistic sense) or ‘‘purifi- 
cation rites,’’ and naught else (cf. above, note 108). Therefore o-1527 oY 
can never actually mean literally aught other than ‘Day of Purification 
Rites,”’ and never specifically ‘‘Day of Atonement,”’ as it is usually translated. 
Plainly this last translation and interpretation of the name go hand in hand 
with the shift in the interpretation of the day itself and its ceremonial from 
a collectivistic to an individualistic point of view, theology and practice. 
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in all its parts. Despite the casualness of the reference here, there 
is no reason whatever to doubt that these o’155-sacrifices were 
still offered and all the attendant rites performed at the time 
of composition of the legislation in Lev. 23.23 ff., for we know, 
from the testimony of Mishna Yoma, that they were observed 
most scrupulously throughout the entire period of the third 
Temple until its destruction by the Romans in 70 A. D. 

But the fact that the entire Temple cult of the day is in this 
legislation disposed of merely by this casual reference to the 
o’9»3-rites and a three-word reference to a ‘‘fine-sacrifice,”’ while 
the body of the legislation is directed to the enforcement of its 
individualistic, personal ritual emphasizes the far-reaching 
transition in the import and manner of observance of the day 
from the time of composition of the legislation in Lev. 16, during 
the final quarter of the fifth century B.c., to the time of 
composition of this legislation. Two rites here sum up the 
celebration of the day on the part of the people. They are to 
abstain from all labor and are to practice ‘‘self-affliction.’’”* 
Wherein this ‘‘self-affliction’’ was to consist is not stated. 
Certainly it implied the minimal rites of fasting and prayer. 
Not at all improbably it implied likewise, at least to a consider- 
able extent, the wearing of sack-cloth and perhaps also the 
strewing of ashes or dust, either upon the head or upon 
the bed. This constitutes the entire ceremonial of the day on the 
part of the people at large, no more, but likewise certainly no 
less. Abstention from labor and ‘‘self-affliction’”’ have ceased to 
be spontaneous, personal expressions of the emotional reaction 
to the spirit of the day, as at least the latter may well have 


™8 The expression, 035 77° wap spo, does not imply a third, parallel 
rite, for it records only a preparatory act, not a rite in itself. As I have shown 
(“Two Compound Technical Terms in Biblical Hebrew,” 314-320), YIP 81P2 
can not possibly mean ‘‘a holy convocation” or ‘‘assembly,” as it is usually 
translated, an interpretation which has no basis whatever in the etymology 
of either of the two words, and which seems to rest, in the main, upon G’s 
consistent misinterpretation of the term. Its actual meaning accords very 
closely with its literal translation, ‘‘a proclamation of taboo,” 1. e. an interdict. 
This interdict deals in Biblical literature regularly with the injunction not 
to do any work. 
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been at first. They are now the officially approved and enjoined 
festival ritual. Their observance is peremptorily demanded of 
every individual. In fact vv. 29-30 provide penalties of extreme 
rigor for any individual who fails to conform strictly to these 
two rites. 

There is a surprising unanimity of scholarly opinion that 
vv. 26-32 constitute a literary unit, the work of a secondary 
Priestly writer or editor. But this hypothesis of the unity of this 
passage is open to serious question. Vv. 31-32 repeat, seemingly 
unnecessarily, what has already been adequately and forcefully 
stated in vv. 27-28. Likewise the manner in which the penalty 
for laboring upon the sacred day differs in its formulation in 
v. 30 from the formulation in v. 29 of the penalty for failure 
to practice ‘‘self-affliction’”’ is strange indeed and suggests the 
work of different hands and perhaps even composition at 
different times.’? However, the passage is too brief and the 
evidence too scanty and indecisive, to permit any certain 
conclusion upon this question. 

But whether a literary unit or not, the passage as a whole 
provides a definite terminus ad quem for the evolution of the 
festival. For it is clear that v. 32 reckons the day, and therefore 
the festival with it, from evening to evening. As we have 
learned,?3° this system of reckoning the day was in all likelihood 
inaugurated in Jewish practice towards the end of the fourth 


29 Furthermore, the fact that the penalty of excommunication and 
expulsion from the Jewish community is formulated in v. 29 in the customary 
manner, Mnyd (NTN wDIN) MN DN, clearly implies that this penalty is to be 
carried out by human means and agencies. V. 30, on the other hand, says 
explicitly that what is undoubtedly the same penalty for laboring upon 
the sacred day will be inflicted by the Deity Himself. What, if any, is the 
significance of this divergent manner of expression? Is it merely stylistic, 
or does it indicate twofold authorship and composition at a somewhat later 
age, an age perhaps in which, for some reason or other, probably political, 
the Jewish community of Palestine no longer possessed the right to excom- 
municate and expel from its midst any of its recalcitrant members? All 
we can do is merely raise this question. The evidence is too scanty and 
indecisive to warrant, at least at this juncture, an answer of any kind. 

30 “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 15-28; 
“The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,’”’ I, 34-40. 
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century B.C. This fact establishes beyond all question that 
Lev. 23.2632, if a literary unit, or, if not, then at least vv. 31-32, 
undoubtedly the latest editorial addition to the passage in such 
case, must come from about or shortly before 300 B. c. 

Furthermore, it is clear that by this time the festival had 
taken definite form, had lost practically all of its original 
character as Rosh Hashanah, and had instead acquired, in 
a primary and positive sense, the character of the Day of 
Atonement, the day of fasting, “‘self-affliction,’’ of supplication 
of the Deity, and of divine forgiveness of sins as the Deity’s 
response to this ritual and prayer. This means, in turn, that the 
evolution of this day from Rosh Hashanah to Yom Kippur had 
required practically a full century, or perhaps as much as a 
century and a quarter, from some time within the third quarter 
of the fifth century B. c. to the very end of the fourth century 
B. C., or perhaps even a few years later, to run its full course. 
We can not be altogether certain whether n’9p97 ov had become 
the conventional name of the festival by the end of the fourth 
century B. C.; but if not, then this final step in the evolution of 
the festival must have followed quite soon after this date. And 
with it the evolutionary process was complete. 

Now it is a matter of deep interest, and even of considerable 
significance, to determine the precise stage within this evolution 
of the festival into which each of our two prophetic passages 
seems to fit. In the consideration of this problem it will be 
wise not to generalize but to treat each passage separately; and 
first Isa. 58.1-12. As we have learned, the festival ritual which 
this passage describes is entirely individualistic in character. 
There is in it from beginning to end not the slightest reference 
to nor hint of the sacrificial cult in the Temple upon this day. 
The prophet concerns himself only with the manner in which the 
people as individuals observe the day. He notes the sanctimonious 
piety of their observance, that they fast and practice ‘‘self- 
affliction,’’ bow down their heads in formal and artificial humility, 
clothe themselves with sack-cloth and even strew ashes, in which 
they recline as a symbolic form of self-torture, and all this in 
the hope and with the confident expectation that this worship 
will be pleasing unto the Deity and that He will hear their 
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prayers and grant their petitions. It is an age of extreme pietism, 
in which the people, with more or less sincerity, seek constantly 
for new statutes and ordinances from God by which they might 
regulate their lives, in the sanctimonious belief that the more 
ordinances which they observe in formal manner, the greater will 
be the Deity’s satisfaction and pleasure with them and the 
larger the assurance of His favor and blessing. To this procedure 
on their part they apparently attribute such economic prosperity 
as they are apparently enjoying at this time. But their worship 
is superficial and hypocritical, spread out wide, so that it is 
perceptible to all, but lacking depth and sincerity. And even on 
this manifestly to them most sacred day in the entire year, 
despite all their professed piety and rigor of ritual observance, 
none the less they carry on their occupations, concern themselves, 
in their thoughts at least, with business plans and projects, and 
seek the satisfaction of their most urgent desires. And with this 
they are utterly callous and indifferent to the sufferings of the 
needy and the underprivileged. The social injustice which is rife 
in the land evokes no response from their cold and selfish hearts. 

The picture which the prophet paints and the manner in 
which he paints it suggest very strongly that, consciously or 
subconsciously, he, too, is drawing a clear-cut distinction between 
the two categories of sin, those committed by man against God, 
offenses of ritual character, which defile, and so debar from 
proper participation in the cult, and those committed by man 
against fellow-man. The prophet denounces his contemporaries 
for the punctilious piety with which they seek to make atonement 
for the first category of sins, coupled with their selfish indifference 
to and total disregard of their many sins of the second category. 
Upon this Atonement Day this prophetic message, with its 
implied distinction between the two categories of sin is particu- 
larly appropriate. 

Of especial interest is the prophet’s denunciation of the 
people for carrying on their various occupations upon the sacred 
day. This picture seems to have close affinity with Lev. 23.30, 
particularly if we may assume, as seems altogether justified, that 
Lev. 23.26-32 is not a literary unit, and that v. 30 is from a 
secondary stratum, This v. seems to be intensely realistic. It 
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seems to imply that, despite the absoluteness of the command 
in v. 28, and also in Num. 29.7b and Lev. 16.29, that no work 
might be done on this sacred day, none the less the command 
was being disregarded quite extensively in popular practice, and 
many individuals were carrying on their daily occupations in 
customary manner; therefore the necessity of providing a specific 
penalty of extreme character to enforce the command. 

Quite probably, too, this procedure on the part of the people, 
or at least of many of the wealthy and prosperous among them, 
was not something new, but recently developed. In all likelihood 
it had been going on for quite some time and had become a more 
or less conventional procedure and a problem of such dire import 
as to require the most drastic legislation to cope with it. Now 
it is into precisely this period of formal, pietistic, ritual observance 
of the festival, but with extensive laxity in this one important 
detail thereof, that Isa. 58.1-12 apparently fits perfectly.3* This 
evidence is, it must be admitted, not extensive; but it seems 
quite decisive, particularly in the light of the fact that absolutely 
no counter-evidence can be advanced to refute it. We may 
therefore, with reasonable, and even considerable, certainty, 
assign Isa. 58.1-12 to the last half, and perhaps even to the 
last quarter of the fourth century B. C.1? 


131 In this connection it should be noted that Isa. 58.5 calls the day, 
the popular celebration of which the prophet is denouncing, 1¥D) 078 ny oY, 
“a day of a man’s self-affliction.’”” As we have just learned, Yom Kippur 
was the only festival in the Jewish religious calendar as an integral part 
of the ritual of which ‘‘self-affliction” was enjoined. This is definitive proof, 
if such be needed, that Isa. 58.1-12 was a Yom Kippur address. 

132 Tt might be argued that the “ancient ruins” of v. 12, dating, as we 
have suggested above, from the destruction of Jerusalem and also of many 
other cities and towns of Judah in the catastrophe of 485 B.c. (cf. Ps. 74.1-8; 
79.1-4), and which are manifestly still existent at the time of the prophet, 
should point to a time considerably earlier than the last half of the fourth 
century B.c. But this argument has no great cogency. If our thesis be sound, 
that Isa. 58.1-12 deals with Yom Kippur, and also if our reconstruction 
of the record of the evolution of this festival be correct, then it follows that at 
the very earliest Isa. 58.1-12 could not possibly have been uttered earlier than 
the first half of the fourth century B.C., i. e. at least a full century after the 
catastrophe of 485 B. c. and at least sixty years after the testimony thereof 
furnished for the end of 445 B. c. by Neh. 1.1-4. It is not difficult to imagine 
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It is much more difficult.to fix the position of Isa. 55.6-13 
within the framework of the evolution of the Day of Atonement. 
Only the thought of vv. 6-7 bears specifically upon this festival 
and its dominant theme of divine forgiveness of sin. Naught is 
said with regard to the ritual of the day, either in the way of 
approval or condemnation. The prophet seems to subscribe to 
the general belief that upon this day Yahweh is closer to His 
people than at other times, and therefore may be more readily 
found and approached by those who seek Him sincerely and 
desire to turn from their evil thoughts and ways and bring 
themselves into accord with His thoughts, ways and purposes. 
In this concept of the proximity of the Deity upon this day and 
likewise in the reference to the going forth of the divine word, 
something of the spirit, tradition and even the ritual of the 
ancient solar New Year’s Day upon VII/Io seems to persist. 
Perhaps then Isa. 55.6-13 should be assigned to a moment fairly 
early in the evolution of the festival, a moment, in all probability, 
in the first half of the fourth century B. c. Perhaps the fact that 
the prophetic author of this passage seems to be, on the whole, 
sympathetic with the spirit and manner of observance of the day 
and accepts it unreservedly as the proper day for atonement and 
forgiveness of sins, suggests that the ritual of fasting and “‘self- 


that ruins which, for one reason or another, had been allowed to endure for a 
century or more, might well continue to exist for another half-century or even 
longer. The very term, od1y mann, suggests that these ruins were of great 
antiquity. 

Perhaps we may carry the thought one stage further. If ruins, dating 
from 485 B.c., endured still in the latter half of the fourth century B.c., 
i. e. until the overthrow of the Persian Empire by Alexander, then it follows 
that the Persian administration of Judah, from the accession of Xerxes to 
the Persian throne in 485 B.c. until the fall of the empire in 332 B.c., with 
the possible exception of the reign of Artaxerxes I, 465-424 B.C., was oppres- 
sive and repressive in large degree, with the result that the Jewish community 
of Palestine at no time within this entire period became economically strong 
enough to rebuild the ‘ancient ruins.” This consideration provides an 
illuminating insight into the general course of the history of Israel during 
the latter half of the period of Persian domination. This accords fully with 
what we learn from Eusebius and other sources of the bitter experience 
which befell the Jewish community of Palestine at the hands of Darius Ochus 
in 344 B.c. (cf. Buttenwieser, The Psalms, 555-557). ; 
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affliction’”’ had not yet evolved to such a degree as to become 
fixed and formal and coldly pietistic and the essential ritual of 
the day. If so, this may be regarded as additional evidence for 
a date in the first half of the fourth century B. c. This conclusion 
would find additional support in the close affinity which we have 
found between the concept of the word of God and the manner 
of its operation here and that basic to the primary stratum of 
the creation-story in Gen. 1.%3 More than this can scarcely 
be said. 

One final thought. Certainly the prophetic author of 
Isa. 58.I-I12 was an intense anti-ritualist. While he does not 
condemn ritual as such and urge its abrogation, he does argue 
forcibly that God does not demand, nor even desire, ritual 
worship particularly. What He does demand above all else 
is ethical conduct, right social practice, justice, compassion, 
brotherhood, generosity in all human relations; let these grow 
and expand, even though ritual worship may diminish or cease 
altogether. Very plainly, the prophet’s argument and appeal, 
precisely like that of Amos in his day, fell upon deaf ears and 
had little or no effect. At any rate, as Lev. 23.29-32 shows 
clearly, the ritualism of the day was gradually intensified and 
enforced by the legislative provision of extreme penalty for 
failure to comply with the minutiae of the conventional ritual 


133 There is good reason to believe that in the primary narrative of the 
creation story in Gen. 1I.1-2.4 the “‘creation by fiat’’ version (cf. ‘“The Sources 
of the Creation Story’’), all eight creative processes, responding to the 
utterance of the divine word, happened in rapid sequence and within the 
compass of a single day. This day, marking the beginning of the existence 
of the universe and of everything within it, would have been the New Year’s 
Day of course, the first New Year’s Day in the life of the world. And this 
suggests, in turn, that the New Year’s Day was, of all the days of the year, 
the one most appropriate for God’s speaking His creative word and sending 
it forth to perform its appointed task in the world as His agent. This concept 
is, manifestly, closely related to God’s sitting in judgment and pronouncing 
the destinies of His people, and eventually of all mankind as well, for the 
new year upon the New Year’s Day (cf. “The Mythological Background 
of Psalm 82,” 40-59), for certainly God’s formulation of His judgments 
and decrees for the new year was practically tantamount to His utterance 
of His creative or administrative word. 
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observance of the day. The fact, too, that vv. 13-14, with their 
insistence upon formal Sabbath observance by complete ab- 
stention from labor, could be added to this basically anti- 
ritualistic address is further evidence that the real import of 
the address was not adequately comprehended, or else that its 
lesson was either totally disregarded or completely reinterpreted, 
or, more correctly, misinterpreted, within the generations which 
followed almost immediately upon the moment of the deliverance 
of this remarkable address of such prophetic depth and fervor.*34 

Such was the history of the evolution of VII/1o from 
Rosh Hashanah into Yom Kippur. 


84 Cf. Additional Note B, second paragraph from the end. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


A 


The Social Evolution of the Family in Israel Implicit in the Terms 
Describing Childbirth 


(Note 43) 


The customary and characteristic expression of the older Biblical writings 
is ja tom) nm, ‘“‘And she (the mother) conceived and bore a son.” Likewise 
in these writings it is always the privilege of the mother to name the child. 
On the other hand, in the later literature, the Priestly Code and other 
post-exilic writings, this privilege was transferred to the father; cf. ‘Beena 
Marriage (Matriarchat) in Ancient Israel and Its Historical Implications,” 97 f. 

In the secondary strata of the J Code we find the description of childbirth 
in a transitional stage. The mother is still the person of major consideration 
in the process, but the determination of fatherhood is manifestly becoming 
a matter of steadily increasing importance. Accordingly the conventional 
description of childbirth is now ....> a75> swe ...., ‘““X, whom she bore 
to Y” (cf. Gen. 21.3, 9; 22.20-24; 24.24b, 47aB; 25.12b; 34.1b; 46.15, 20; 
Num. 26.59; Ruth 4.12); or else the passive of the verb, expressed either 
by the nif‘al (cf. Gen. 4.18; 10.1; 21.3, 5; 46.20; 48.5; Num. 26.60; Deut. 23.9; 
II Sam. 3.2-5; 5.13; 14.27) or by the pu‘al (cf. Gen. 4.26; 6.11; 10.21, 25; 
24.15; 35-26; 36.5; 41.50; 46.22, 27; Judg. 18.29a8; II Sam. 3.5, 21; 20.22; 
Ruth 4.17). Plainly this change in the conventional formula descriptive 
of childbirth, with the steady diminution of the role of the mother therein 
and heightening of the role of the father represents a stage in a process of 
social evolution. The description of childbirth from the standpoint of the 
mother reflects a persistent survival in the vernacular of the ancient 
institution of beena marriage long after the institution itself had given way 
almost entirely to ba‘al marriage (cf. op. cit.). In fact all three expressions 
listed above fit well with that intermediary stage between primitive dcena 
and later ba‘al marriage, which Burrows (The Basis of Israelite Marriage, 39) 
has very aptly termed errébu marriage, in which the husband lives, in 
permanent marriage relationship, with his wife in her father’s house, and the 
children born from this union are reckoned to her father’s family or clan. 

It is reasonable to link the final stage in this social evolutionary process 
in Israel, by which, with the word, ~bin, childbirth is described entirely 
from the standpoint of the father, with those social reforms which eradicated 
the very last traces of primitive beena marriage from the social practice 
of the Jewish people, which are recorded in Lev. 18.9, 11; 20.17, all secondary, 
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or even tertiary, passages in the Holiness Code (cf. “‘Beena Marriage (Matri- 
archat) in Ancient Israel and Its Historical Implications,” 98). As the literary 
background suggests, this social reform was carried through in the period 
between the erection of the second Temple and the years following upon 
the return of Ezra from Babylonia, i.e. between 516 and 450 B.c. Not at 
all improbably Babylonian cultural influence, transmitted by the Jewish 
exiles returning with Ezra, may have induced this social reform. Even more 
probable is the assumption that Ezra’s marriage reforms, which certainly 
emphasized fatherhood as the all-essential consideration in determining 
membership in the Jewish community, the mm >ap, may have been the 
actual occasion for the completion of this social evolutionary process and 
the reorganization of the Jewish community with the family, now established 
upon the basis of fatherhood alone, as the fundamental unit. It was therefore 
probably from this time on that childbirth came to be described regularly 
by the verb, in. Careful examination discloses that, with the exception 
of only six passages, Judg. 11.1; Isa. 45.10; Jer. 16.3; 29.6; Ezek. 18.4, 10, 
in which the context necessitates the reference to the father as the begetter, 
all other passages in the entire Bible in which childbirth is described by the 
verb, 517, i.e. from the standpoint of the father, are from the period later 
than Ezra. This consideration confirms completely the conclusion which 
we have drawn here from the use of the term, m>1m, with regard to the 
relative age of Isa. 55.6-13. 


B 


Isa. 58.13-14 
(Note 84) 


These considerations make it doubly clear and certain that vv. 13-14 
can not be an integral part of the address recorded in vv. 1-12. On the one 
hand, that address has plainly reached an effective and dramatic climax 
and conclusion in the promise of divine favor and blessing in recompense 
for a socially righteous way of life, in vv. tob-12. Even the tyro, who knows 
nothing whatever of the problems and techniques of Biblical science, can 
hardly escape the feeling that vv. 13-14 seem at the very least like a late 
and weakening addition to the address proper, and that, too, by another 
hand. They deal with a theme not touched upon in any way in vy. 1-12, 
viz. Sabbath observance. And they enjoin a manner of Sabbath observance 
which is, in its intense ritualism, the complete antithesis, both in spirit and 
in fact, of all that which vv. 1-12 commend and urge. Had the author of 
vv. I-12 either uttered vv. 13-14 at the time of his address or himself added 
them later as an essential supplement, he would have stultified and betrayed 
himself completely and have nullified whatever effect his actual words might 
have had. There can not be the slightest question that vv. 13-14 are the work 
of a different writer and of a somewhat later day. 


> 
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Nor is it at all difficult to determine what day that must have been. 
Vv. 13-14 are very closely akin in thought and purpose to the secondary 
stratum of Gen. 1.1-2.4 (cf. “The Sources of the Creation Story’’). That 
stratum reinterprets the older creation narrative of the P Code, not only 
by representing creation as accomplished by the physical effort and exhausting 
labors of God, in contrast to the older, major stratum, which represents 
all creation as resulting from the effect of God’s spoken word alone (cf. 
above, pp. 15 ff.), but also represents the institution of the Sabbath upon the 
seventh day of creation, the seventh and final day of the first week, as the 
actual goal and culmination of the entire creative process. To the author 
of this secondary stratum of this creation narrative of Gen. 1.1-2.4 the 
Sabbath was the primary and fundamental institution of religion, inaugurated 
by God Himself already at creation, and inaugurated, so the clear implication 
is, not merely for Israel alone, but also for the observance of all mankind. 
Moreover, its proper observance consists, not at all in cultic acts, such as 
are prescribed, for example, in Num. 28.9—-10, nor even in synagogue assembly 
and worship, but only, or at least primarily, in complete abstention from 
work upon this day. This procedure is based upon the principle that, just 
as God worked, with physical exertion, for six successive days in the creative 
process, and wearied Himself in so doing, and then rested and refreshed 
Himself upon the seventh day, the Sabbath, so shall man, His creature, 
fashioned in His image, a being therefore in certain respects like unto God, 
labor, and even weary himself thereby, for six successive days, and then, 
upon the seventh day, he shall abstain from all labor, shall rest and refresh 
himself, in conscious imitation of God, his Maker. By abstaining from all 
work upon the Sabbath day, and by thus observing this day as something 
set apart, unique, holy (wip), in other words, by ‘‘hallowing it’ (nwtp; 
Gen. 2.3) even as God did, man honors the day, and in so doing honors and 
worships his Maker likewise. Precisely this is the theme of Isa. 58.13~-14. 
Without close correlation of these two verses with the secondary stratum 
of Gen. 1.1-2.4, their true meaning and purpose are not fully comprehensible. 

Now, as I have shown elsewhere (‘‘Supplementary Studies in the 
Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 15-28; ‘‘The Chanukkah Festival and the 
Calendar of Ancient Israel,’’ I, 34-40), the secondary stratum of Gen. 1.1-2.4 
reckons the day from evening to evening. It must come, therefore, at the very 
earliest, from some time near the end, perhaps even in the final decade, 
of the fourth century B.c. Or it might even date from early in the third 
century B.c. But in either case, Isa. 58.13-14 must come from the same 
period, and can under no circumstance be earlier. And this is further evidence 
that these two verses must be later than and an addition to vv. I-12. 

Furthermore, the fundamental ritualism which animates them reveals 
graphically that the prophetic author of 58.1-12, precisely like Amos, failed 
to achieve his anti-ritualistic, ethical reinterpretation of the principle and 
practice of the worship of Yahweh. Apparently his words, too, fell upon 
deaf ears; or if they had any effect at all, it was only transitory. In such 
case, the spirit of ritualism in the practice of Judaism reasserted itself, and 
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by the close of the fourth century B.C. was again in full swing. Quite plainly 
the prophetic author of Isa. 58.1-12, again like Amos, achieved little or nothing 
of his task of ‘‘telling My people their transgressions’ and turning them 
from their evil way. But, again like Amos, merely to have proclaimed this 
message, a message which has endured for two and a quarter millenia, and 
which still ‘‘tells its sin to the house of Jacob” and to all mankind, is a noble 
achievement, is the worthy work of an exalted prophet, of a true servant 
of God. 

To treat vv. 13-14 adequately it should be noted that their text is de- 
cidedly more corrupt than is the text of vv. I-12. The following emendations 
must be made: 


V. 13. For mwy read with the recently discovered manuscript and G 
mwyn. It is clear from this that in MT the '» of mwyp has been mistakenly 
transferred to navy. We should, of course, read nawa. 

For the plural, 7x_n, read, with Syr. Hex., V and S, the singular, 7x57. 

For mm witp> read, with G, Syr. Hex., @, V and S, mv wip. 

V. 14. For yna27m and  7nboxm read, with the newly discovered 
manuscript, and G, 72°97 and 7am. 


With these emendations the following text results: 


3/3 wIPOVA FXO mvyo / 7217 nava awnrox = «13 
3/3 qazp mm wip / ay navd meip) 
3/3 aT IAM FPN Noy / 777 Mwy nT) 
3/3 pas npaby yaaam / maby aynn ww 14 
4/3 737 MP B72 / Pax apy? nomi TooNm 

(e 


The Precise Date of Lev. 16 


(Note 119) 


Perhaps a careful analysis and interpretation of v. 32 may enable us 
to determine the date somewhat more precisely. The verse must be translated 
thus: ‘And the priest who will be anointed and who will be consecrated 
to function as (the ‘anointed’) priest in the place of his father, and who 
will don the linen robes, the holy robes, shall perform the purification rites.” 
Very plainly the verse deals with the succession of a son to his father in 
the office of mwan jnon, the ‘anointed priest,’”’ the chief priestly functionary 
in the second and likewise in the early third Temple, previous to the creation 
and formal institution of the office and title, 1) j7>, “‘high-priest”’ (cf. “A 
Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,”’ 28-58). 4 
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This conclusion is confirmed definitively by Ex. 29.29-30. That these two 
verses have no immediate relationship to the dominant theme of Ex. 29 
and even interrupt and disturb its proper and effective consecution, and so 
must be an interpolation, is almost self-evident. They must be translated: 
“And the holy robes, which belong to Aaron, shall become the possession 
of his descendants after him, for anointing in them and for consecration 
(literally ‘for filling their hand’) in them. For seven days that one of his 
sons who functions as priest in his stead, who shall enter the sanctuary 
(ay10 Sax, and not yet ]2vpn) to minister in the inner sanctum (wtpn, and 
not yet ow1pn wap) shall wear them.’ The entrance of the “‘anointed priest”’ 
into the inner sanctum to minister there refers, of course, to the peculiar 
ceremonies there performed originally upon the solar New Year’s Day, 
VII/10, but eventually upon the Day of Atonement upon the same calendar 
day, the ceremonies connected with the ‘‘coming of the radiance of Yahweh”’ 
into the Temple at dawn of this day. 

The two verses state very clearly that a new “anointed priest’? assumed 
his sacred office, in succession to his father, immediately preceding and as 
the act preliminary to this all-essential New Year’s Day rite. 

Inasmuch as the “anointed priest’? was, in the period of the second 
Temple, when the concept of Israel as a theocracy had replaced that of Israel 
as a kingdom and political nation, the corresponding replacement of the 
pre-exilic, anointed king, and inasmuch also as the king was formally inducted 
into his royal office upon the New Year’s Day, it was eminently natural 
and fitting that the “anointed priest’’ should likewise be inducted into his 
office, as head of the theocracy, upon the New Year’s Day, and that his 
very first official act should be the entrance into the holy presence of Yahweh, 
whose vice-gerent on earth he was. 

Very plainly there were three essential rites of induction of the ‘‘anointed 
priest’’ into office, (a) the rite of anointing itself, (b) the donning of the sacred 
robes, which had been previously worn by his father and his antecedents 
before him in the sacred office, and (c) the putting into his hand some symbol 
of office. These three rites must all have been taken over in a general way 
from the pre-exilic ritual of the induction of the king into the kingship. 
The symbolic object put into the hand of the king was undoubtedly the 
scepter. What corresponding symbolic object was put into the hand of the 
“anointed priest’? we can only surmise. But it may very well have been 
the censer, the sacred utensil with which he, and he alone, might enter the 
innermost sanctum of the Temple, immediately after induction into office, 
to perform there the most important rite of the day and of the entire cultic 
year. 

In this connection it must be noted that the induction of Joshua into the 
office of ‘“‘anointed priest,’ the very first person to fill this office (Zech. 3; 
cf. “A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,’”’ 30-35), took place 
upon the New Year’s Day, in connection with the entrance of Yahweh into 
the sanctuary, there to sit in judgment, and that the clothing of Joshua 
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in the sacred robes of office, here performed by the angels “who stood in 
attendance” upon Yahweh, was an essential part of the ritual of consecration. 
Furthermore, in v. 7 specific reference is made to the entrance of the “‘anointed 
priest,” through the ranks of these angels, into the presence of the Deity, 
i.e. into the inner sanctum of the Temple upon this one, single, annual 
occasion, the New Year’s Day. This is likewise, in all essential details, the 
ritual of the induction of Aaron into his high office (Lev. 8.1-12). 

Returning now to Lev. 16.32, it is clear beyond all question that the verse 
refers to some occasion when a son succeeded his father in the office of ‘‘anointed 
priest,’ and this, too, certainly upon a New Year’s Day, or at least upon 
what had originally been the New Year’s Day, VII/10. Plainly, too, the 
induction of this new “anointed priest’? into his sacred office was closely 
related, both in the moment of its celebration and also in the import of its 
ritual, to the entrance of the “anointed priest” into the inner sanctum of 
the Temple upon this most sacred of days, the very ceremony recorded in 
all its details in the primary stratum of Lev. 16. This is additional and cogent 
evidence that the entire ceremony here recorded was originally a New Year’s 
Day rite. 

Certainly the reference here, in Lev. 16.32, to the succession of an 
“anointed priest’’ to the sacred office is surprising indeed. So far as the ritual 
of the day, here recorded, is concerned, it would have sufficed completely 
had the verse stated merely that the chief priest was to perform the purification 
rites. The reference to his succession to his father in the high office is not 
at all essential to the main purpose of the legislation here, viz. the precise 
recording of the ritual of the day. It must therefore serve an incidental 
purpose. 

It suggests very strongly that this legislation may have been formulated 
and made official upon some one specific occasion, when one “anointed 
priest’”’ succeeded his father in the high office. If so, since this legislation 
must come, at the very earliest, from some moment near the end of.the period 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, it can refer only to Joyada’s succession to his father, 
Eliashib (cf. Neh. 12.10; Josephus, Ant., XII, 7, 1), for Eliashib was still 
the chief priest of the second Temple at the beginning of Nehemiah’s 
administration (cf. Neh. 3.1), but was succeeded in this office while Nehemiah 
was still in power (cf. Neh. 13.28). Unfortunately we do not know exactly 
when Nehemiah’s tenure of office ended, but it may very well have been 
at the death of his patron, Artaxerxes I, and the accession of Darius II to 
the Persian throne in 424 B.c. This suggests, in turn, that Joyada became 
chief priest of the Jerusalem sanctuary at some time between 440 and 430 B.C. 
And this, in turn, suggests that this was the occasion for the formulation 
and official inauguration of the legislation in the primary stratum of Lev. 16, 
and that therefore this legislation must be dated in the third quarter of the 
fifth century B.c., and probably in the second half thereof, i.e. about 
435-425 B.C. 
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The Evolution of the Calendar of the Priestly Code 


(Note 122) 


These considerations make clear the nature of the calendar of the 
Priestly Code and the course of its gradual evolution; for that it was a 
growth, and not at all the carefully planned, unified creation, in a single 
moment, of a single, authoritative body of legislators, should now be clearly 
established (cf. ‘‘Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 
108-148). We have seen that it was basically a lunar calendar, and as such 
its critical moments, the beginnings of its months and the incidence of its 
festivals, were, of course, determined by the phases of the moon. 

The first step in the evolution of this calendar in Jewish practice must 
have been, of course, the fixing of the initial day of each lunar month upon 
the new moon day thereof. Actually this was not an innovation with the 
legislative authorities of the Priestly Code, for unquestionably the Deutero- 
nomic calendar, with its designation of the months by number (cf. ‘The 
Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 16-18; ‘“The Chanukkah Festival and 
the Calendar of Ancient Israel,’’ II, 488-490) was a luni-solar calendar, the 
first days of the months of which fell upon the days of the new moon. What 
these Priestly legislators did was merely to revive or reinaugurate in official 
manner this one phase of the short-lived Deuteronomic calendar. 

The next stage in the evolution of the calendar of P, and one which 
must have followed almost immediately upon the adoption of the system 
of reckoning the year by lunar months, was the shifting of the dates of the 
Matzot and Sukkot Festivals from the moments at which they had been 
celebrated in the calendar of the Holiness Code, which was in vogue from 
the period of the exile until after the time of Ezra (cf. ‘‘The Chanukkah 
Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,’’ II, 447-457), to the seven-day 
periods which began upon the full moon days of the first and the seventh 
month respectively. This stage of the evolution of the calendar of P had 
been. reached, as we have seen, by the time of the preliminary formulation 
of this calendar in Ezek. 45.18-25, near the beginning of the last quarter 
of the fifth century B.c., i.e. approximately some thirty years after the 
time of Ezra. What initial effect this transfer of the date of the Passover- 
Matzot Festival may have had upon the dating of the Shabu‘ot Festival 
at this time we have no way of knowing. 

The next stage in the evolution of the P calendar was certainly the 
transfer of Rosh Hashanah from VII/t1o to VII/1. This was im itself a slow and 
gradual process. VII/10 undoubtedly ceased to be regarded and observed as 
the New Year’s Day very soon after the adoption of the new calendar in its 
initial stage of evolution, that recorded in Ezek. 45.18-25. In fact the abro- 
gation of the solar New Year’s Day Festival upon VII/1o0, the day of the 
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fall equinox, with its various and, to these priestly reformers, intensely 
objectionable, non-Yahwistic, solar rites, and particularly that of the ‘coming 
of the radiance of Yahweh” into the Temple at sunrise of this day (cf. Ezek. 
44.1-2), was apparently the major purpose of the abrogation of the old solar 
calendar and the adoption of the new lunar calendar. However, even though 
VII/1to must have ceased very soon after the official adoption of the new 
lunar calendar to be regarded and formally observed as the New Year’s 
Day, VII/r did not come immediately to take its place. We have seen that 
in the calendar of Ezek. 45.18-25 VII/1 is not yet the New Year’s Day 
and that it there enjoys a functional character and measure of sanctity 
shared equally with I/1. In fact nowhere in all Biblical literature is VII/1 
called specifically 7ivn wxn, the New Year’s Day, even though, the evidence 
is ample, it was actually observed as such. (However, the importance of 
this fact should not be exaggerated, and this all the more so when we realize 
that the term, 7277 ws7, occurs only once in all Biblical literature, in 
Ezek. 40.1. Similarly, too much stress should probably not be laid upon 
the development and application of the name, 0°7537 01’, to the later festival 
upon VII/ro, since, as we have learned, this name is recorded only twice 
in all Biblical literature, in Lev. 23.27; 25.9.) 

The final steps in the evolution of the calendar of the Priestly Code 
seem to have been (a) the development of VII/10 as the Day of 
Atonement, culminating in the eventual formal application to it of the title 
07527 01; (b) the fixing of the Shabu‘ot Festival upon III/6, the fiftieth 
day “‘after the Passover” (cf. Josh. 5.11), and (c) the inauguration of the 
“second Passover” upon II/14 (cf. Num. 9.1-14 and ‘Supplementary 
Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 98—ror). 

By the middle of the third century B.c. the evolution of the calendar 
of the Priestly Code seems to have been complete. With only relatively 
minor changes and the insertion of such later festivals as Chanukkah and 
Purim upon their proper dates, it has served as the official calendar of 
Judaism down to the present day. 


BETH SHE‘ARIM, GABA, AND HAROSHETH 
OF THE “PEOPLES 


B. MAISLER, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


NE of the remarkable achievements of archaeological activ- 
ity in Palestine is the identification, with a great degree of 
confidence, of modern sites with some important ancient cities. 
This has been made easy in several cases by the clear parallelism 
between the literary sources and the archaeological evidence, 
especially when topographical and historical factors have been 
taken into consideration and strikingly confirmed by epigraphical 
material. The best examples are Gezer, Mareshah, Lachish, and 
Beth She‘arim. 

The identification of Beth She‘arim with Sheikh Abreik — a 
hill situated in southwestern Galilee overlooking the western 
part of the Ezdraelon Valley —was at first based on the 
references in Talmudic literature and on the results of the 
exploration of the necropolis of this town in 1936/7;' Beth 
She‘arim (Hebrew onyw ma, Aramaic »-w ma, yw 3) is fre- 
quently mentioned as a Jewish town in Lower Galilee in the 
Roman Period, as the residence and burial place of Rabbi Judah 
Hannasi, and as a central necropolis of Palestinian Jewry.” The 
identification became obvious after the third and fourth cam- 
paigns at Sheikh Abreik and its necropolis in 1939/40. The 
excavations in the northeastern part of the mound uncovered 
public buildings of the town, including scanty remains of the 
Ist cent., a large building of the second and the beginning of 
the third, and a synagogue with its dependencies of the third 
and fourth cent. c. E. The writer was able to date the destruction 
of the Jewish town in the revolt put down by Gallus Caesar 
in 351 C. E.3 

In the necropolis, eleven catacombs and a mausoleum were 


t BJPES 5 (1937), p. 63 f.; JPOS 18 (1938), pp. 41 f. 
2 For references cf. Maisler, Beth She‘arim I (1944), pp. 10 ff. 
3 [bid., p. 20. 
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discovered. Four extensive catacombs, on the western slope of 
the mound, are of a public character; the decorations on the 
walls reveal to us the popular Jewish art of the Roman period, 
including a wide variety of Jewish motifs. The necropolis yielded 
more than 200 inscriptions, mostly in Greek,4 and a few in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Palmyrene,’ and this abundant material 
furnishes definite evidence that the necropolis served as a central 
burial place for the Jews of the East during the 3rd-4th cent. C. E. 

A most interesting Greek epigram written on a marble slab, 
which was found on the debris of a mausoleum, confirmed the 
fact that modern Sheikh Abreik occupies the site of Beth 
She‘arim. Prof. M. Schwabe’s translation of the first passage of 
this epigram reads: ‘‘I, Justus, the Leontide, son of Sappho, am 
lying dead, after having picked [e. g. the fruits] of all wisdom; 
I relinquished the light, the unhappy parents who will mourn 
constantly, and the brothers, woe, in my Besara.’’® The spelling of 
Beth She‘arim in this inscription is Beoapa (év [ots Bleodplors]), 
the ¢ being assimilated by the following §. 

A similar spelling, Byodpa, occurs in the Vita (118-9) of 
Josephus Flavius.7 This source contains detailed information 
about Beth-Shearim-Besara, the center of the estates which 
Queen Berenice, daughter of Agrippa I, owned in the Great 
Valley, and about Gaba of the Cavalry (TaB8ala] wos imméwr), 
the gentile settlement of the veteran cavalrymen of King Herod 
in the neighborhood of the town. Gaba, the seat of the decurion 
Aebutius (the Roman commander in charge of the Great Valley 
at the time of the Jewish Revolt in 66 c. £.) was located, according 
to Josephus, sixty stades (about 11 km.) from Simonias (Hirbet 
Semiintyye, now Shimron, near Nahalal) and twenty stades 
(about 3.7 km.) from Besara, on the border of the territory of 
Acre. Aebutius attacked Josephus, who was encamped in 
Simonias, and when his offensive was broken by the Jews, he 
returned to Gaba, being followed by Josephus as far as the city 


4M. Schwabe, BJPES 5 (1938), pp. 77 ff. They are being studied by 
Prof. Schwabe, who is preparing a Corpus of these inscriptions. 

5 Maisler, zbid., pp. 116 ff. 

6 Schwabe, A Graeco-Jewish Epigram from Beth She‘arim, 1940. 

7 Cf. also the tomb-inscription from Hirbet Qubeibe, near Lydda: "Avvas 
Vvyatlpds} MadwWia Busapnvy (Schwabe and Avi-Yonah, BJPES 9, p. 31). 
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of Besara. It thus appears that Gaba is west of Simonias, and 
Besara is located in between. 

Josephus also relates that during his stay in Besara he 
appointed guards to watch the passes with great care, in order 
to prevent the Romans from suddenly descending upon the Jews 
who were gathering grain in Besara. From this it may be deduced 
that the area between Gaba and Besara was hilly and abounded 
in roads and paths, from which the enemy could appear and 
surprise the Jews. 

We obtain valuable additional information about Gaba from 
the description of Galilee in Bellum Jud. ITI, 3, 1 § 36; according 
to this passage the location of Gaba is in the neighborhood of 
Mt. Carmel, which fits the details given in the Vita. More 
information may be found in the Antiquities (XV, 8, 5 § 294); 
according to this source Herod fortified Gaba in Galilee and also 
established a military camp in the Great Valley. It is quite clear 
that Josephus carefully distinguishes between Gaba in Galilee 
and between the camp in the valley; and it would therefore be a 
mistake to attempt to locate Gaba in the Ezdraelon Valley. In 
another source containing the list of the gentile cities which were 
attacked by the Jews during the Revolt in 66/7 c.E (Bell. U, 
18, 1 § 459), Gaba is mentioned between Acre and Caesarea. 

The data of Josephus is also important for the history of Gaba 
before the time of Herod. One of the cities, which Gabinius built 
in the time of Pompey is mentioned in the corrupted forms 
Tauwada or T'aBada (Bell. I, 8, 4 § 166) and Taga (Ant. XIV, 
5, 3 §88). Alt is of the opinion that the references in both sources 
are to Gaba; if this opinion is correct, then his assumption — that 
the coins with the legend T'aBnvwy on the reverse side, whose 
dating begins with 60-61 B. C. E., were minted in this city from 
the days of Titus until the third century c. E. — is also probable.* 
As we know that it was Pompey’s policy to support the Hellenistic 
cities, it may perhaps be inferred that Gaba was already a gentile 
town and an important strategic point in southwestern Galilee 
at the end of the Maccabean period.’ This would fit in well with 


8 Alt, ZDPV 1939, p. 8; cf. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman 
Provinces, p. 455, n. 42. For the period of Herod, cf. Alt, PJB 1940, pp. 86 f. 
9 There is, however, no basis for the assumption that Gaba is already 
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the information of Georgios: Synkellos concerning the gentile 
cities which were conquered by Alexander Jannai; among these 
cities is mentioned Gaba together with Mount Tabor, which is 
on the other side of the Ezdraelon Valley.’ 

From the Byzantine period we have a curious information in 
the Onomasticon of Eusebius: T'afe is mentioned as being 
situated 16 miles from Caesarea, and is identified with biblical 
Gibbethon."* It is improbable that Eusebius actually means 
Gaba Hippeon, because the short distance from Caesarea does 
not permit us to locate this site in Galilee or the Great Valley. 
Abel identifies this Gaba with Jeba‘ in the Plain of Sharon, about 
24 km. south of Haifa."? The latest Byzantine sources (from the 
6th and 7th Cent.) mention Gaba as a town in Palaestina 
Secunda, namely, in Galilee.* 

We may conclude, from these various sources, that Gaba was 
already a Hellenistic town in the second century B.C. E., and 
that it existed at least until the Arabic period. The information 
provided by Josephus makes it possible for us to establish its 
location in Lower Galilee, at the edge of the territory of Acre, 
near Mt. Carmel, and in the vicinity of Besara, which was 
3.700 km. distant. It was located in an important strategic 
position and certainly commanded a key point of communication, 
from which it was easy to control the Great Valley and the hill 
country of southwestern Galilee. The identification with Sheikh 
Abreik, as suggested by Gurein about 70 years ago, having been 
disproved, various attempts have since been made to identify it 
with other sites. Worthy of attention is that of Alt, who locates 
Gaba at Jelamet el-Manstira, about a mile north of Tell Qeimiin 
(biblical Jokneam) and three miles southwest of Beth She‘arim 


mentioned in Judith, ch. 3 (cf. Alt, ZDP V 1939, pp. 5 ff.; Stummer, Geographie 
des Buches Judith (1947), pp. 5 f.). According to this story, Holofernes camped 
between I'aGay and Scythopolis; it appears best to accept the reading TarBav 
(Cod. Alex.) and to identify this site with ‘Ein Tabfin, now Kefar Yehezq’el. 
This site is probably Talmudic Tabina or Tfibniya (Tos. Shebi‘ith 7, 14, etc.; 
the vocalization is uncertain), and Fons Tubania of the Crusaders (cf. Abel, 
Geographie I, pp. 445 f.). 

0 Synkellos, Chronographie, ed. Dindorf, 559, 3. 

The Onomasticon of Eusebius, ed. Klostermann, p. 70, 8. 

” Géographie de la Palestine II, p. 323. 

%3 Alt, cbed., pp. 8 ff.; PJB 1933, p. 77. 
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(Sheikh Abreik).*4 Unfortunately, Alt did not examine this in- 
significant site, nor did he pay attention to the fact that Jelamet 
el-Mansiira is located neither in Galilee nor near Mt. Carmel, but 
on the slopes of Mt. Carmel itself. Even less plausible is Alt’s 
second suggestion, according to which it is possible to identify 
Gaba with Qira, which is south of Tell Qeimiin’’ for this site is 
outside the territories of Galilee, far removed from the main 
roads, without strategic importance and nearly five miles from 
Beth She‘arim. 

During the second campaign of the excavations at Sheikh 
Abreik, the archaeological expedition of the Israel Exploration 
Society undertook an exploration of the area west of Sheikh 
Abreik in order to discover the location of Gaba. Special attention 
was paid to el-Haritlyye, where a new settlement — Sha‘ar 
Ha‘amaqim — was then being established; and it soon became 
certain that the upper layers of this spot were Arabic and that 
the lower layers were Byzantine and Roman. To the Roman- 
Byzantine period belong stone structures and characteristic 
sherds; a long wall of small ashlars, discovered in the south of 
the mound, is apparently the outer wall of a Roman building, 
and the earliest pottery dates from the Herodian period. It is, 
of course, quite possible that a more precise surface exploration 
or digging will unearth even earlier sherds; but it should be 
pointed out that nowhere in the whole area of the mound were 
Iron Age sherds to be found, nor does the site itself lead one to 
believe that there existed here a pre-Hellenic settlement. 

There can be no question of the strategic importance of this 
site: the area of ruins is spread over the entire mound as far as 
the Haifa-Nazareth road running south, and even on the other 
side of the road; the site itself is located on the slopes of the hill 
country of Lower Galilee, beside the key point at the entrance 
from the Plain of Acre to the narrow pass leading to the Great 
Valley through which the River Kishon makes its way. Here 
there is indeed an important road junction; besides the bridge 
(Jisr el-Haritiyye) which is situated to the west of the mound, 
the roads running from Acre and Haifa to Megiddo-Jenin and to 


™ Alt, ZDPV, 1939, pp. 16 ff. 
1s Alt, ibid., pp. 17 f.; PJB 1940, pp. 80 f. 
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Nahalal, ‘Afffle, and Nazareth meet each other. A garrison 
stationed in el-H4ritiyye could easily command the vital com- 
’ munication lines in this area. Furthermore, el- Harittyye lies two 
miles (three km.) from Beth She‘arim in a straight line, and 
approximately 714 miles (about 11 km.) from Simonias. 

The above facts as well as the description given generally in 
the Vita of Josephus are in favour of the identification of Gaba 
with el-H4ritiyye.*® As for the fortified camp of Herod in the 
Great Valley (mentioned by Josephus),*? it may perhaps be 
identified with the remains of the Roman camp at the foot of 
Mt. Carmel, near Jeldmet el-Mansfira, overlooking the western 
part of the valley." 


Et 


Together with the identification of Gaba of the Cavalry there 
arises another topographical problem. In Pharaoh Thutmosis 
III’s list of Palestinian localities,'® there are mentioned, among 
the various city-states in the Ezdraelon Valley and the Plain of 
Acre, two cities with the name of Geba‘ (Egyptian Kb‘). One of 
them (No. 114) appears together with ‘nqn‘m, biblical Jokneam. 
The other one, Geba' (Kb‘) Swmn (No. 41) — the predicative 
Swmn being perhaps a transcription of Canaanite-Hebrew Smn 
(“‘olive oil’’)"®—is mentioned together with M’8’r, biblical Mishal, 
and ’ksp, biblical Achshaph, in the Plain of Acre (cf. Josh. 19.25), 
which have been identified by me with Tell en-Nahl and Tell 
Harbaj (near Kefar Hasidim) respectively.° 

I had previously identified Gaba of the Cavalry with Geba‘, 
No. 114, of the Thutmosis list ;?* but this now seems less likely 
than the new proposal of Yeivin,?? who identifies it with Geba‘ 


6 This identification has been accepted by Avi-Yonah, Map of Roman 
Palestine?, p. 38. 

1 Ant. XV, 8, 5 § 294. 

8 Investigated by Schumacher, ZDPV 1908, p. 125. 

*» Simons, Handbook for the Study of the Egyptian Topographical Lists, 
pp. 111 ff.; Noth, ZDPV 1938, p. 60 ff.; Yeivin, JEA 36 (1950), pp. 51 ff. 

102 Miller, MVAG 12, p. 16. 

2 BJPES 6, p. 158; Bull. des Et. juwives en Egypte 1, p. 49. 
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Swmn of the same list. It is noteworthy that in the recently 
published stela of Amenhotep II (the son and successor of 
Thutmosis III), which contains detailed information about his 
military campaigns to the East,?3 Geba‘ Swmn is mentioned as 
the last station on his campaign in the Ezdraelon Valley, coming 
immediately after Anaharath (cf. Josh. 19.19: perhaps Tell 
el-‘Ajjfl near Endor) and Hwmkt (?). It therefore becomes quite 
clear that Amenhotep returned to Egypt via the Plain of Acre 
and the Palestinian Coast, and that Geba‘ Swmn was an im- 
portant stronghold defending the entrance from the Ezdraelon 
Valley to the maritime plain. 

It can be established that this Geba‘ which is mentioned in 
the Egyptian documents of the 15th cent. is located in the same 
area in which there later stood a Hellenistic city of the same 
name. El-H4ritiyye is not a fel] and gives no evidence of having 
been a Canaanite city in the late Bronze Age; but about a 
kilometer southwest of el-H4ritiyye, near Jisr el-H4rittyye and 
the spring, there is situated Tell ‘Amr. The small excavation 
carried out in this mound by Garstang*4 brought to light Arab 
sherds in the topmost layer, and, beneath this, pottery from the 
Late Bronze and the Early Iron Ages, and even some Hellenistic 
sherds. It is therefore apparent that this site was occupied from 
the Late Bronze (16th—-13th Cent. B.c.£.) to the Hellenistic 
period (perhaps with a gap in EI II-III). As in many other cases, 
the settlement was moved from the small mound in the plain, 
on the bank of River Kishon, to the more suitable site of 
el-H4ritiyye; and this probably took place during the Hellenistic 
period.’s 

By establishing the location of Geba‘-Gaba at Tell ‘Amr and 
el-Haritiyye, we can throw new light on the problem of Harosheth 
of the Peoples (a7 nwan), the presumed “‘seat’’ of Sisera which 
is mentioned several times in Judg. 4. The supposed similarity 

22 JEA 36, p. 57. 

23 Badawi, ASAE 42, pp. 1 ff.; Wilson apud Pritchard, Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts Relating to the O. T., pp. 245 ff. 

24 BSAJ, Bulletin No. 2, pp. 14 ff. 

25 It is not surprising that Geba is not mentioned in the Biblical sources, 
for information about this area is sparse, and it is also doubtful if this site 
was occupied during the Hebrew Monarchy. 
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between the names HaréSet and el-H4ritiyye (a good Arabic name) 
had led scholars of the last century to identify them; and when 
it became clear that el-H4rittyye could not be considered for 
various reasons, most scholars were then led to agree with 
Albright’s opinion, namely, that the location of Harosheth of 
the Peoples must be placed at the neighbouring Tell ‘Amr.”° 
The identification of Canaanite Geba‘ with Tell ‘Amr, however, 
rules out this assumption; furthermore, we may well ask whether 
a town named HaréSset haggéyim ever existed, for, with the 
exception of the references in Judg. 4, we have no knowledge of 
this place. The name is compounded of two elements, the first 
of which is peculiar, and the second of which means, perhaps, a 
conglomeration of various ethnic groups living in one area, or 
at least represents an ancient term for an ethnically and socially 
indefinite population (hordes, tribes) in contrast to the permanent 
and politically organized population of a country or a region 
(cf. Tid‘al, king of Géyim, in Gen. 14). Significant from this point 
of view is the name Gélil haggdyim (only in Isa. 8.23), ‘‘The 
District of the Peoples’ applied to a large area in Northern 
Palestine. 51d1b 01 4 (Josh. 12.23) must be corrected according 
to LX X.B, which reads $»d1d on. 49; thus the name was under- 
stood in the Hellenistic period, i.e., TadtAdva ta@v eOvav (the 
LXX rendering of Isa. 8.23) or D'adtAaia ad\d\ogidwy (II Macc. 
Sale) cae 

om 55) recalls the designations onwban mb») (Josh. 13.2), 
nwbp mod) (Joel 4.4) and yan mb», (Josh. 22.10-11) — all 
clearly limited districts of a certain region or country.27? $535 
(with the article) or b»bin pow (I Kings 9.11) was known as a 
distinctively demarcated district, including the regions north of 
the Ezdraelon Valley, from Kedesh Naphtali (Josh. 20.7, etc.: 
now Qadas) in the northeast to Cabul (I Kings 9.11: now Kaba) 
in the west.?® 


Albright, BASOR 4, p. 8; 12, p. 18; Alt, PJB 1925, pp. 42 ff.; Abel, 
ibid., pp. 343 f.; Maisler, Historical Atlas, Biblical Times, map 7. 

27 Cf. Alt, PIB 1937; pp. 52 fi.; 1939, pp. 72 f. 

27 Cf. Glueck, AASOR XXV-XXVIII, p. 299. 

28 Similarly, other regions and districts in Western Palestine are known 
as poyn or poym yas (Josh. 17.16), 3137 or 327 YAN, 7997 etc., and even ban 
on (Zeph. 2.5-7). They all refer to clearly demarcated areas. 
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These considerations lead us to a new solution of the problem 
of Harosheth of the Peoples. It is apparently the name of an 
entire region or district closely related to Galilee of the Peoples, 
and not of a town in southwestern Galilee (el-H4ritiyye or 
Tell ‘Amr). Jabin appears in Judg. 4 as “‘the king of Canaan 
who ruled in Hazor’’ (4.2,23-24). Hazor had already risen to 
prominence in the period of Amarna,?? and after the settlement 
of the Israelite tribes in the hill-country, Hazor became the 
capital of the Canaanite city-states in Northern Palestine, ‘‘for 
Hazor was the head of all those kingdoms” (Josh. 11.10). 
Therefore the title ‘‘King of Canaan’’ fits Jabin correctly, for it 
means ‘‘head of the kings of Canaan’”’ (cf. Judg. 5.19). 

Sisera, the chief of Jabin’s army, ‘“‘dwelt in Harosheth of the 
Peoples,’’ and there was a troop of nine hundred chariots under 
his command (Judg. 4.2-3, 13). According to the Biblical nar- 
rative, he oppressed the Israelites twenty years (half a gener- 
ation), apparently as the viceroy of Jabin in Harosheth; and 
here the reference is to the northern tribes Naphtali, Zebulun, 
and Issachar, as attested in the narrative and in the Song of 
Deborah. It becomes apparent that Harosheth is nothing else but 
the hill country of northern Palestine, the entire region occupied 
by the Israelite tribes, surrounded by the Canaanite city-states 
in the maritime plain, the Ezdraelon Valley and the Jordan 
Valley, and in some areas in Lower Galilee. This region was 
occupied by Sisera and his army,3° and it was Sisera’s responsi- 
bility to impose control over the half-nomadic tribes. Barak, 
the charismatic leader of the tribes of Naphtali and Zebulun, 
“drew’’ Sisera to River Kishon expecting the arrival of an 
auxiliary Israelite army from Central Palestine. Actually, Barak 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the Canaanites on the Waters of 
Megiddo (W4di Lejjfin) with the help of the Josephite tribes 
(Judg. 5.14, 18-19). This victory resulted in the liberation of 
the Israelite regions in Northern Palestine from Canaanite 
domination. 

The later development of these historical events is to be found 
in Josh. 11. The historical background of this narrative, loosely 


29 Cf. Garstang, Joshua-Judges, pp. 381 ff.; Albright, BASOR 78, pp. 8 f. 
30 For aw in Judg. 4.2, cf. I Kings 11.16; Mesha inscription, |. 8. 
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associated with Joshua, is apparently the new attempt of Jabin to 
reoccupy the hill country, perhaps with the purpose to renew the 
Canaanite control over the vital roads leading from Hazor and 
the Jordan Valley to the Phoenician coast; but after the second 
defeat of Jabin and his allies in the battle by the Waters of 
Merom (Wadi Meirfin in Upper Galilee), Hazor was captured 
and destroyed by the Israelites. 

The proposed determination of Harosheth of the Peoples as 
parallel to Galil of the Peoples enables us to suggest that nwan 
was originally an appellative referring to the hill country. It 
appears that this term is closely associated with #th (‘‘wooded 
mountain’’),3* Ugaritic brSn,3? Akkadian hurSanu (‘‘mountain’’).33 
It is remarkable that the Septuagint translation of o 7 nwan 
in Judg. 4 is “Apelow Tay éOy@v, and it is quite difficult to 
indicate with certainty what was the older vocalization: both 
the collective form nv n or the plural form nvnan are possible.34 
In any case, it is apparently an early Canaanite designation of 
the hilly and wooded regions of Northern Palestine, in contrast 
to the coastal plain and the valleys. This designation, also used 
in early Israel, was of course completely superseded by the term 
Galil. 


3 Cf. II Chr. 27.4 (the plural form own) and also I Sam. 23.15; Ezek. 31.3. 

In Palestinian Aramaic sv7\n means forest, and even in Palestinian Arabic 
of 
Uy> appears as a loanword in the same meaning. 

32 Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, p. 232a (Anath ix: II: 23, III: 22). 

33 The relationship between them is of course obscure. — There are several 
parallels for the change of the ending, such as Biblical ‘Alm6n-‘Alemet (‘alamét), 
modern ‘almit. 

34 Cf. nya (Egypt. Knnrt), ninja, ny. 
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ie 


HERE can hardly be any doubt that in the phrase as written 
in I Sam. 14.32 >5w bx oyn wy the first word vy must 
have been originally yw “and the people betook themselves 


towards the booty,’’ comp. Arabic Jl ie “to betake oneself 


towards.’ The error can easily be accounted for through metath- 
esis, which is frequent in Hebrew as in other Semitic languages. 
As to the Kre vy, it makes no sense whatever, since the stem 
yy means ‘‘to scream’’, as in Arabic. But if so, then also vym 
ibid. 15.19 should be read ywm ‘‘and thou betookest thyself 
towards the booty.”’ Evidently this reading was influenced by the 
Kre of the preceding word. 


ae 


With regard to the topographical term n>nim jax in I Kings 1.9 
reference should be made now to H. St. J. B. Philby, who in his 
travels through Arabia made the following interesting observa- 
tion:4 ‘They told me of Jafura (in southern Arabia), where they 
find a marvellous moving stone, which travels, so they say, of 
its own volition over the sands, leaving a trail to betray its 
course... What may be the true facts of the phenomenon I can- 
not say, but perhaps the apparent motion of the stones over the 
sands is in reality due to the motion of the sands themselves.”’ 


t The Kre is 95wn Os ayn oy), rendered by the English versions ‘‘and 
the people flew upon the spoil.” 

2 See Lane, Lexicon, p. 1366, col. I. 

3 Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires Arabes, 11, 195, col. 1. 


4 The Heart of Arabia (New York, 1923), I, 47. 
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Similarly R. E. Cheesman:s ‘‘We were soon out in the gravel 
plain once more and marched the whole day among the weirdly 
shaped stones, some of them as round and smooth and large as 
croquet balls. It is here, Saleh told us, that stones are sometimes 
found walking about under their own power. This phenomenon 
is supposed by the nomads to be the work of spirits and is gener- 
ally believed to occur. Saleh said he had seen stones walk in the 
Jafura and Sahba deserts over which we should be passing for 
the next two days, and had no doubt that, if we looked out for 
them, we should see several. He said they might be any colour, 
but were round and about the size of a hen’s egg, and they made 
a zigzag course in the sand . . . By crossing its own track the stone © 
makes a series of irregular loops and does not follow a merely 
winding or straight-forward path.” 

According to George F. Moore,® the BairvAoe or BartiALa, 
first mentioned in Philo Byblius with the explanation Ai@ous 
éuwvxous, are stones ‘‘endowed with the power of self-motion.”’ 
After a fairly exhaustive study of the occurrences in Philo, 
Damascius, the Etymologicum Magnum, and other sources, he 
concluded: ‘‘the name BaitvAot was appropriated to certain 
small stones of peculiar character, to which various daemonic — 
or, as we might say, magical — properties were ascribed; they 
moved about, talked, or otherwise answered questions, and 
afforded a powerful protection to their possessors. There is no 
evidence that the name was anywhere applied to the ordinary 
holy stones, — cones, pillars, omphaloi, or the like.” 


3. 


Every biblical scholar recognizes that Isa. 8.22 s1y9 mawm Any 
nap 2x1 mpix is impossible grammatically and syntactically, 
the way it is vocalized and accentuated by the Masorah: the 
combination mpix syn is nonsensical, while nbax fails to agree 
with naa». To remedy this confusion I would like to suggest a 


5 In Unknown Arabia, (London, 1926), p. 236. 
6 American Journal of Archaeology, VII, 198 ff. 
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slight departure from the vowels and accents of the masoretic 
text, reading, 0439 nb) npix AyD MDwM AI, ‘“‘and behold distress 
and darkness making it impossible to flee, distress and darkness 
making it impossible to depart.’’? Note the exact parallelism of 
movm mx and aba api, which is in keeping with classical diction 
in the Scriptures. The prefixed » in both cases is of course of a 
negative or privative torce.$ 


4. 


Perhaps it is not necessary to emend in ovya in Isa. 11.15 into 
m7 oxya with Luzzatto, Krochmal, Graetz, and Perles. Hebr. 


oy may be equivalent to Arabic uc “cloud, anger,’’® and 
im7 oya may therefore mean “with the violence of his wind,” 
something similar to 1»8 m7 in Job 4.9. Thus the Jewish-American 
version rightly renders our phrase ‘‘with His scorching wind,” 


probably following Saadya’s rns’ jn 71502. 


5. 


In Isaiah’s prophecy against Moab, towards the close of ch. 15, 
we find the following phrase nots maKxwd) aN ax nwd,d, which 
evidently is abrupt and incomplete. According to the biblical 
principle of parallelism there should be another word at the end 
similar to mn x. Since the next word at the beginning of ch. 16 
is ndw, I surmise that a word bnyw fell out through haplography” 
and that the original text read Ynw notx maxwdi aaN aN nop), 
“fa lion upon him that escapeth of Moab, a lion upon him that is 
left of Adama.’ This makes good sense even if we do not know 
the exact significance of no7%. I am inclined to take it as the name 
of a place, following Septuagint’s "Adauwa, some unknown place 


7 Literally ‘‘to spread out,” but also ‘“‘to disperse,’’ comp. Arab. ce in 
Biberstein Kazimirski’s Dictionnaire Arabe-Frangats, II, 1225, col. 2. 

8 See Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebrew Grammar, § 119w-y. 

9 Comp. Lane, Lexicon, p. 2320, col. 1. 

x0 T assume of course that the Hebrew text was written continuously and 
that there was no division into chapters. 
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in Moab. Some read o7x and refer it to the land Edom, but why 
should Edom be mentioned in a prophecy on Moab? nw is 
poetical for ms and is parallel to it also in Job 4.10. 


6. 


In spite of the simplicity of the individual words in Isa. 32.19 
yyn Sawn nbpwar ayn naa 472), the sense of the passage remains 
obscure and puzzling to the extreme. Some of our best exegetes, 
such as Luzzatto and Ehrlich, pronounced it insurmountably 
difficult and well-nigh hopeless. Needless to say, numerous at- 
tempts have been made at emendation of the passage, but none 
of them quite satisfactory.’ Clearly, the difficulty hinges on the 
word sy'n rather than on any other word in the sentence: what 
sense is there in the expression ‘‘and it will hail in the descent of 
the forest’’? Now it seems to me, after considerable reflection, 
that by a slight change of 1y’n to vyn very good sense could be 
obtained, namely ‘‘And it shall be cool at the descent of the city, 
even if the city should descend into the valley.’’ We must re- 
member that the prophecy is eschatological, predicting the joys 
and pleasures of peaceable habitation, secure dwellings and quiet 
resting-places.%4 Naturally this is followed by a promise, quite 
evident in tropical and sun-scorched countries like Palestine, 
that the cities, nay even the hearts of the cities, will be cool and 
refreshing, though they happen to lie in valleys, which are 
notoriously hot. As to the philological justification of my render- 
ing, I construe the verb 37: in the sense in which it is common 
in Arabic: > “to be cold or cool’’;'s the infin. construct nn, 


™ That this word was used as the name of a place may be seen from the 
city 78 in the vale of Siddim (Gen. 10.19 and elsewhere). 

7 A favorite emendation with modern commentators is 17”) for 773), but, 
aside from the fact that such an emendation (an easy instead of a difficult 
reading) is anti-critical, it fails to yield a better or more satisfactory sense. 
Besides, it is not supported by the Targum, as so many think (see note in 
Kittel-Kahle’s edition of the Bible ad Joc.): 8173 N)N) “and hail will come 
down” is an exact, though not literal, rendering of Hebr. 773)! 

%3 Through the principle of metathesis. 

™ So the preceding verse 18. 

* Lane, Lexicon, p. 183, col. 2. 
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from 17, may be construed as a noun meaning ‘‘descent’’;"° 
~y could easily be mistaken for ny", the letters being the same 
though in a different sequence, especially since 1y’ occurs in 
verse 15 above; finally the phrase vyn bpwn nbpwa is taken as a 
circumstantial clause, coordinate in form but subordinate in 
meaning.’? The question whether yn refers to Jerusalem or not 
is not essential, since my interpretation could suit both cases. 


We 


In support of the genuineness of the phrase 17 n& wR iy7 in 
Jer. 6.3 it is highly fit and proper to quote an Arabic usage found 


in Dozy: we cf %& “a flock, a fold.”"® The meaning of the 


Hebrew phrase is therefore ‘‘each one of the shepherds tended his 
flock.’”” Emendation is unnecessary, especially since it is un- 
warranted by the ancient versions, all of which bear out the 
masoretic text, though not the exact meaning.’9 


8. 


Jer. 48.15 n>y m4y1 ami aw is syntactically difficult and quite 
unintelligible. The first two words are quite clear: ‘‘Moab is 
spoiled,’ but the last two cannot mean ‘‘and they are gone up 
into her cities,’’ as is generally assumed in our English versions.”° 
Nor is the common emendation nby vby ax a4 in the least 
satisfactory, since in addition to being too easy it does violence 
to the masoretic text. I think a better solution is to read 17¥ 
moyn ayi-axin ‘Moab is spoiled and Ar is carreid away.’’ As is 
evident from some passages in the Bible,?* »y is parallel to asin 


6 Incidentally, the biblical phrase VY N17 might better be used for the 
term ‘‘down town” than the modern VY 1710, 

17 Comp. Driver, Hebrew Tenses, pp. 195 ff. 

18 Supplément, II, 849, col. I. 

19 The Targumic 773M N’ 4A) ]’y’D) is a paraphrase, not a translation. 

20 It is true that 779 may be construed with an accusative of place 
whither, but generally it is followed by D® or 2Y or prefix 2. Besides, the 
subject is wanting, and we are at a loss to know who is gone up into her cities. 

2t See Deut. 2.9.18.29 and also Isa. 15.1. 
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and in fact a synonym for it. As to n>yn, Hoph. of my, in the 
sense of ‘‘be carried away,” namely into exile, it is likewise sub- 
stantiated from the Bible, though the passage in question is some- 
what obscure.” This solution yields very good sense and involves 
nothing more than the elimination of a yod, which undoubtedly 
crept in in later years to justify an erroneous reading. 


9. 


It is hardly necessary to assume metathesis and read 1qna0 “‘his 
choice troops”’ for 1m429 in Ezek. 17.21.73 Perhaps the rare Hebrew 


word is on a par with Arabic 44, pl. Cu meaning ‘‘the choice 
part of anything.’’4 


10. 


It is customary to emend to ny » the difficult hapaxlegomenon 
muy in Ezek. 21.20 referring to the sword and to point to verse 14 
where the former word is used in exactly the same connection.’ 
However, as pointed out by David Yellin,?° the emendation is 
quite unnecessary, since Arabic lees, and also bs, denote “‘to 
draw the sword from the sheath.’’?? 


Ibe 


The phrase 4777 ox in Ezek. 21.26 may be compared to the 
Arabic expression Gye el, which signifies “‘the main part of 
the road,” i. e. when it is a great road or track, with small roads 


22 Nah. 2.8. See on this difficult verse my paper ‘‘A New Ishtar 
Epithet in the Bible’ in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies,. VIII (1949), 
104 ff. 

23 So Ewald, Smend, and others. 

24 See Lane, Lexicon, p. 182, col. 1. 

25 See, e. g., Lagarde, Ubersicht, p. 30; Cornill in his Commentary ad Joc.; 
B. D. B., Lexicon, s. v. 

26 In the Hebrew periodical Leshonenu, I, 17 f. 

21 Comp. Biberstein Kazimirski, Dictronnaire, II, 1128. 
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or tracks around it, the greatest is so called.?® Accordingly, the 
following phrase_0°2777 *2w veo cannot be a later gloss inserted to 
explain its antecedent, as maintained by many commentators, but 
is a variant parallel expression, stressing the fact that the king 
of Babylon stands in a very prominent place to use divination. 


N22. 


No attempt to extract a plausible meaning out of jx in Ezek. 
23.24.has been successful so far, nor are the numerous attempts 
at emendation of any service. The best bet seems to be an old 
suggestion to read xn instead of }¥4,?2 which is found already in 
medieval Jewish sources?? and may go back to some ancient 
versions." ]xn is similar to U@* in Arabic, where it signifies 
“fortress, weapons, horses,’”’ in fact all sorts of arms, being 


derived from (;2> “‘to fortify” (a place).3? Another form Ole> 


is used in the sense of “‘stallion,’’33 hence Ben Yehuda in his large 
Dictionary suggested reading in our passage }xn “‘stallion.’’ Thus 
interpreted the phrase >15n 297 jxn pby 1xa yields excellent sense: 
“and they shall come against thee with stallions, chariots and 
wheels,’ this being followed by various kinds of protective 
weapons: buckler, shield and helmet. 


13 


That py 732 is used in the Bible in the sense of jy 712 yoN Is 
proved clearly by Ezek. 25.10 012 py 32 727n xb, for which the 
Peshitto erroneously reads pny 132 N39; comp. also the preceding 


28 See Lane, Lexicon, p. 90, col. 1. 

29 An interchange between 7 and 1 is readily understood, see Delitzsch, 
Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im A.T., § 106. 

3° Dunash ben Labrat, Menahem ben Saruk, Rashi, Moses Kimhi, and 
others. 

3 Thus the Peshitto and Targum render ‘‘with arms,’ so also some 
Lucianic manuscripts and Theodoret. 

#2 Lane, Lexicon, p. 586, col. 3; comp. also Landberg, Glossaire Datinors, 
pp. 424 ff. 

33 See Lane and Biberstein Kazimirski s. v. 

34 Namely the Babylonians and their satellites. 
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mwas mnnn referring likewise to }y 712 immediately preceding 
it, and v. 5 above jxx yann> poy 72a my odo. mad aa ms cnn. 
Further proof may be found in Jer. 25.21, where }1»y 12 is coupled 
with os and anin.35 Evidently the biblical writers preferred 
this compound name to the plain name poy, which occurs only 
twice in the Bible.s° Perhaps reference should be made to Accad- 
ian, where Bit Ammdnu is found on the side of Ammdnu. 


14. 


The difficult o72 in Ezek. 27.32 nyp ona dy ixswn has been 
rendered variously by the different versions, some construing it 
as oma ‘‘their sons,’’37 others as opm “in their wailing or lamen- 
tation.’’38 Modern exegetes, like Cornill, excise it altogether as 
senseless and superfluous. I am inclined to think that oqa 
<o7msa, “in their ships,” »28 being a collective noun.3? That an 
initial s may disappear in Hebrew,?° as in other Semitic languages, 
is quite evident from Semitic grammars, and needs no further 
corroboration. Suffice it to adduce the following similar forms: 
o’pra instead of o’pmsa in Job 36.8, nbsp instead of nbdxv in 
I Kings 5.25, nibo instead of nabxo in Ezek. 20.27, etc. As to 
sense, it is not a bit impaired, since the mourners who mourn 
over the fall of Tyre are said to be sailors going in boats to and 
from Tyre. 


15. 


The problematic passage of Hos. 4.4 wx nay bx) at-bx ws 4S 
173 °2°909 Joy is still best understood by Ehrlich, who takes the 
first half of the verse as a statement of the people of Israel in 


35 See Néldeke in Z.D.M.G., XL (1886), 171. 

361 Sam. 11.11 and Ps. 83.8. It should be noted, though, that in the first 
passage the Septuagint, Peshitto and Targum read })9Y 72. 

37 So Septuagint and Peshitto. 

38 So Targum and Vulgate. 39 See Biblical Lexica s. v. 

4° Through aphaeresis, comp. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, § 19h. 

4* Comp. verse 29. 

# Jn his Randglossen ad loc, 
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quotation, while the second half is addressed by the prophet to 
the priests or to a priest, thus: ‘‘Yet let no man contend, neither 
let any man reprove’’ (they say), but thy people are my con- 
tenders, O priest!43 Not so happy is his remedy in the following 
verse, where he emends the phrase Jox *mnT to Joy mon ‘and 
thou hast cheated thy people.’’ This is too violent an emendation, 
hence I would prefer reading yx nom ‘‘and thy procreatrix will 
cease to exist,’’ which is the same as “‘thy people will be de- 
stroyed.”’ There is absolutely no need for changing nx to Joy, 
as so many scholars are wont to do. In my rendering of ox by 
““procreatrix,” the word naturally refers to the people, nation or 
tribe begetting the individuals, not necessarily ‘‘mother’’ with 
the limited concept of family. This meaning is borne out in 
practically all the Semitic languages.‘ 


16. 


In the phrase 113 7p1t naw of Hos. 7.9 the word npr has repeatedly 
been called into question: on the basis of the somewhat similar 
expression 1nsxoa Ana nyos in II Chr. 26.19 some commentators 
believed themselves justified in proposing anv instead of mp 
in our passage.45 As a matter of fact, however, the two verbs 
seem to be synonymous in Semitic, both meaning ‘“‘to shine,”’ 
hence emendation is quite unnecessary. It is true that the primary 
meaning of pr is ‘“‘to scatter abundantly,” but from this was 
derived a secondary meaning ‘‘to scatter light’’ (said of the sun 
or a star), hence “‘to rise or shine.’’4° 


43 Reading ’2°79 instead of ’23°7053, ad error due to dittography of 9, 
and construing ]i19 as a vocative. 


44 Comp. Hebr. 78, Arab. 431, pl. el, Asyr. ummatu, ‘tribe, people,” 


a8, 
and particularly the juxtaposition of 0°98 and Oj) in Ps. 117.1. 

4s Notably Ehrlich in his Randglossen ad loc. Others take 7?! as an in- 
transitive (Kimhi, Hitzig, Keil, Wiinsche, et al.) or else as a passive 1) 
(Nowack, Sellin, e¢ al.) meaning ‘scattered profusely.” 

46 Comp. Arab. 3» 5) in Dozy, Supplément, 1, 588, col. 2; also Neo- 
Syriac P71 in Maclean’s Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac, Oxford 


IQOT, p. 90. 
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ivi 


Hos. 12.12 17 Sw 48 ps ty>. ox makes no sense whatever in its 
present form: it gives the impression of a conditional clause with 
a protasis but no apodosis. Somehow we do not expect the con- 
ditional particle at the beginning of the clause. Is it possible that 


we ought to read of instead of ox? o& corresponds to Arabic él, 


the plural of 4], ‘“‘tribe,’’ and similarly Aram. xox. The word 
even occurs once in the Scriptures, namely in Ps. 117.1, where 
ox stands parallel to or: We might therefore read here (7)ox 
sys) and render the phrase as follows: ‘‘The tribes of Gilead were 
given to iniquity, they were naught but lying.’’47 The reference 
could be, of course, to the tribes of Reuben and Gad and half of 
Menasseh that had settled in Gilead, in Transjordania, and 
shared in the wickedness of the rest of Israel, for which they were 
ultimately exiled or destroyed by the mighty Assyrians. 


18. 


It is generally admitted that Am. 2.7 wena parsmpy-by pexea 
o54 is not comme il faut in a grammatical sense, hence the at- 
tempts by modern commentators at reconstruction of this pas- 
sage. Various restorations have been suggested, some good some 
bad, but there is no need to discuss them here.4* My purpose here 
is to suggest a new and what to me seems a more plausible solu- 
tion. For some time I have been convinced that the original 
reading must have been orb7) ows 7 yraxmByd>ay opxva, “who 
grind (or crush) to the dust of the earth the needy and the poor.”’ 
My justifications are as follows: the reading o’»xva or even 
o’pwa4? is corroborated by the Septuagint’s Ta matovvTa; '> ay 
could easily be contracted to by, especially if we assume that 7y 


47 Septuagint Wevdets. 

48 Anyone interested in them may find them in Harper’s elaborate Com- 
mentary on Amos in the International Critical Commentary Series. 

49 Both *|8¥ and *)\¥ seem to have been used for ‘‘bruise, crush,’’ comp. 
Bible Lexica, s. vv, 
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might have been abbreviated to 'y;5° wx instead of owes" might 
equally be explained through abbreviation. The only thing I am 
unable to account for is the 3 of wxra: is it perhaps a dittography 
of the following 1 in the Old Hebrew or Phoenician script? 
Instead of ob) o wx we might also read 0°57 own and explain 
the second as epexegetical to the first. Indeed, this remedy is 
required by the fullness of the line. 


IQ. 


Am. 5.6 bxmad aazo-7s) 7>28) ADP ma wo ndxp is far from 
clear and intelligible, since the verb n>x ‘‘to prosper’’ hardly fits 
the situation of a burning and consuming fire. Moreover, ¥sx-na 
is hardly a suitable parallel to ,pv-na, as recognized by many 
exegetes.5? I surmise that the original reading might have been 
Deawemad aasp ps aby) ADV ma wrx Jnd-p “lest a fire lick the 
house of Joseph and consume it, and there be none to quench it 
in the house of Israel.’’ It is true that this involves a serious step, 
namely the elimination of the letter x, but it is not altogether 
impossible that an original 2nb’ was somehow transformed into 
onbx. The chief consideration is that the former reading makes 
excellent sense. Though used in the Scriptures only of grass and 
dust, the Pi‘el of qn’ occurs several times in connection with 
fire in post-biblical Hebrew, in the sense of “‘Iapping’’ or ‘‘lick- 
ing.’’53 Further, although wx is generally feminine in the Bible it is 
sometimes also masculine.s+ The vocalization of a2) is based on 
the reading of the Septuagint kal xatragayn airov. Also the 
reading bx1w mab instead of 5x nad rests on the evidence of the 
Alexandrene version, and is more fitting to the context than the 
masoretic reading. 


50 See Perles, Analekien, pp. 4 ff. 

st For the pleonastic writing UN instead of Y7 (from a stem 17 or U4) 
comp. II Sam. 12.1 and Prov. 13.23. 

s? See Harper’s Commentary (ICC Series) ad loc. 

53 See, for example, B. Kam. 6a, and comp. further the Dictionaries of 
Levy and Jastrow s. v. 

54 As in Jer. 48.45, Ps. 104.4, and elsewhere. 
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20. 


To render 15700) 1717 in Am. 6.10 by “uncle (father’s brother) 
and uncle (mother’s brother)’’s5 is highly fantastic and entirely 
baseless. Nor is the rendering ‘‘uncle and he that burneth him’’s* 
much better. The ancient versions are of no help whatever, nor 
are the numerous emendations of modern times of any con- 
sequence. I favor the rendering ‘“‘pots and jars,” reading ixvn 
059001 0917, ‘‘and they shall carry pots and jars in order to bring 
out the bones out of the house.’’ To substantiate the connotation 
of oproe I would like to call attention to the Arabic Wyle, 
pl. —%yl4, meaning ‘‘wine-jar.’’57 The bp stands of course for », 
as realized already by the medieval commentators. As to the sense 
of the phrase, we know from archeological finds in the Near East 
that the bones of the dead were placed in jars and urns (ossu- 
aries) before being buried in the ground.% 


De 


Amos 9.9 17333 yiy qWwxd is striking because the subject is lacking 
and must be inferred from the context. Thus every translator 
and commentator naturally renders ‘‘like as corn is sifted in 
a sieve.’ However, it is quite possible that originally the subject 
was expressed but was dropped subsequently through some error 
or aberration of the eye. I mean that the original text might have 
been 7233 73 yi» “wea, “like as corn is sifted in a sieve,” yet 
shall not the least grain fall upon the earth. The missing 12 could 
easily have been dropped by a scribe through oversight.‘9 


22) 


Nah. 1.10 xbo war wp> S58 ONIAD ONADD) O'DIND OVD IY °D is 
difficult chiefly on account of 1y, which is generally construed 
as the well-known preposition meaning ‘“‘until,’’ with the con- 


55 Following Judah Ibn Koreish and others. 

86 Following Targum, Rashi, and others. 

57 See Lane, Lexicon, p. 1538, col. 2. 

s§ Comp. J. Garrow Duncan, Digging Up Biblical History, 11, 181 ff.; 
also Kurt Galling, Biblisches Reallexikon, col. 248 ff. 

59 Note that the word 12 is used in this book in 5.11, 8.5 and 6. 
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sequent loss of a required verb. Perhaps sy here stands for the 
verb w1y, Pi‘el of the stem 774y, corresponding to the Arabic 
S485 or $3 meaning ‘‘to multiply, to increase.’’°° The present 
abbreviated form could easily be explained as an error through 
haplography of 7. Construing in addition the incongruous 
oOxap> as sa0>-+emphatic enclitic ma™ I render the debated verse 
as follows: ‘‘For he (namely Yahweh) multiplied tangled thorns, 
and as they (namely the Assyrians) imbibe strong drink, becom- 
ing drunk, they will be devoured as stubble fully dry.”’ 


23. 


In the problematic passage of Hab. 1.3 x j1701 2°79 °n the best 
proposition so far is that of Graetz to read xwy instead of xv. 
However, this solution involves an emendation of the masoretic 
text, however small. Would it not be better to retain the Hebrew 
consonants and introduce only a slight change in the vowels by 
reading xv’? This form could then be explained as the Imperfect 
of the long forgotten Passive of the Kal® and rendered appro- 
priately ‘‘and there was strife and contention had arisen.”’ 


24. 


Hab. 3.9 108 mvp niyav Jnwp myn Ay remains very difficult and 
almost senseless. Of numerous suggestions and emendations the 
best seems to be Ehrlich’s qnwp mayn ny ‘Thou wilt surely empty 
Thy bow’’’ and Houbigant’s qnpvx nivp nya “Thou hast sated 
with shafts Thy quiver.’ Both these interpretations yield 
excellent sense, but while the first adheres closely to the masoretic 


60 Lane, Lexicon, p. 1969, col. 3. 

6 This enclitic found in Accadian and Ugaritic has been proved to have 
existed also in biblical Hebrew, comp. H. L. Ginsberg, N’°N8 73N5, p. 20 etc.; 
see also R. de Langhe in Mélanges L. Th. Lefort, Louvain 1946. 

62 That there was a Passive of the Kal in biblical Hebrew, as in other 
Semitic languages, has been made abundantly clear by Bottcher in his Aus- 
frihrliches Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache, § 906, and by Barth in the Fest- 
schrift zum Jubilium Hildesheimer, pp. 145 ff. 

6 Randglossen, ad loc. 

64 Notae Criticae in V. T. Libros, Il, 584 f. 
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text, the second departs from it too widely, and for this reason 
cannot be accepted. Perhaps Duhm was right in reading nysw 
instead of nyaw, and in that case I would complete the second 
line as follows: 7387 nive nypw ‘Thou wilt fly darts aplenty.” 
naxn could be a variant of 1oxn, since 3 and » frequently inter- 
change in Hebrew, and nxn might have become 1px through 
the all too common error of haplography. The fact is that this 
reconstruction is least harmful to the masoretic text and yields 
very satisfactory sense, far better than any reconstruction offered 
so far, and for these reasons deserves thoughtful consideration. 


25) 


The enigmatic expression of Zech. 3.9 ory myay nox jax by 
may now be corroborated from Assyrian sources. In No. 404 of 
the Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire® we read of 
stones with eyes or gleams that were used as tablets for inscrip- 
tions. 


26. 


I am convinced that the original reading of Ps. 2.11 was 1ay 
mya 12 on 7NVa mm nx and that the proper rendering should 
be: ‘‘Worship God in fear and pay homage to Him in trembling.’’ 
My reasons are as follows: 

The Septuagint renders this verse dovAevoaTe TH KUplw ev 
pow, Kal ayah\taobe aiTe év Tpduw,*’ showing that tay and 
21 are strictly parallel and synonymous, both meaning ‘‘to 
worship,” only that the former is by mouth while the latter is 
by bodily motion.** In Arabic, too, Jl» signifies “‘to move in a 
circle,’’®? hence “‘dance.’’ Again, the Greek shows that there was 


6s Comp. Delitzsch, Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im A. T., pp. 113 f. 

66 Ed. Leroy Waterman (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1930), I, 281. 

67 ayadAvacGar is a later form of ayaANouau “to glorify, to pay honor to 
a god,”’ see Liddell-Scott’s Lexicon, s. v. 

68 So Ibn Janah (Kitab al-Usil, s. v. 2°}); 983) onDwA TAN Ayn; 
see also Ibn Ezra on Job 3.22: bard) anowd myn $2 °> ODN w, 

69 Dozy, Supplément, 1, 235, col. 2. 
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15 after 151, as there properly should be for both syntactical and 
metrical reasons, only this particle fell out due to the common 
error of haplography. 

Similarly I would render Ps. 43.4 °5:) nnow bx-dx “unto God the 
joy of my worship,” instead of the colorless ‘‘my exceeding joy.” 


272 


It is now taken for granted that in Ps. 12.7 paxd is an error for 
yin ‘‘gold” caused by dittography of the preceding b and mis- 
pronunciation of n as x.7° Likewise it has been recognized that 
5»by signifies some sort of crucible or smelting furnace, as attested 
by the rendering x5 of the Targum. In further support of the 


latter I wish to call attention to the Arabic je meaning ‘‘a 


strainer.’’7? As an illustration the Taj al-‘urtis? quotes a verse 
from the poet Lebid in which je occurs in the sense of a strainer 
used to strain wine. 


28. 


Ps. 17.13 727n ywrn wp) mubp is notoriously difficult on account 
of the last word which defies sense. Naturally, many take ann 
in apposition with yw, but how can the wicked be the sword of 
the Lord? To render ‘‘by Thy sword,’ as many versions and 
commentators do, is to fly in the face of Hebrew syntax, which 
requires the prefix 3. I therefore suggest the reading y_1n ‘‘who 
taunts Thee’’ instead of Jann —a slight emendation which im- 
proves the text in a superlative degree.’3 That 2 and » often inter- 
change in the Bible is a well-known fact.” 


70 So Houbigant, Graetz, Ehrlich, et al. 

™ Lane, Lexicon, p. 2278, col. 3 f. 

7 VI, 355 below, s. v.. djl). 

73 Comp. this expression in 69.10, 74.18, 89.52, 119.42, and elsewhere in 
the Bible. 

74 See Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 115; also Perles, Analekten, Neue Folge, p. 40. 
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29. 


The stich *n>pwi o’p> in Ps. 22.15 is evidently defective: “I am 
poured out like water’’ makes no sense, especially when paralleled 
by the following *moxy >> 14795nz “all my bones are out of joint.”’ 
I suspect that the word ’n>5v) contains not only the verb or 
predicate but also a noun or subject: it is not impossible that the 
phrase might have read originally *n 7_w3 o>. But since ’n yields 
no sense, I would suggest that it is a corruption of 7 ‘‘my mois- 
ture.’’75 »4 ‘‘moisture,’’ derived from the stem m7 “be sat- 
urated,’’7° occurs only once in the Scriptures,?’7 and is generally 
taken to refer to the liquid part of a body or to the humors 
believed in the Middle Ages to be inherent in living things. Note 
how improved the sentence becomes through this correction: 
‘“‘My moisture is poured out like water and all my bones are out 
of joint.” 


30. 


Ps. 39.6 38) 078-95 San-b> 4s is admittedly a monstrosity. From 
verse I2 it is evident that the original refrain read o1~ b> ban 4s. 
The first b> is therefore a doublet, originated through scribal 
error. As to ax), I surmise that it belongs to the musical or choral 
directions,?’ and may mean simply “‘in a standing posture,’’ i. e. 
that the seated choir is to stand up at this point. 


ar 


The expression y1nn p1pv in Ps. 68.14 undoubtedly signifies ‘“‘gold 
leaf,’ more literally “leaf of gold.” The original meaning of 
Arabic (3) 4 is “‘leaf,” its derived meaning is “‘silver,” though in 
southern Arabic and in Ethiopic it stands for ‘“‘gold.’’79 Better 
proof is found now in the Ugaritic texts of the fifteenth century 


7s 1 and’ written closely may easily have been mistaken for N. 

7 On a par with ’8 from 8 or °3 from 9, see Bible Lexica, s. vv. 
77 Namely in Job 37.11. 

78 Like the puzzling mp following here and also in v. 12. 

79 See Brown-Driver-Briggs, Lexicon, s. v. PV. 
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B. C. E., where we find py in the sense of “gold,” parallel to 
D> “‘silver,’’*° exactly as in the Psalms verse before us. Especially 
illuminating is the phrase yrn pr D> np, “‘take silver and gold 
leaf.’’* 


a2. 


The phrase 073 45:9 ynon in Ps. 68.24 makes no sense, since yno 
can only mean “‘to smite, to wound.”’ Hence most modern com- 
mentators follow the ancient versions in reading ynon instead of 
ynon, while a few prefer to read o79 7939 ponn “‘thy foot becomes 
red from blood.” I am inclined to think, however, that the 
original text had nx»n instead of ynnn, since the verb nx» occurs 
in the Ugaritic texts in the sense of “to tread.’’*? Translate 
therefore ‘‘thy foot treads in blood,’ which makes excellent 
sense. Undoubtedly the metathesis of the very rare nxnn to the 
more common ynon was caused by yn’ in verse 22. 

Very likely the same error of metathesis underlies also the 
passage ynn’ rym in Num. 24.8. As it stands it makes no sense, 
but if we change yn» to nx» in accordance with the suggestion 
mentioned above we obtain excellent sense, namely “‘he treads 
(i. e. bends) his arrows,’ which is equivalent to the phrase 
yxn yon in Ps. 58.8, which in its turn stands for the more common 
invp qa “‘he treads or bends his bow.’’’ 


33: 


Ps. 110.6 727 yrs $y wen pnd nvisdo ona po is chiefly difficult 
on account of the variation in the tenses: imperfect, participle, 
and then perfect, while in this series of divine acts only one kind 
of tense should be expected. Perhaps we should restore the verse 
accordingly and read na7 yrs by wen pmo nen SPO? OND PT, 
“He will judge among the nations; He will fill valleys with 


80 Ginsberg, N’ 118 AND, p. 27. 

8 In La Légende de Keret, ed. Virolleaud, p. 42, |. 126. 
82 Ginsberg, N’IN8 °3N5, p. 67. 

* Comp. biblical lexica s. v. 177. 
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corpses; He will crush heads over highlands.” I add the rare word 
1 “‘valley’’ because it is really required by the context,* and 
could very easily have fallen out through haplography. As to 
11 meaning ‘“‘valley’’’s comp. Arabic j>** and Aramaic 4:.°7 It is 
quite likely that the same meaning underlies also 1 in Job 30.5. 


34. 


I havea suspicion that awn 14" in Job 5.23 stands for m7wn 73288 
and signifies ‘‘the spirits of the field,” i. e. the spirits appointed 
over the fields, similar to the Midrashic xbpnv pmn89 and Arabic 


yen! bal which denotes a certain class of the jinn or genii by 


whom human beings are believed to be possessed.°° Needless to 
say, this interpretation suits the context much better than the 
senseless ‘‘stones of the field’’ of the old versions and medieval 
commentaries. Further corroboration may be gathered from the 
Mishnah,® where 77w7 °>58 is mentioned with the variant 7338 
mawn and is interpreted in the Palestinian Talmud” as mountain- 
man, a sort of mythical animal, perhaps an orangoutang. It is 
probably for this reason that Perles®%’ assumes that the original 
reading of our text was nvm ‘mmx, the present form being due to 
the similarity of 1 and 7 in the square script. 


35; 


In view of Job 17.13 and 30.23 the observation has been made 
more than once that na may have had the connotation ‘‘grave”’ 
besides the common “‘house.’’ And indeed we find this corrob- 


84 Hence Aquila, Symmachus, and Jerome read 1’) instead of 1111, 

85 On a par with the more common 7). 

86 See Biberstein Kasimirski’s Lexicon, s. v. 

87 See Levy’s Worterbuch, s. v. 

88 Comp. Arabic cp! for Hebrew ]5 and Phoenician VOWS = wow), 
89 Mentioned in Mid. Gen. r., XX, 28. 

9° Lane, Lexicon, p. 48, col. 3 middle. 

SGV LES: 

2a ll ance 

9% Analekten, N. F., p. 29. 
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orated by the Arabic C.3 meaning “‘grave.’’4 A more striking 
corroboration from antiquity is found in the oblong earthenware 
ossuaries discovered recently at Hederah, in the plain of Sharon, 
which E. L. Sukenik®s places at the beginning of the fourth 
millenium B. C. E., the period of the Ghassulian culture brought 
to light near Jericho. These ossuaries are imitations of houses, 
though hardly two feet high and one foot wide; in shape they are 
rectangular, and one has a sloping roof, a door on one of the 
narrow sides, and three windows on the other. Evidently the 
belief was current in these early ages that death was not the end 
of life but merely a transformation, the dead being thought of 
as living in houses in the other world, exactly as they had lived 
here. With regard to Job 30.23, therefore, it is quite likely that 
the words 4yin na; should rather be vocalized ty1 n31,% yielding 
a well balanced and strictly parallel sentence: ‘For I know that 
Thou wilt bring me to death, and that a grave is appointed for 
all living beings.”’ 


36. 


Many exegetes deem the two closely following verbs in Job 20.19 
0°57 a1y ys incongruous and questionable in a context singularly 
free of such a construction. Besides, if two verbs were to be used 
one after another it is very likely that the simple one would be 
used first and the intensive afterwards, not vice versa as in the 
case before us. Indeed, the Targum seems to have read ary as a 
noun, perhaps aty or ary.9?7 Ehrlich follows this clue, reading sty 
in the sense of post-biblical na’tyn ‘‘a concrete pavement,’’ hence 
“the lime dwelling of the poor.” I agree with the reading ary as 
a noun, but prefer to take it in the sense of post-biblical marry 
meaning ‘‘the leavings’’ of the poor, i. e. what the rich are or- 
dained to leave to the poor.®* Thus our verse takes on added 


94 Lane, Lexicon, p. 280, col. 2 below. Comp. in addition, Alois Musil, 
Arabia Petraea, III (Vienna 1908), 429 above and 436 middle. 

9 A Chalcolithic Necropolis at Hederah, Jerusalem 1937. 

96 Participle Hoph‘al of the stem TY’ “to appoint.” 

97 As evidenced by its rendering ],]3007 NPpDY YYT DN, 

98 Comp. Ley. 19.10. 
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significance: ‘‘For he hath squeezed the leavings of the poor; 
he hath taken away violently a house which he hath not 
built.’’99 


37: 


I once thought that Israel Eitan solved a standing difficulty in 
Job 20.29 by rendering inpx ‘“‘oppressor, violent man,’’ in ac- 
cordance with the Arabic vocabulary.'°? But now I have my 
scruples about this solution, which sounds too foreign to the 
Hebrew idiom. Instead of 1198 I prefer reading *7) wx, which is 
a perfect parallel to the preceding ywn ox, explaining the maso- 
retic form as due to abbreviation of wx and the subsequent 
coalescence of 8 with the following word -1». This is not impos- 
sible in the biblical text.1* Accordingly we should read p?n at 
bed oap wx ndonn ondxn yor on, ‘This is the portion of a wicked 
man from God, and the heritage of a rebellious person from 


God.” 


38. 


In Job 23.6 the phrase xin-q8 8b makes no sense whatever and 
therefore cannot be original, despite the ancient versions and 
medieval commentators. I surmise that the original text must 
have been sin 1138 xb and that the word 1158 became abbreviated 
to 78 for some unknown reason.?? The proposed expression is 
well corroborated in the Bible.t°? Note the improvement in the 
verse through this slight emendation: 7128 xb otpy a no7aIan 
*2 ow Nim, “Would He contend with me in His great power? 
He is not cruel that He should attack me.’’™™4 


99 Reading 1732 with the Vulgate instead of 1723”. 

100 Comp. his A Contribution to Biblical Lexicography, pp. 53 ff. 

ror See Perles, Analekten, pp. 4 ff., and Analekten, N. F., pp. 1 ff. 

t02 See Perles, loc. cit. / 

73 Comp., for example, Job 30.21 »% arond 75nn. 

t04' 0’ seems to be an abbreviation of ‘3 7 O° as in Ezek. 39.21, or 
‘a O72) OW as in Lev. 20.5 and Ezek. 15.7. 
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39. 


Job 25.5 bax xd) n> sy yn is neither congruous nor understand- 
able. Despite Jewish tradition construing 7y as a preposition it is 
felt on a cursory perusal of this phrase that a verb is required 
instead. Hence the Septuagint appears to have read +1y?,?% 
- though this does not suit the context very well. I am inclined 
to think that the original reading was 179 ‘‘be diminished.’’?” 
This rather rare word could easily become corrupted to 71y 
through haplography of 7 or 7. b:ax° has been assumed to stand 
for bm ‘“‘shines.’’'?7 Thus construed the verse yields excellent 
sense: ‘‘Behold, He diminisheth the moon and it hath no bright- 
ness, and the stars are not pure in His sight.’’ Undoubtedly this 
refers to the well-known legend concerning the original equality 
of the sun and the moon in the potency of their light and the 
complaint of the moon before God, upon which God diminished 
the moon’s light to its present status.?°° 


40. 


Job 28.4 Sina ornawin axoyn bmi pry is difficult both grammat- 
ically and syntactically, and so far no effort to explain it has 
proved satisfactory. The ancient versions are of no help, and the 
medieval commentators evince a good deal of confusion. The 
English version ‘‘He breaketh open a shaft away from where men 
sojourn etc.’’ perpetuates the evident weaknesses of the tradi- 
tional interpretation. In the first place yx» is intransitive in the 
Bible, not transitive. Then 71, being singular, does not agree with 
the plural participle o’n>vin. I propose to remedy these incon- 
gruities by reading 73 ’poyn instead of x0y9 and rendering the 
phrase very sensibly and coherently ‘‘A torrent bursts forth from 


105 guyTaooet, see Schleusner, Lexicon in LXX, s. v. 

106 Pi‘el of the stem 17Y, as in I Kings 5.7. 

to7 Tmpf. Hiph. of the stem 557. So Septuagint, Targum, Vulgate, and 
leading exegetes, old and modern. 

108 Comp. Talmud Hul. 60b, Mid. Genesis r. VI 3-4, and elsewhere. 
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chalk valleys forgotten of the foot (of man).’’ The consonantal 
error could very well be explained on the basis of abbreviation in 
the Scriptures.?° 


4I. 


It has become customary to interpret piso’ ra in Job 34.37 
in the sense of o°b> ppp ‘‘claps hands,’’??° unless one follows the 
more radical course of excising these words altogether. I would 
like to offer the suggestion that ppp’ here is a case of metathesis 
of pion’ or piwp’,7 with ynayw understood; comp. the locution 
ynpw pwd ‘‘a talkative person.’ This constitutes an excellent 
parallel to the following rox a7. Moreover, this construction 
is supported by some medieval commentators." 


t09 Perles, Analekten, pp. 4 ff. 

t10 So Delitzsch in his Commentary and others. 
m1 So Ley, Bickell, Duhm, e¢ al. 

12 This is a Masoretic variant. 

ab Braver tees: 

"4 Rashi e. g. has: 9p noIM 0137 317'5 prpo”, 
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as “‘bronze staff’? and reminds us of Acc. stparru “bronze.” 
A similar expression he thinks he finds in bia vawa oy4n (Ps. 2.9).' 
In the Psalm verse, however, the iron staff does not have the 
connotation of an emblem of sovereignty. It is merely the tool 
for'smashing the nations. Therefore, I would prefer to combine 
12d with Acc. Sapadru with the special meaning ‘‘to rule.’’?? Both 
the parallelism of o’pphy and the expression own vaw (Isa. 14.5; 
Ezek. 19.11 [MT plur., LXX sing.]) favor this explanation. 
Translation: ‘‘And out of Zebulun they that hold the scepter.” 

I Kings 20.5. 4502 7oxd >be ommby o> rbxd 340 ya 108 79 
19n °? 3223 zw ~aqn “Thus spoke Ben-Hadad, saying, ‘I had sent 
indeed unto thee, saying, thou shalt deliver me thy silver and 
thy gold and thy wives and thy children.’ ”’ The tendency prevails 
to prefer the easier text of LXX and to emend °9 into ‘33x’; 
see BH*®. Yet a more exact grasp of the historical situation in 
connection with a parallel from El Amarna confirms the reading 
of MT. It has been stated, without being generally accepted, 
that at the outbreak of the Aramean-Israelite war there was a 
kind of loose vassalage of Ahab to Ben-Hadad.? At any rate, the 
King of Damascus made a real or supposed relationship of this 
kind the basis of his policy, and the king of Israel seemed to 
accept it. Since, as far as I can see, a strict proof of this has 
not yet been given, I should like to point out some details. 


{Pea 5.14. 12D vawa orown yiammi. F. Perles explains 17d vawa 


* OLZ to, col. 84 f. 

ta Tn old-Babylonian, the participle S@pirum, corresponding to the Hebrew 
5b, is an administrative term for ‘‘governor.” 

21. Benzinger, Die Buecher der Koenige, 1899, a. |. W. E. Barness, The 
Two Books of the Kings, 1908, a. 1. T. H. Robinson, A History of Israel, 1932, 
p. 293. J. Morgenstern, Amos Studies, 1, 1941, p. 265. 
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1.) Ahab calls Ben-Hadad =a *48 (vv. 4, 9) and himself 
his tay (v. 9). 2.) In v. 9 Ahab notifies Ben-Hadad nn>w wy 25 
meys mvseta qtay dx “all that thou didst send for to thy servant 
at the first I will do’’; since no particular action was mentioned 
in v. 3, Ahab can imply only that he is willing to acknowledge 
a situation hinted at by the figurative language of the verse 
which, under the given circumstances, can be nothing but 
vassalage. 3.) In v. 31 Ben-Hadad’s officers say: ‘‘We have heard 
that the kings of Israel are 10m °2>n.’’ The term 79m has been 
clarified by Glueck.’ 49m is ‘‘die einem Recht-Pflicht-Verhaeltnis 
entsprechende Verhaltungsweise,’’4 ‘‘macht die Substanz eines 
Bundes aus,’’s ‘tom im profanen Sprachgebrauch in den aelteren 
Quellen ist nie willkuerlich geschenkte Gnade.’’s With this 
general understanding in mind, and on the basis of some parallels, 
it seems to me permissible to go beyond the explanation of the 
verse offered by Glueck himself.6 Glueck collected and discussed 
a number of passages? where subjects grant or refuse, respec- 
tively, 19m to their lord: Abner to Saul (II Sam. 3.8), Jehoiada 
to Joash (II Chron. 24.22), the men of Jabesh-Gilead to Saul 
(II Sam. 2.5), Israel to the house of Gideon (Judg. 8.35). 
Accordingly it is most likely that the Aramean commanders 
mean: The kings of Israel keep their feudal faith. V. 5 fits 
excellently into this context. The above-mentioned El Amarna 
passage runs as follows: (Labaya to Pharao) ki-e Sum-[m]a a-na 
asSati-ta Sa-pdr Sarrum™u™ ki-e a-kal-lu-si, ‘Indeed, if the king 
should send for my wife, would I refuse her?’ (EA 254 :38-40). 
In both sources, ki introduces the phrase expressing the sover- 
eign’s demand or supposed demand. It has demonstrative and 
affirmative force. The sentence is a figure of the courtly speech 
used by a vassal towards his suzerain. Of course, such a passage 
need not indicate. any political reality, as is sufficiently proved 
by El Amarna. 


3.N. Glueck, Das Wort hesed im alttestamentlichen Sprachgebrauch als 
menschliche Verhaltungsweise in profaner und religioeser Bedeutung, 1927. 

4 Glueck, p. 20. 
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II Kings 19.24; Isa. 37.25. 8ot o'9 on’ne® nap cm. The 
hapaxlegomenon °n7p is usually translated ‘‘I dug,’’ based on 
» 3 “to make a round hole.”’ The annals of Sennacherib suggest 


another interpretation. The quotation of Sennacherib’s words in 

II Kings 19.23a8-24 and Isa. 37.24a8-25, far from having origin- 

ated in the Biblical author’s phantasy, corresponds closely to the 

Assyrian king’s own statements as transmitted in his inscriptions, 

a fact which does not surprise us in view of II Kings 18.28 f. and 

Isa. 36.13 f. (Merely for II Kings 19.24b and Isa. 37.25b there 

exists no cuneiform parallel, but a phrase like that is most likely | 
to have been used after the battle of Elteqe. Note that this is the 

only parable in the context of a factual, though poetic account.) 

The inscription reads as follows: si-ir aban Sadi‘ u-S1b-ma memes 
masakynq-g-di ka-su-te/ti a-na sum-me-ta lu as-ti ‘I sat down on a 

mountain rock and drank cold water from the skin to (quench) 

my thirst’? (Taylor Prism 3.79 f.; Oriental Inst. Prism 4.8 f.). 

*AqP, consequently, should be connected with 7p ‘‘cold’”’ and 

translated: “I cooled off (and drank,’ i. e. through drinking); the 
form -njp of /37p is to be compared with iA (Num. 17.28; 

Ps. 64.7) of +/onn. This interpretation is corroborated by 

Tur Sinai’s (Torczyner’s) explanation of oy 0°» (better to be 
divided ‘n’419 *»’). He translates both this passage and Jer. 18.14 
by ‘‘the water of the (heavenly) press,” i.e. the receptacle of 
rain water, based on o1 (Job 37.9), Rabbin. Heb. -110 (Jer. 

Talmud Sabbath 5a) and Talm. Aram. x71, 87°1, xr ‘‘press,’”’ 

of ./r.? It should be noted, furthermore, that in Jer. as well as 
in Job, /77p is mentioned together with oy. Translation: “I 

cooled off by drinking the water of the (heavenly) press.” 

Isa. 65.3 oan by on wpe. This text seems to be a very 
ancient Tigqqun Soferim. The Dead Sea Scroll has, instead, 
ovaxn by o- 1p which is not, by any possibility, a slip of 
memory.?? It is Reider who correctly sensed ‘‘apparently an 
obscene expression (7 stands for phallus and o12x for vagina) 
for which there is no substantiation anywhere. The source of it 


8 O°’! is ommited in Isa. 
9 AYN TDD, 1941, p. 426 f. 
t? M. Burrows, BASOR 113, p. 30. 
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must remain a puzzle’’.* Yet, I think, the puzzle can be solved. 
+ does have the guessed meaning in the related paragraph 
Isa. 57.3 ff., viz. v. 8 (and v. 10?), see Volz. Volz’s somehow 
remote examples for ‘‘hand’’ instead of ‘‘phallus’”’ can be sup- 
plemented by the following Acc. passage u gdat-ka ut-te-sa-am-ma 
lu-pu-ut har-da-at-ni ‘“‘And bring forth thy ‘hand’, touch our 
‘waist’ ’’ (Gilgamesh VI:69).% oa" is to be vocalized 0738 and 
means the female sex organs as in Ex. 1.16, which, in turn, is 
established by Ex. Rabba a.l. and Mekhilta to 15.5; cf. Ehrlich™ 
and especially Cohn. 1p is used in its original meaning “‘to 
empty’ from which the common ‘‘to cleanse’”’ is derived; cf. 
avn yas’ anpn ‘‘And she is sitting emptied on the ground’”’ 
(Isa. 3.26) and the pun *mp2 xd net ompn ‘And I shall shed the 
blood of those whom I have found not pure’’ (Joel 4.21). The 
whole passage is to be translated: ‘‘And empty the penis into 
the vagina.” It is most likely that this is the original text which, 
at an early time, was replaced by a more decent one, so that, 
in contrast to the harmless Ketiv mibwn (Qere mj22¥n) and the 
like, no trace of it has been left in the MT or the ancient 
translations. 

Hosea 8.7b. It seems to me that the interpretation of this 
difficult half-verse should be sought in this direction. Divide and 
emend: 


2+2 ba nox ‘Nb’ ps mop 
2+2 Ty? ‘xd iy’ nop ney? 
Be 8 wy227 OF 


The parallelism is perfect. ’ means “‘growth”’ or “‘fruit’’ and is 
hidden in ib*ba (Job 26.6) which has to be emended ‘1b »ba’ with 
Tur Sinai (Torezyner).% It is related to Rabbin. Heb. abab 


Uj Reider,. J OR Ale paO3 dene 7 

2 P. Volz, Jesaia II, 1932, p. 214, n. I. 

*3 See P. Jensen, OLZ 32, col. 469 f. — Prof. Julius Lewy kindly drew 
my attention to the fact that it was B. D. Eerdmans, ZA 9, p. 297, who 
first utilized the Gilgamesh passage for the explanation of Isa. 57.8. 

4 A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebraeischen Bibel, vol. 1, 1908, p. 261. 

*s A. Cohn, AJSL 40, pp. 156-159. 

6 AVN TDD, 1941, p. 292. 
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also spelled nond ‘‘to sprout” and Acc. lipu, liplipu, liblibu 
“branch, growth, offspring.”’ *>a means “‘spoilage, corruption”’ 
in Isa. 38.17 and Hosea 9.16 Ketiv where pwy: »ba op is to be 
translated ‘‘They make fruit of spoilage’ (cf. the whole verse 
with Isa. 65.23). With the phrase myy: ‘xd ix’ nop nvy: compare 
739 nsen nos? awn xd ox) ney ayn ox “Whether thou bringest 
the offering the right or the wrong way, at the door sin 
croucheth”’ (Gen. 4.7). The 1— in wy?2° refers to nox. Transla- 
tion: ‘Standing corn without fruit (or: growth), planting of 
spoilage; whether it produceth flour or not, foreigners will 
devour it.” 
Hosea 10.5b. Divide with BH? but emend: 


3+2. 0 by’ papa ipy voy bax 
a+2 rap m°D mina by aby 


In vby? a parallel to bax must be concealed. It is easily restored 
through the emendation 1by from *Wbiy, to be combined with 
Js II, IV, VIII ‘“‘to weep, lament.” sb*y is a pun on, and 
therefore protected by, 141 °2. It means ‘‘they tremble.’’ The 
verb occurs also in aqy ja in (Ps. 2.11). Both phrases support 
one another.?? Translation: ‘‘For its people mourn about it, and 
its priests lament; they tremble for its glory because it has 
vanished.” 

Zeph. 3.17 f. tying m2 m3I2a P2y by. The sentence division of 
BH, taking the whole phrase to the end of v. 17, is certainly correct 
and prepares its explanation. As much as we like to follow the 
LXX isolating ‘no’ from the complex, our suspicion is equally 
great that the LXX, not knowing what to do with the first 
letters, put in ws év as a stop-gap. Read: ‘1yin oF >’ (omission 
of the mat. lect. and assuming haplography of the Yod). Acc. 
nagu in the first and fourth conjugations means “‘to rejoice,” 
tangitu or nuggu “rejoicing, gladness.’’ A Hebrew nominal 
formation °’n* of 1 would be normal. If, however, one would 


17 A similar meaning would be obtained by relating oy, read aby? to 
es “to be fearful’”’ as proposed by I. Eitan, HUCA, XIV p.6. Accordingly, 
read 93” in Ps. 2.11 which fits the parallel T8773. 
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insist on the combination of Acc. naga ‘‘to rejoice’”’ with Hebrew 
4/au (with consonantal m) ‘‘to shine,’’ there is another Acc. root 
naga at hand, from which nigdtu ‘‘music’’ is derived. Its sense — 
would not be less fitting here. Cf. (speaking of the night when 
a/the holiday is sanctified): b-bma q¥in9 332 nnow) ‘And gladness 
of heart as when one goeth with a pipe’’ (Isa. 30.29). Translation: 
“He will rejoice over thee with singing as in the delight of a 
festal day”’ (or ‘‘as in the playing on a festal day’’). 

Hag. 1.4. o'nDD OD’NDa Navy ony o294 nyo. The word onep 
can hardly be taken as an attribute to o9’n2a and translated 
“covered, ceiled.’’ Not only is the article missing, but also the 
comparison with I Kings 6.9; 7.3, 7; Jer. 22.14, where the word 
does have this meaning, shows that reference to the kind of wood 
with which the houses allegedly are covered is essential for 
making sense. Here it is not named. Therefore o’npD means 
here, as usual in Rabbin. Heb., ‘‘honored.’’ Translation: Is it time 
for yourselves to dwell honored in your houses... ?” 

Ps. 2.7. ph bs mp0. The context alludes to the adoption of 
the king as a son of JHWH. Consequently, a minor emendation 
seems desirable, reading “pn’ bx ‘n>p0N’ (so BH® approximately) 
or “pn’ Ds ‘anpox’ (Tur Sinai) “I take thee/him into my lap,” 
describing the act of adoption, cf. Gen. 50.23, with the declaration 
following in the second half of the verse. This emendation is now 
supported as to its contents by the following parallel from Mari: 
u-ul a-na-ku-u [“ad]ad be-el ka-al-la-as-su* $a i-na bi-ri-it pa-ha-al- 
li-ia u-ra-ab-bu-Su-ma a-na ‘skussé bit a-bi-Su u-te-er-ru-su ‘‘Am 
I not Adad, the lord of Kallassu, who reared him (probably the 
king Zimri-Lim) between my knees (literally: testicles) and 
reseated him on the throne of his father’s house?’’?8 

Ps. 31.21. p29 is “conspiracy.” This is shown first by the 
secret plotting and planning of which the psalm makes mention 
elsewhere, too (vv. 14, 19, 21b); secondly by the identical 
relationship of / wp (‘‘to bind”) to >wp (‘plot’) and of 1/055 
(“to bind’’) to °p29; thirdly by the same semantic development 
in Acc., e.g. ki-t ri-kil-tt uv qil-la-ti si-ru-uS-S% ba-Si-1 ‘‘When 


18 Transliteration and translation of G. Dossin in Studies in Old Testament 
Prophecy, ed. H. H. Rowley, 1950, p. 102 f. 
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conspiracy and treachery rose against him’’ (Sennacherib, Taylor 
Prism 5.15: Oriental Inst. Prism 5:26 f.). 

Ps. 37.35 ]321 mus TIN is usually emended with LXX 
(kal €maipouevov ws Tas Kédpovs Tod AvBavov) to ‘nbynni 
because a) suspicion is aroused when LXX evades translating 
the rare word 71yn»; b) only reluctantly can one do without the 
word }j3y7 in this context; c) the parable is distorted. A cedar, 
symbol of strength and persistence, does not vanish overnight 
(v. 36). The parable of the quickly withering plant is not in- 
frequent in the Bible, but naturally it is a tender herb or shrub 
vxn (a71wI") px (Ps. 90.5 f.; 103.15; 129.6; Isa. 40.6 ff.), soi, Ins 
(Job 8.11 ff.) that serves as the simile.?? For the explanation of 
the half-verse one should, first, not disregard the meaning of 
mayne “connected, rooted,” as it was commonly understood by 
the medieval Jewish commentators. This meaning is quite 
common in Rabbinic Hebrew in which this word is also used 
without reference to the place where the plant is rooted e. g. 
jop wrwa ws Ayn) TIpyaw aNian “Grain which is (partially) 
uprooted, but still connected (to the soil) with a small root...” 
(Mishna ‘Uqsim 3.8).27 The word for “plant,’’ then, must be 
concealed in the word nx. It is brought to light by the minor 
emendation ‘77183’. 171y* is the singular of the frequent Rabbinic 
Hebrew ovt71 “‘shoots,” “greens.’’ The ® is proclitic. The fact 
that the name of the plant as a collective is used in the singular 
in Biblical Hebrew, and in the plural in Rabbinic Hebrew, is in 
line with the stylistic peculiarities of the two stages of develop- 
ment of the Hebrew language; cf. B. H. 15; R. H. np; B. H. 
xn, R. H. mostly o-xn; species of grain B. H. both ayn, npoo, 
mayy and oven, opp, onyy, R. H. only own, poor, pryw. 
Translation: ‘“‘And rooted like fresh ‘shoots’.”’ 


19 B. D. Eerdmans: The Hebrew Book of Psalms (Oudtestamentische 
Studien IV), 1947, translates: ‘‘When perceived he was like a green plant,” 
without substantiating his translation. 

20 Also Jonah’s })’P’P, (Jonah 4.6 ff.), is a vine or a shrub, not a tree. 

2x In Rabbinic Hebrew, in the expression of the same meaning 31ND 
“connected,” YP1PA “‘in the soil” is usually missing. — For examples of the 
passive sense of the Hitpael (779M) see Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, 2nd 
edition, § 54g;-Bergstraesser, 2nd part, § 18b. 
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Ps. 60.6. vwp is perhaps not a by-form of nwp ‘‘bow”’ but a 
nomen actionis ‘‘shooting’’;? cf. yn> vwipi yy nN. NTw pp w 
‘There exists a demon who flies like a bird and shoots forth like 
an arrow’ (Tanhuma Buber Num. 20b, Naso; Num. Rabba 
12.3); 117 verpm uwp y2°N» ‘Whence did this shot shoot?”’ (Jerusalem 
Tal. Megilla 72b). ~/uwp is, of course, a denominative from nyp. 

Prov. 10.28 7aNn oye mpm mney op ax nonin; Prov. 12.25 
map? 31 737) TITwW? wR 322 MYT; Prov. 13.9 7 Nw OPIS TiN 
jy7 oye . All three verses have the verb now. Its meaning is, 


= 


like a, “to be/become big/high.”’ In 10.28 read ‘nnov’, ‘snow’ 
or the like and translate: ‘‘The hope of the righteous is great, 
but the expectation of the wicked perisheth.” 12.25 read ‘aiqpw”’ 
or ‘anew’ and translate: ‘If one hath sorrow in his heart, let him 
suppress it; but, if there is good, let him strengthen it.” 13.9 runs: 
“The light of the righteous burneth high, but the lamp of the 
wicked is extinguished.’ Thus we have three different roots now 
in the Bible: I ‘‘to rejoice’; II ‘‘to be benevolent, to have 
mercy” (Isa. 9.16); III ‘“‘to be big/high,” perhaps related 
to nx. 
Job 28.4. Divide and read: 


a2 ‘mayan’ /om2y37 7} ‘oY obny’ pre 
2:2 II wiIND V1 517 730 


by. is parallel to wins and means ‘‘man”’ like J; onDw2/ 
‘n2v)’ approximates 22)... °nn2wi (Ps. 31.13). The verse speaks 
of the sad plight of the Metoikes, the subjugated Canaanites, 
who were forced to do the heaviest labor, cf. I Kings 9.20 f. 
We know through Glueck’s explorations how they were forced 
to mine in the Araba far from the settled population. Translation: 
“The original dwellers, lost folk, dig the mining ditches; they, 
the poorest of people, far removed from everyone.”’ 


2 Compare P¥Y, *O¥, PI, Wk, DAN, and see also H. M. Orlinsky, 
JAOS 67, p. 112 f. 
3 See F. Perles, Rev. des Et. Juives 35, p. 63, who for the sake of regularity 


(Arabic cp [in (e+ ] =Heb. ¥) wants to read ‘NOW; his interpretation 
1 
is now confirmed by the Dead Sea Scroll 99m’, 


HOW WELL DID THE SYNOPTIC EVANGELISTS 
KNOW THE SYNAGOGUE? 


SYLVAN D. SCHWARTZMAN, 


Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


I 


EW Testament scholarship, in general, assumes a broad 

underlying base of Jewish knowledge in the synoptic 
gospels. This has been fostered in part by the valuable investiga- 
tions of the Jewish background of gospel material carried on by 
Lightfoot, Edersheim, Schiirer, Moore, and many others. More- 
over, the important works of Strack-Billerbeck and Montefiore,' 
which have supplied numerous rabbinical parallels to the New 
Testament, have added to the impression that the evangelists 
were steeped in Jewish knowledge.’ 

The Jewishness of the synoptics is especially affirmed in 
connection with the Gospel of Matthew. While New Testament 
scholarship recognizes the gentile nature of the environments 
out of which Mark and Luke emerged, most scholars, Christian 


t Herman L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar zum neuen Testament 
aus Talmud und Midrasch, (Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1922. 5 vols.), and Claude G. Montefiore, Rabbinic Literature and Gospel 
Teachings, (London: MacMillan and Company, 1930). Others, of course, 
might be cited here. An early work in this area is F. Nork, Rabbinische Quellen 
und Parallelen zu neutestamentlichen Schriftstellen, (Leipzig: Ludwig Schumann, 
1839). 

2 This observation is effectively presented by Samuel Sandmel, “Judaism, 
Jesus, and Paul: Some Problems of Method in Scholarly Research,” Vanderbilt 
Studies in the Humanities, edited by Richmond C. Beatty, J. Philip Hyatt, 
and Monroe K. Spears, Volume JI, (1951), p. 229. 

3 So, for example, Claude G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, (London: 
MacMillan and Company, 1909. 3 vols.), I, pp. xli-xlii; Morton Scott Enslin, 
Christian Beginnings, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938), pp. 382-383, 
385-386, 424; Frederick C. Grant, The Growth of the Gospels, (New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1933), p. 164; Floyd V. Filson, Origins of the Gospels, (New 
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as well as Jewish, staunchly attest to the Jewishness of the first 
gospel and its evangelist. Thus, Moore calls Matthew ‘‘a Jewish 
gospel,’’4 and the consensus of the opinion of men like Monte- 
fiore, Loisy, Wellhausen, Enslin and others, is that Matthew 
was a converted Jew.’ Jiilicher actually goes so far as to state 
that Matthew “in language and manner....is a rabbi who 
believes in Jesus.’’¢ 

These factors operating simultaneously have tended to sup- 
port the opinion that much of synoptic material reflects a strong 
Jewish background. But how much Jewish knowledge did the 
evangelists really have? It would be well to scrutinize more 
closely the so-called Jewish information which the evangelists 
present concerning the sabbath, Jewish holidays, temple prac- 
tices, the institution of the synagogue, and other Jewish material, 
before concluding that the evangelists possessed considerable 
Jewish knowledge. What specific data does each of the gospels 
offer in these areas? How accurate is this information? How 
comprehensive is the detail regarding these Jewish practices and 
institutions? On the basis of the answers, we may then determine 
the extent of the evangelists’ knowledge of the Jewish institutions 
and practices which they reported. 

To begin with, then, let us seek to discover how well Matthew, 
Mark and Luke knew the central institution of Jewish life, the 
synagogue. 


II 


Accepting the general scholarly opinion that the Gospel of 
Mark was written about the time of the destruction of the 
Temple, and that Matthew and Luke, which are clearly depend- 


York: The Abingdon Press, 1938), pp. 169, 175; and Donald W. Riddle, The 
Gospels — Their Origin and Growth, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939), p- 206. 

4 George Foot Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. 3 vols.), I, p. 187. 

5 Enslin, Christian Beginnings, p. 399, agrees that Matthew was a con- 
verted scribe. Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels, I, pp. liii, lv—lviii, concurs with 
the opinions of Loisy and Wellhausen which he cites here. 

6 Quoted by Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels, I, p. lvi. 
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ent upon Mark, appeared still later, we must assume that if the 
three evangelists had any real knowledge of Judaism, it would 
certainly be evident in connection with the one existing major 
Jewish religious institution, the synagogue. Yet a careful study 
of synoptic references to the synagogue fails to disclose this 
fact. Actually we are led to conclude that the synoptic evangelists 
possessed only superficial knowledge of the synagogue. 

Let us briefly examine the synagogue information supplied 
by each of the synoptists. Mark, the earliest of the gospels, 
offers.us eight references to ouvaywyn;7 and of these we find 
that five associate the synagogue with the sabbath.’ For Mark 
the synagogue. is the scene of four principal activities: (1) In 
I.21, 1.22, and 6.2, Jesus teaches in the synagogue.? (2) Closely 
connected with Jesus’ teaching is his preaching, reported in 
1.39.1° (3) Jesus engages in healing in the synagogue in 1.23-26, 


7 Mk. 1.21, 1.23, 1.29, 1.39, 3.1, 6.2, 12.39, and 13.9. Investigation of 
these references shows that there is no legitimate reason for doubting that the 
use of guvaywy7 in Mark refers to the actual synagogue. The argument raised 
by Ezra P. Gould, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According 
to St. Mark, (New York: Scribner’s, 1903. Volume XXIX, I. C. C. Series), 
pp. 244-245, that cuvaywyads in 13.9 does not mean “synagogues” but has 
the meaning of “assemblies” or “tribunals” is not convincing. It is true that 
the verb guvayw from which ovvaywy7 is derived means ‘‘to gather,” ‘‘to 
assemble;’”’ and there are some instances in the New Testament, such as 
Acts 13.43 and James 2.2, where guvaywy7 has a basic meaning of ‘‘assembly.”’ 
However, in Mk. 13.9 the first part of the verse mapadwoovow vas eis 
ovvédpia appears in parallelism with els cuvaywyas dapnoecbe which fol- 
lows. ‘‘Councils’”’ appear to be the locus of judgment; ‘“‘synagogues’’ become 
the scene of punishment. The omission of the definite article with cwaywyas 
is not an argument against the more specific meaning of “‘synagogues,”’ for 
ovvaywynv in Mk. 3.1 appears without the definite article and plainly refers 
to the institution, ‘‘synagogue.’’ Nor does the possible reading of mapadw- 
govow wuas els ouvédpia Kal els ovvaywyds, with the comma coming 
after guvaywyas, suggested by D. Eberhard Nestle, Novwm Testamentum 
Graece, (Stuttgart: Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, 1948), p. 124, alter the 
translation of the term as ‘‘synagogues.”’ 

S Miyvt.21, 1.23,)1:20, 3.0, and 6:2. 

9 Five occurrences of forms and derivatives of d1da0Kw appear in these 
verses. In addition, the use of forms of A€éyw in 3.4 and 6.4, and axovovTes 
in 6.2 appears to be associated with the teaching process. 

10 The technical term kKnpvoow appears in all the synoptic references to 
preaching in the synagogue. 
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1.39, and 3.3-5. (4) Flaying is administered in the synagogue 
according to 13.9.™ 

Mark’s synagogue information ends with references to a 
single synagogue appurtenance and a lone synagogue official. 
In 12.39, the evangelist introduces the mpwroxaGedpia, or “‘first 
seats;’’ and he mentions the aépxvavvaywyos, “ruler of a syna- 
gogue,” in 5.22, 5.35, 5.36, and 5.38. 

A study of Matthew’s material shows that he adds only two 
items of synagogue information to that provided by Mark, 
praying and almsgiving.*? Matthew has nine references employ- 
ing ovvaywyn;s and in only one, 12.9-10, is the institution 
associated with the sabbath. For Matthew, the synagogue is 
the scene of six principal types of activities: (1) According to 
4.23, 9.35, and 13.54, it is the place in which Jesus does some of 


1 Mark uses the word dapnoecbe, whereas Matthew employs forms of 
pactryow, “whip.” 

2 In addition, Matthew introduces two other items which, however, can 
be excluded from consideration. One is the use of €xk\noia appearing in 
16.18 and 18.17, but it is almost universally agreed that the term refers to 
the Christian church or community. See Emil Schiirer, A History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ, (New York: Scribner’s, 1891. 5 vols.), II, 
ii, pp. 58-59; and Willoughby C. Allen, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Gospel According to St. Mark, (New York: Scribner’s, 1907. Volume 
XXVIII, I. C. C. Series), pp. 176, 198. 

The second item is the mention of “‘Moses’ seat’’ in 23.2. George Ernest 
Wright and Floyd Vivian Filson, The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1945), p. 56b; and E. L. Sukenik, 
Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece, (London: The British Academy, 
1934), pp- 57-61, consider this to be a reference to an actual, physical seat in 
the synagogue. The evidence that the archaeological finds described in these 
volumes are ‘Moses’ seats’’ is not at all conclusive. We would agree with 
Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels, pp. 725-726; and Erich Klostermann, Das 
Matthéusevangelium, (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1927. Vol. 4 of Handbuch 
zum neuen Testament, ed. Lietzmann), p. 181, that the term is employed 
metaphorically, and applies to those who would be lawgivers like Moses. 

13 Mt. 4.23, 6.2, 6.5, 9.35, 10.17, 12.9, 13.54, 23.6, and 23.34. Of these, the 
meaning of ovvaywyn in only two references, 10.17 and 23.34, can be ques- 
tioned. Both passages involve the administering of punishment. Acts 22.19 
claims that the imprisoning and beating of the faithful took place in a physical 
synagogue, and the parallelism of activities within both Mt. 10.17 and 23.34 
would confirm this fact. It is translated as “‘synagogues’’ by’ Montefiore, 
Synoptic Gospels, pp. 581, 730-731, and Klostermann, Matihew, p. 189. 
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his teaching. (2) Preaching in the synagogue by Jesus is 
mentioned in 4.23 and 9.35. (3) In 4.23, 9.35, and 12.13, there 
are three reports of healing being performed by Jesus in the 
synagogue.’ (4) Synagogue prayer is referred to only in 6.5."° 
(5) The synagogue, according to 10.17 and 23.34, is the scene 
of flogging, and (6) in 6.2 it is also the place in which one gives 
alms.’7 Finally, in 23.6 we have mention of the tpwtToxaedpia, 
the first seats; and in 9.18 and 9.23 Matthew refers to the apxw?, 
a synonym for the aépx.avvaywryos.'8 

It is Luke who offers the widest variety of synagogue detail, 
and his gospel goes beyond Mark in giving us five additional 
pieces of information. The synagogue, which may be built by a 
non-Jew, is the scene of the reading of Scripture and prayer; 
and it possesses a Book of Isaiah and an attendant.?? In Luke 


™4 In each reference, the technical verb 66a0Kw is used. In addition, forms 
of Méyw-elov in 12.10, 12.11, and 13.57 may be associated with the teaching 
process. 

15 Significantly, none of these acts of healing involves exorcism. Of all 
the synoptics this is unique to Matthew. 

6 Here, the individual stands while carrying on his prayer. 

17 The phrase mroujs EXenuoovyyny is ambiguous in meaning. Does it refer 
to the donation of funds for general charitable purposes or the allocation 
of charity to a needy recipient? A study of other passages in the New Testa- 
ment dealing with almsgiving fails to settle the problem. The term may, 
therefore, have either one or both meanings. 

With regard to wu) cadrlons Euroobey cov we must conclude from the 
lack of any contrary evidence that the phrase is employed metaphorically 
and means ‘‘do not make a public display.” This usage of caAmifw is confirmed 
by a reference in Luc., Ocyp., 114, cited by Henry George Liddell and Robert 
Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1925-1940), 
p. 1582. 

*8 Schiirer, History, II, ii, pp. 64-65, argues that the archaeological evi- 
dence which he offers proves that the two terms are different titles and each 
represents a different type of office. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, I, p. 519, 
contends that the terms are synonymous, and Liddell-Scott, Lexicon, p. 254, 
confirms this by translating dpxwyv in 9.18 as “‘ruler of a synagogue.’’ The fact 
that the Markan parallels in Mk. 5.22 and 5.35 utilize apx.ovvaywyos inclines 
us to accept GpXwy as a synonym in these passages. 

9 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, IV, i, pp. 292, 329-331, and Erich 
Klostermann, Das Lukasevangelium, (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1939. Vol. 5 of 
Handbuch zum neuen Testament, ed. Lietzmann), p. 79, include the reference 
in Lk. 6.22 to “‘exclusion”’ as indicating the ban from the synagogue. Since the 
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the term ovvaywy7 appears fifteen times,?° but in one case, 12.11, 
éml Tas auvaywryas refers not to the institution of the synagogue 
but to judicial assemblies or tribunals.”* In seven of the references 
utilizing guvaywyn, 4.16, 4.20, 4.28, 4.33, 4.38, 6.6, and 13.10, 
the synagogue is associated with the sabbath. 

According to Luke, there are seven different types of activities 
which take place in the synagogue: (1) Acts of. teaching by 
Jesus are referred to in 4.15, 4.31-32, 6.6, and 13.10.77 (2) Ac- 
cording to 4.44, Jesus also engages in synagogue preaching. 
(3) Acts of healing are performed by Jesus in the synagogue in 
4.33-36, 6.6-10, and 13.11-13. (4) In 13.13 an act of prayer 
occurs in the synagogue;?3 and (5) Jesus’ reading of Scripture 
is mentioned in 4.16-20. (6) The idea of punishment in the 
synagogue appears in the use of mapad.ddvtTes eis TAS oUVA- 
ywyas in 21.12;%4 and (7) in 7.5, the building of a synagogue by 
a centurion is mentioned. 


word “‘synagogue’”’ appears nowhere in the passage of Beatitudes and Woes 
and since Luke uses dgopifev in place of the term admoauvaywyov Tovety 
utilized for the synagogue-ban by John, we must regard the association of the 
Lukan reference with the synagogue as conjectural. 

20 WIA.T 5 4.16, 4.20) A220" A284 3804-440 O10) 7.5) OA ern As Dente 
13.10, 20.46, and 21.12. Lk. 8.41 presents the term in the phrase &pxwv THs 
owaywyns. 

2t This conclusion is arrived at partly on the basis of the context which 
makes ouvaywyas part of a sequence of judicial stages in which its meaning 
cannot be the physical synagogue. But it is also to be noted that the construc- 
tion él Tas ouvaywyds is one that occurs nowhere else in the synoptics. 
ovwvaywyas here is translated as ‘“‘assemblies’ by both Klostermann, Luke, 
p. 134, and Alfred Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel According to St. Luke, (New York: Scribner’s, 1903. Volume XXX, 
I. C. C. Series), p. 321. 

The only other questionable reference utilizing ovvaywyn is Lk. 21.12. 
However, its parallel passage in Mk. 13.9 has already been examined and found 
to mean “‘synagogues.’’ See footnote 7 above. 

22 In addition to the use of forms of dt6d4cKw in these passages, forms of 
Aeyw-elrov found in Lk. 4.21, 4.23, 4.24, 4.25, 6.9, 13.15, 13.17, 13.18, and 
13.20, and axovovTes in Lk. 4.28, may represent part of the teaching process. 

23 The phrase which appears is éddEafev tov Oedv. There is a question 
here as to whether it is a reference to the actual recitation of prayers or 
simply the spontaneous reaction of the healed woman. However, it appears 
that some form of prayer is involved. 

*4 The meaning of punishment is clear from the overtones of the verb, 
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In connection with synagogue appurtenances, Luke refers to 
the mpwroxafedpia in 11.43 and 20.46, and the use of the Book 
of Isaiah in 4.17-21. Synagogue personnel consists of the ruler 
of a synagogue as found in 8.41, 8.49, and 13.14, and the 
synagogue attendant, the tanpérns, mentioned in 4.20.76 

Thus, we note that the synoptic gospels as a whole offer us 
the following facts about the synagogue. The synagogue is a 
Jewish institution which is associated in some way with the 
sabbath and concerned principally with acts of teaching, preach- 
ing, healing and punishment. It is also a place of prayer, reading 
from the prophets, and almsgiving. This synagogue, which may 
be built by a non-Jew, possesses two appurtenances, seats of 
distinction and a Book of Isaiah; and is served by two officials, 
a ruler who protests against violations of the sabbath, and an 
attendant who has charge of the Book of Isaiah. 


Ill 


How accurate are these facts? Let us judge by comparing this 
information with knowledge of the synagogue secured, in the 
main, from contemporary Jewish sources. 

That the synagogue in the first and second centuries of the 
common era existed as an important Jewish institution is amply 
attested to by rabbinical literature. A substantial number of 
Mishnaic references can be cited as evidence,” and the synagogue, 
H ovvaywyn, is frequently referred to in Hebrew as noiD7 na 
and in Aramaic as snw iD °3 or simply snvw 15.78 Albright and 


from the accompanying term guAakas, and the parallel passage in Mk. 13.9 
where dapnoecte is used. 

25 It will be noted that forms of &pxwy in Lk. 12.58, 18.18, 23.13, 
23.35, and 24.20 are not included. Investigation of each instance shows no 
valid reason for considering the term there synonymous with apxiouvaywyos. 

26 | iddell-Scott, Lexicon, p. 1872, lists the meanings “‘underling,”’ “‘serv- 
ant,” ‘‘attendant.”’ He is the nov>n yn or simply yin, and hence the sexton or 
beadle of the synagogue. See Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, I, p. 577. 

27 Berakoth 7:3, Terumoth 11:10, Bikkurim 1:4, Erubin 10:10, and many 
other Mishnaic references. Samuel Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, (Berlin: 
Benjamin Harz, 1922), pp. 200-223, provides a multiplicity of rabbinical 
references. 

28 Schiirer, History, II, ii, pp. 68-69. 
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others maintain that archaéological finds in Egypt and Delos 
trace back the institution of the synagogue to the third century 
B.C. E.,29 and it is reasonable to assume that during the lifetime 
‘of Jesus and the evangelists practically every community with 
any sizeable Jewish population had at least one synagogue.*° 
Thus, we may conclude that the synoptic references to the 
institution of the synagogue itself are thoroughly reliable. 

Gospel references which associate the synagogue with the 
sabbath also appear to be reliable. Although in no place in 
rabbinical literature is it specifically commanded that Jews must 
attend the synagogue on the sabbath, we need have no doubt 
that on the sabbath Jews did go there. It is obvious from numer- 
ous references that a synagogue service was held during both the 
sabbath morning and afternoon.?! 

However, only six of the ten principal kinds of activities 
mentioned by the synoptics can be considered genuine synagogue 
practice. These include: (1) teaching, (2) preaching, (3) acts 


29 William F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin, 1949), p. 172. Archaeological evidence dating synagogues in Pales- 
tine before the end of the first century Cc. E. is not at all certain. Wright- 
Filson, Westminster Historical Atlas, p. 106, declares that no synagogues 
excavated in Palestine thus far belong to the period of the New Testament 
since all were probably destroyed during the two revolts against Rome. 
Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, p. 1, dates the oldest remains of a Palestinian 
synagogue as not earlier than the first century Cc. E. One also notes here that 
on the basis of historical and literary evidence most scholars trace back the 
synagogue to a period considerably earlier than the third century. 

3° Alfred Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, (London: 
Longmans, Green, 1884, 2 vols.), I, p. 76, comes to this conclusion on the basis 
of passages in Josephus and Philo. Josephus, Antiquities, XIX, 6:3; Wars, 
II, 14:4, 5; VII, 3:3. Philo, Quod Omnis, ii, p. 458, and Ad Caium, ii, p. 591. 
Schiirer, History, II, ii, p. 73, cites the post-talmudic reference in Maimonides, 
Hilchoth Tephilla, 11:1, to show that a synagogue should be built wherever 
ten Jews lived. Krauss, Synagogale, pp. 200-267, shows evidence for the 
existence of early synagogues in numerous Palestinian and non-Palestinian 
communities. 

3« Megillah 3:6, 4:1. See also Moore, Judaism, II, p. 38, and Solomon 
Zeitlin, ‘‘The Origin of the Synagogue,” Proceedings of the American Academy 
for Jewish Research, Volume II (1931), pp. 77-78. W. Bacher, ‘‘Synagogue,”’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James Hastings, vol. 4, p. 636, calls attention 
to the fact that the synagogue is named oaSBaretoy in an edict of Augustus 
cited by Josephus in Antiquities, XVI, 6:2. 
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of prayer, (4) Scripture-reading, (5) almsgiving, and (6) the 
building of a synagogue. 

Teaching, as Plummer points out, appears more prominently 
in the gospels than even worship,3? and it can be stated without 
question that teaching did take place in the synagogue. In 
fact, rabbinical literature traces it back to Moses himself. 
The people are to be assembled together every sabbath in order 
to be taught the proper observance of the various holidays as 
well as the prescriptions of the Law.ss 

Preaching in the synagogue was an act closely related to 
teaching. In the time of Philo, as Schiirer points out in a citation 
from Vita Mosts, III, 27, a popular moral discourse was an 
important part of the synagogue service.3° There is ample 
rabbinical evidence for the existence of synagogue preaching, 
and we have many midrashim extant from the Talmudic period. 
There is frequent reference to the jw, ‘‘preacher,”’ in rabbinical 
sources. One passage refers to Ben Zoma as a w7 and to R. Meir 
as a maker of parables;37 and Bacher cites one reference in which 
it is recorded that Abahu lectured in the synagogue, and another 
in which a scribe travelling with some merchants goes to the 
synagogue and preaches.3* That strangers were invited to preach 
in the synagogue is also shown by Bacher in two pertinent 
rabbinical citations.9 


32 Plummer, Commentary on Luke, p. 117. So, too, Schiirer, History, II, ii, 
p- 54. 

33 Edersheim, Life and Times, p. 466, in associating teaching with preach- 
ing cites a number of references in rabbinical literature as well as citations 
from Josephus and Philo. 

34 Megillah 4a, 32a, and elsewhere. 

3s Yalkut Shimeoni, p. 238, par. 408. Schiirer, History, II, ii, pp. 54-55, 
cites Philo, Vita Mosis, iii, 27, and Josephus, A pion, II, 7, in calling attention 
to the centrality of instruction in the synagogue. The passage appearing in 
Josephus reads in part: the people ‘‘assemble together for the hearing of the 
law, and learning it exactly, and this not once or twice, or oftener, but every 
week..... 


36 Schiirer, History, II, ii, p. 76. 37 Sotah 9:15. 
38 J Berakoth 6a, and Midrash Tanhuma, a»17n 2. Bacher, ‘“‘Synagogue,” 
p. 641. 


39 Bacher, ‘“‘Synagogue,”’ p. 641, cites Leviticus Rabbah 3 and Midrash 
Tanhuma, 7910n 2. 
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There is no doubt whatever that prayer was offered in the 
synagogue since there are a large number of rabbinical passages 
which attest to this activity.4° Moreover, Jews were urged to 
pray in the synagogue,*" and daily services were conducted there.” 

The reading of the prophets in the synagogue reported in 
Luke can also be considered valid Jewish practice.43 In this 
instance the haftara passage is from the Book of Isaiah. There 
is ample evidence from rabbinical literature to verify this practice 
and also the fact that any person could be called upon to read 
the haftara.‘4 Luke, however, gives us no proof as to whether the 
text of the haftara was freely chosen or definitely assigned.‘5 

In connection with almsgiving in the synagogue, we find 
authorization for the giving of aid to the needy in the synagogue 
in a statement of the school of Hillel.46 We may therefore con- 
sider Matthew’s reference to almsgiving as accurate. 

By inference, at least, the building of a synagogue by Jews 
was regarded as a desirable religious act.47 However, Luke refers 
to the commendable actions not of a Jew but of a non-Jew, a 
centurion, who built the synagogue for the people of Capernaum. 


40K. g., Megillah 4:2, 3, 5, 6, and elsewhere. Zeitlin, “Synagogue,” p. 73, 
points out that Philo in his Against Flaccus and Concerning the Embassy to 
Gaius always refers to the synagogue as Tpogevx7. 

4 Bacher, “Synagogue,” p. 642, cites Pesikta 158a, and Berakoth 8a. 

# Megillah 1:3, Baba Kama 82a, Sanhedrin 17b, and elsewhere. 

43 Megillah 4:4, 5. Megillah 4:2 testifies to the reading of a prophetic 
section on the sabbath, and Megillah 4:1 corroborates the action of Jesus 
in standing during the reading. 

44 Gittin 59b. Even a minor could be selected according to Megillah 4:5, 6. 
See Schiirer, History, II, ii, p. 79. 

4s Moore, Judaism, I, p. 299, deduces from Megillah 4:4 that the haftara 
portion could be freely selected. 

46 T Shabbath 16:22. The feeding of the poor in the synagogue under 
certain circumstances is mentioned in Pesahim 1ora; and Bacher, ‘‘Syna- 
gogue,”’ p. 642, cites Leviticus Rabbah 32 which tells of an Agadist of the fourth 
century who once followed up a synagogue address by calling upon the con- 
gregation to contribute alms for a stranger. 

47 See Edersheim, Life and Times, I, p. 437. George A. Barton, Archae- 
ology and the Bible, (Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union, 1925), 
pp. 113-114, quotes a mosaic found in the synagogue of the third century of 
the common era at Ain Duk which extols a Jew named Benjamin who appar- 
ently was a major contributor to the building of the synagogue. 
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Some references appear in the Talmud in which non-Jews present 
lamps to the synagogue;4® and since we also find authorization 
for non-Jews to participate in the building of a synagogue,‘? 
we can certainly assume that they were allowed to contribute one. 

We find no satisfactory evidence, however, for either acts of 
healing or punishment in the synagogue. In the case of the former, 
it is not because of the factor of exorcism which is involved in 
some of the acts of healing, for there is considerable rabbinical 
evidence to justify belief in ailments caused by demons*® and 
in miraculous cures.‘ Rather, healing is never associated with the 
synagogue; and, since some of the synoptic acts of healing oc- 
curred on the sabbath, we would have indisputable evidence to 
question their accuracy even outside of the synagogue.” 

Nor have we any rabbinical citation to justify synoptic 
statements that punishment was administered in the synagogue.*3 
We do know that whipping was one of the duties performed by 
the minister of the synagogue, the tanpérns of Luke 4.20. For 
one of the functions of the tanpérns was that of scourging the 
guilty party, as seen in Makkoth 3:12.54 But nowhere are we told 
that the punishment was inflicted in the synagogue.*s 


48 J Megillah 74a, Arakhin 6b. 

49 T Megillah 3:5. 

s°oE. g., Yoma 83b, 84a; Gittin 67b, and elsewhere. For a full discussion 
of rabbinical views of demons and diseases caused by them see Edersheim, 
Life and Times, II, pp. 770-776. 

st See Joseph Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, (New York: MacMillan, 1925), 
p. 266; Edersheim, Life and Times, II, pp. 774-776. 

s? Healing on the sabbath would be permitted only in the case of the most 
serious illness, when one’s life was in danger. So Yoma 8:6 and elsewhere. In 
the event that the illness was not one which endangered life even medication 
was denied. See Shabbath 14:3, 4; T Shabbath 12:8-14. 

53 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, I, p. 577. Krauss, Synagogale, pp. 186- 
187, also states that there is no mention of ‘‘beatings in the synagogue” in 
rabbinical literature. He cites some references to violence in the synagogue 
found in Epiphanius and Apollinarios, but they are inconclusive as proof that 
this was an accustomed synagogue practice. 

s4 The noiD0 Jn or simply jim is the Hebrew term for the banperns of 
Lk. 4.20. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, I, p. 577. 

5s Two explanations may be given for the information contained in 
Mt. 10.17 and 23.34. It may have resulted from the fact that, according to 
Bacher, ‘“‘Synagogue,” p. 641, citing J Kiddushin 65c, J Sanhedrin 19c, 23d; 
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Both of the synagogue ‘appurtenances mentioned by the 
synoptics, the mpwroxaedpia, first seats, and the Book of 
Isaiah, are genuine. Rabbinical sources supply the evidence for 
the existence of seats of honor in the synagogue.** The elders are 
described as having been seated in the synagogue facing the 
people and having their backs to the ark, whereas the rest of 
the people sat facing the ark.57 

We have already seen that the haftara reading was a regular 
synagogue practice,5’and T Baba Mezia 11:23 requires the procur- 
ing of copies of the Scriptures and Prophets for the synagogue. 
For synagogue use the books of the Bible were to be written 
separately.5? We also find satisfactory validation in rabbinical 
literature for the two kinds of synagogue personnel, the ruler of 
the synagogue and the attendant. In rabbinical passages, the 
Hebrew term nbd327 wen appears for apx.ovvaywyos,°° but we 
have only a limited knowledge of his duties. Strack-Billerbeck, 
Schiirer, and Edersheim consider his functions to have been the 
appointment of the readers of Scripture and prayers, the selec- 
tion of fit preachers, and general supervision of the synagogue 
building, but this is not at all certain. 


Shabbath 56a, and Makkoth 23a, officers of the law court also bore the title 
yn even when they were not synagogue attendants. This confusion of titles 
may have led to the transfer of scourging to the synagogue in the mind of the 
evangelist. It is more likely, however, that these passages refer to acts of a 
later period in which persecution of Christians may have taken place in the 
synagogue, and the references are ‘‘prophecies after the event.’’ See Monte- 
flore, Synoptic Gospels, pp. 730-731. 

56 T Megillah 4:21. Bacher, “Synagogue,” pp. 639-640, also calls attention 
to J Shabbath 6a where xr-vnpm boD0n are mentioned. The chairs, he says, 
were provided for the elders and scribes who sat in a prominent place. In 
another reference, T Sukkah 4:6, there is mention of the seventy-one 
chairs of gold reserved for the members of the great council in the Great 
Synagogue of Alexandria. See also J Sukkah 55a, Sukkah 51b. 

57 T Megillah 4:21. 

58 Edersheim, Life and Times, I, p. 444, cites also Shabbath 116b. 

59 Baba Bathra 13b, cited by Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, IV, i, pp. 127, 
Wels 
6° T Megillah 4:21, Pesahim 49b, Gittin 60a, Sotah 7:8, and elsewhere. 
See Krauss, Synagogale, pp. 114-115. 

6 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, IV, i, pp. 145-147; Schiirer, History, 
II, ii, p. 65; Edersheim, Life and Times, 1, p. 439. The evidence cited, how- 
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The synagogue attendant, mentioned only by Luke, is given 
the responsibility of being the custodian of the ‘“‘Book of the 
prophet Isaiah.” Rabbinical literature testifies that one of the 
functions of the banpérns or nD197 1n was that of caring for the 
scroll of the Law; and Bacher cites Sopherim 14:3 as revealing 
that the jtn handed the Scriptures to the man who read the 
final lesson and then received it back.*} He had various other 
functions including supervising the teaching of children, and 
administering the lash for punishment.*s 

When we revise the synoptic information on the basis of the 
evidence from Jewish sources, the evangelists present the fol- 
lowing picture of the synagogue: Associated in some way with 
the sabbath, the synagogue is a Jewish institution devoted 
primarily to teaching and preaching. To some degree it is also 
the place in which prayer, reading of the prophets, and alms- 
giving occur. This synagogue, which may be built by a non-Jew, 
possesses two Officials, a ruler who issues a protest against a 
violation of the sabbath, and an attendant who takes charge of 
the Book of Isaiah. The institution possesses only two appur- 
tenances, seats of special distinction and a Book of Isaiah. 


IV 


We may evaluate the extent of gospel detail about the synagogue 
by comparing this revised information with the essential syna- 
gogue facts provided by contemporary Jewish sources. 

We are at once struck by the relative paucity of synoptic 
synagogue information. The evangelists make no mention what- 
ever of two of the most characteristic activities conducted in the 


ever, comes out of the New Testament, archaeological findings and medieval 
rabbinical commentaries, not out of the rabbinical literature of the Tanaitic © 
period. 

62 Sotah 7:7, 8; Yoma 7:1, and elsewhere. 

6 Bacher, “‘Synagogue,” p. 641. 

64 Shabbath 1:3. 

65 Makkoth 3:12. For a more complete description see Schiirer, History, 
Il, ii, pp. 66 ff., and Bacher, ‘“‘Synagogue,” pp. 640-641. Schiirer, History, 
II, ii, p. 252, offers archaeological evidence to substantiate the existence of the 
UINpETNS. 
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synagogue, the reading of the Torah, and the teaching of 
children.*? Nor is there any synoptic reference to the synagogue 
as the locus of mourning for a prominent man,® or of political 
gatherings,°® or possibly of the rendering of legal decisions.7° 

Even more significant are the gaps in synoptic information 
regarding synagogue appurtenances. Far more essential to the 
synagogue than first seats and the Book of Isaiah were the 
Torah,” the ark,” the mm°2 or raised platform,73 the seats for 
the congregation,” the reading desk,” and the various candelabra 
and lamps.7° Many other synagogue appurtenances, too, might 
have been mentioned by the evangelists, such as the canopy over 
the ark,?77 the cloth coverings of the scrolls,7® the little bells 
attached to these cloths,79 the cases in which sacred books were 
kept,®° the shofar,** and the oil used in the synagogue lamps.* 

In the area of synagogue personnel the synoptics say nothing 
of the all-important “quorum of worshippers,’’® the max mbw 
or leader in prayer,*4 and the yon» or translator.* 

Other noteworthy omissions in synoptic information appear. 
We have no indication from the gospels that the synagogue was 
required to be situated above the level of the houses in the 


66 Mentioned prominently in Megillah 3:4—6, 4:1-2. 

67 Genesis*‘Rabbah 52, Kiddushin 30a. 

68 T Megillah 3:7, Megillah 28b. 

69 Ketuboth 5a. 

7° A reference in J Sanhedrin 18a ascribed to a rabbi of the fourth century 
cites this activity as taking place in the synagogue. 

™ Megillah 3:1, 4:1, 2, and elsewhere. 

72 J Berakoth 9c, Megillah 3:1, and elsewhere. 

73 The Bjya. See Sotah 7:8. 

74 The pbopo. See J Megillah 73d. 

1s The pvax, ‘“avadoyetov.”” Kelim 16:7. 

% The 12 and 77039. T Megillah 3:3. 

77 J Shabbath 17c and Megillah 26b. 

78 The mnpvp. Kilaim 9:3 and Negaim rr:11. 

79 T Kelim (B. K.) 1:13 and Shabbath 58b. 

80 The p’n. Shabbath 16:1. 

8 Rosh ha-Shanah 3:3, 4-7. 

8 Terumoth I1:10. 

83 Megillah 1:3, 4:3. 

84 J Berakoth 8b, Berakoth 5:5, Rosh ha-Shanah 4:9. 

8s Berakoth 27b, Megillah 4:4, 6, 10. 
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community,® or that the synagogue was associated with such 
holidays as Sukkoth,*®?7 Rosh ha-Shanah,** Passover,®? and others. 

Not only do the synoptics fail to provide a satisfactory 
variety of synagogue information, but that which is given offers 
little detail of any kind. The acts of prayer which are cited reveal 
neither the order nor content of the traditional synagogue 
liturgy.°° The synagogue is never described; and except for two 
passages in Luke, we are given no knowledge whatever of the 
functions of the ruler of a synagogue and the attendant, such as 
that provided by Yoma 7:1. 

At this point it may be argued that perhaps the synagogue of 
the diaspora, which the evangelists knew, differed considerably 
from that with which the rabbis of Palestine were familiar, and 
that this may account for the inadequacy of synoptic informa- 
tion. It is unquestionably true, of course, that the pattern of 
first century Judaism was far from uniform. Even within rab- 
binical Judaism itself, we find marked variations of opinion, 
belief and practice. 

However, it should immediately be noted that even if it 
were proved that there were significant differences between the 
synagogues of Palestine and the diaspora, it would hardly 
account for the patent lack of detail in the synagogue information 
which the synoptics do present. 

But thus far, at least, the assumption of radical differences 
between the synagogues of Palestine, Galilee and the diaspora is 
not justified by the evidence available from Hellenistic Jewish 
sources as well as from modern archaeological discoveries. That 
there were some variations cannot be denied, for archaeological 
findings have shown divergencies in the physical location of 
synagogues outside of Palestine and in the degree and type of 
synagogue decoration.** Undoubtedly there were also some 


86 Shabbath 11a and T Megillah 3:22. 87 Sukkah 3:13. 

88 Rosh ha-Shanah 4:7. 

89 Taanith 1:2. The Mishna prescribes the portions to be read from the 
Torah for every holiday in Megillah 3:5-6. 

9° E. g., the shema or those mentioned in connection with Rosh ha-Shanah 
in Rosh ha-Shanah 4:5, or those referred to in Megillah 4:3, and elsewhere. 

* Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, pp. 49-52, points out the general tendency 
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modifications of practice and‘liturgy. But we have every reason 
to believe that in the main the description of synagogue practices, 
appurtenances and personnel provided by rabbinical literature 
universally prevailed. 

Thus, we must inevitably conclude that the extent of synoptic 
information concerning the synagogue is extremely limited. Were 
we dependent solely upon the gospels, we should indeed know 
little about this institution. 


V 


How well, then, did the synoptic evangelists know the synagogue? 
Three facts emerging from this study should convince us that the 
evangelists, at best, had a very limited knowledge of the insti- 
tution. First, key synagogue information as well as adequate 
detail are missing from the synoptic gospels. It is difficult to 
accept any assumption of widespread synagogue knowledge when 
the evangelists are silent about such essentials as the Torah and 
the ark, the leader in prayer and the translator, the liturgy and 
observance of Jewish holidays. This, coupled with the utter 
lack of detail regarding the activities, appurtenances and per- 
sonnel that are mentioned, produces a picture of the synagogue 
which is shadowy and insubstantial. 

Secondly, there is some evidence that not all of the synagogue 
information presented by the evangelists is entirely trustworthy. 
There are serious doubts, for instance, about the accuracy of the 
performance of acts of healing, especially on the sabbath, and 
about the administering of whipping in the synagogue. 

Thirdly, evidence of the special ‘‘Jewishness’’ of Matthew is 
lacking. Actually, Matthew displays less knowledge of the syna- 
gogue than Luke. For Luke is the only one of the evangelists to 
inform us of the synagogue attendant, the function of the ruler of 
a synagogue, the reading of the haftara, the building of a syn- 


of diaspora synagogues to be situated in proximity to water and oriented 
toward Jerusalem. In contrast with the more involved theories of other 
scholars, Sukenik accounts for differences in degrees of synagogue ornamenta- 
tion in terms of varying periods of religious laxity and reaction. See ibid., 
pp. 61-69. 
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agogue by a non-Jew, and the separate Book of Isaiah possessed 
by the institution. The only reference unique to Matthew is his 
mention of the practice of almsgiving. 

In essence, the evangelists show only as much knowledge of 
the synagogue as could easily have been obtained from existing 
Christian sources, hearsay, casual observation, and Jewish- 
Christian material. This is reinforced when we observe that 
Matthew and Luke adopted approximately half their uses of the 
term ouvaywyn from Mark. This fact in itself shows their 
high degree of dependency for synagogue information upon at 
least one outside source. 

But our conclusions are further strengthened by noting the 
relative insignificance of the role of the synagogue in the gospels. 
There are comparatively few references to the institution, and 
the pattern of the distribution of the term auvvaywy shows that 
the evangelists seriously limited the role of the institution. Both 
Mark and Luke concentrate half their references to the synagogue 
in a single chapter; and, while Matthew’s references are more 
widely distributed, he places four of his nine in two chapters.% 
It is reasonable to suppose that an institution better known to 
the evangelists would have received greater prominence in their 
gospels. 

Finally, we recognize that it was not necessary for the 
evangelists to have more than a surface knowledge of the syn- 
agogue since it, like so many other facets of gospel information, 
was subservient to their more fundamental purposes. 

That the evangelists did use synagogue material for their 


92 Five of Matthew’s nine references come from Mark. They are Mt. 4.23, 
10.17, 12.9, 13.54, and 23.6. Seven of Luke’s fourteen references to the actual 
institution come from Mark. They are Lk. 4.33, 4.38, 4.44, 6.6, 11.43, 20.46, 
and 21.12. 

93 Mark has four of its eight references in chapter I: 1.21, 23, 29, and 39. 
Luke has seven of its fourteen references to the actual institution in chapter 4: 
4.15, 16, 20, 28, 33, 38, and 44. 

94 These are found in chapters 6 (vv. 2 and 5) and 23 (vv. 6 and 34). 

95 The use of ‘‘Pharisees,’’ for example, for the evangelists’ own purposes 
is clearly shown by Donald W. Riddle, Jesus and the Pharisees, (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1928). These purposes, as Riddle points out on 
pp- 177-178, developed out of the unfolding necessities of the early Christians. 
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own purposes can easily be observed from a study of the form- 
structure of references using the term guvaywy7. This shows 
that half of Mark’s references, and practically a third of 
Matthew’s and Luke’s non-Markan references appear within 
framework settings.?7 Furthermore, an examination of the con- 
tent of the same passages reveals that the synagogue is intro- 
duced by Mark principally to supply Jewish color to his account 
of Jesus’ acts. Matthew utilizes it for illustrative purposes in 
connection with his hostility toward Jewish leaders and their 
interpretation of Judaism. For Luke, the synagogue serves a 
number of functions — to provide Jewish background, to express 
antagonism against the Jews, and to convey an apologetic in 
behalf of non-Jews. 

These various purposes indicate that the synagogue per se 
had little real significance to the evangelists. Information about 
the institution appears to have been of value to them only 
insofar as it served their own ends. That the evangelists knew 
much more about the synagogue than they related must remain 
an assumption unsupported by the limited facts and meager 
details which their gospels furnish. Actually, as we have ob- 
served, the nature of the information supplied by the synoptics 
confirms the view that the evangelists’ knowledge of the 
synagogue was neither extensive nor profound. 


Mk T.21,-1.39, 3-1 ;-and 6.2. 

97 Matthew’s non-Markan references are found in Mt. 6.2, 6.5, 9.35, and 
23.34. The framework passage is 9.35. Luke’s non-Markan references appear 
in 4.15, 4.16, 4.20, 4.28, 7.5, 8.41, and 13.10. The framework passages are 
4.15 and 13.10. 
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HE scroll of the Torah, dressed in a mantle and adorned 

with headpieces, breastplate, and pointer, in the manner 
prevalent in European synagogues, has gotten to be, for Jewish 
worshippers, such matter of course as to create the impression 
that the Torah has always presented this appearance. Such, 
however, is not the case. That set-up of the scroll was achieved 
only after centuries of development. It is the purpose of this 
article to trace that development so far as at present ascertainable. 


ANTIQUITY 


The beginnings go back to times and places in which Judaism 
was under Hellenistic influence, that is to say, the first centuries 
of the Christian era and the centuries immediately preceding. 
At that time, the effort originated to write the Torah on a single 
scroll. In the representations of the Torah on Roman-Jewish 
gilt-glasses, the Torah is pictured as distributed over several 
scrolls laid on a pile and lying in the Holy Ark (illustration on 
next page). With privately owned Torahs, that continued for a 
long time. By contrast, it became customary and, in the fourth 
century, mandatory for the Torah of the synagogue to be 
inscribed on one scroll only.* 

With the enforcement of that practice, our present subject 
is vitally linked. The length of the scroll had to be increased; 
the smaller format would have made it too thick and too clumsy. 
Naturally this heightened stateliness of the scroll spurred the 
wish to enhance the stateliness of its total appearance. 


So Rabbah (died about 330) and Rab Joseph (died 333) in Git. 60a. 
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ToRAH SHRINE FROM THE BOTTOM OF A JEWISH GILT GLAss. 
Last in Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum. Enlarged. 


It was a mode of the heathen world to equip scrolls with an 
inner rod. The rod would be removed before reading and restored 
after reading.2 The purpose of this rod was to prevent the 
squeezing and mutilating of the scrolls as they lay piled on one 
another or as they underwent use. Such a rod came to be inserted 
also in the scroll of the Torah. In the above representation of a 
Torah chest, we can recognize the rod by the recurrent black 
spots. The Greek word for the rod was dugadés; the Latin 
was umbilicus, ‘‘navel.’’ We shall presently learn the origin 
of these terms. The Jews chose a more elegant word “ny, 
‘pillar,’ probably alluding to the pillars in front of the Solomonic 
Temple. 

When several scrolls made up the Torah, one rod sufficed 


2 A rod fastened to the scroll is mentioned only by Hero of Alexandria, 
the mathematician, in his work on the automatic theatre. The shaping of the 
book in antiquity is dealt with in Theodor Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, 
Leipzig, 1907, and Wilhelm Schubert, Das Buch bei den Griechen und Roemern, 
2nd revised edition, Berlin, 1921. For the Jewish Book compare Ludwig 
Blau, Studien zum althebraeischen Buchwesen, Budapest, 1902. 
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for each. But when the Torah comprised one scroll only, it 
became advisable to use not one rod but two and to stitch the 
rods to the parchment. This brought advantages both religious 
and esthetic; religious because, by means of the rods, the scroll 
could be lifted from its chest, placed on a table and unrolled, 
the parchment remaining untouched. The great reverence ac- 
corded the Torah gave rise to the rule which forbade putting 
upon it one’s hand. The Talmud cautions: ‘‘Whoso touches a 
naked Torah will lie naked when buried’’ (Sab. 14a). The 
esthetic advantage lay in the fact that, as permanent parts of 
the scroll, the rods invited ornamentation. Eliezer b. R. Zadok, 
who lived before the destruction of the Second Temple, character- 
izes such a scroll by observing: ‘‘Other kinds of scrolls are rolled 
from end to end but, supplied with a “‘pillar’’ [ty] at each side, 
the scroll of the Law is rolled toward the middle. The scribes in 
Jerusalem were wont to fashion their scrolls in this way’’ (Baba 
Batra 14a). 

That last sentence would lead us to ask whether the scroll 
with two rods may not have been a Jewish invention. In my 
opinion, it was not. We are informed that scrolls with two 
. rods — probably detachable rods— were known among the 
Romans. That was during the reign of Emperor Domitian 
(81-96 of our era), hence almost contemporaneous with the 
mention of such scrolls in the Talmud. Considering how superior 
the material resources of the Romans were to those of the Jews, 
the Jews must have been the copiers. To be sure, the use of this 
technique among the Romans was but casual while, in connection 
with the Torah among the Jews, it became the prevalent mode 
and the start of an artistic unfolding. 

As already stated, the Greek and Roman names for the rod 
signified ‘‘navel.’’ The surmise is correct that the expression 
refers to the knob at the upper end. That knob was also adopted 
by the Jews. On a Chinese Torah scroll, pictured in an old 
drawing, the knob is discernible (see illustration on next page).‘ 


3 Cf. Dziatzko, article ‘‘Buch,’”’ in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie der 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Neue Bearbeitung, 5. Halbband, Stuttgart, 
1897, col. 956. 

4 Cf. W. Ch. White, Chinese Jews, 1, Toronto, 1942, p. 8. 
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READING THE TORAH IN THE SYNAGOGUE OF KAI-FUNG-FOO, CHINA. 
Drawing from 1722 in Paris, Ste. Geneviéve, Jesuit Archives. 
Notice that the scroll, probably containing only part of 
the Torah, has only one rod with its knob. 


The Greek satirist, Lucian, (second century of our era), 
reports that wealthy book lovers would possess rods made of 
gold.5 Could the Jews have adopted that custom also; not, of 
course, for their secular scrolls but, as a token of homage, for 
the Torah scrolls? If such be the case, we would have here the 
inception of an adornment first noticeable in later centuries. 
We refer to the Torah-rods with headpieces of gold or silver. 

Heathen antiquity bestowed on its book-scrolls such care as 
to keep them in casings of substantial materials like metal or 
wood, yet not excluding cloth. The Jews, solicitous about the 


5 De mercede conductis 41; Adversus indoctum 7; quoted from Dziatzko, 
l. c., col. 957. 
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protection of their sacred books, took over this practice also. 
The solid containers in which the Jews kept their scrolls impart 
to oriental scrolls a peculiar appearance. But, upon this, we may 
not dwell, because our subject is Torah ornamentation in 
Europe. We are concerned here solely with textile wrappings 
which, originating in antiquity, became current in Europe during 
the Middle Ages and in modern times. The Greeks called their 
scroll-wrappings ga.voAns. The Romans called them paenula. 
Both words signify a thick outer garment or cloak. The Jews 
gave their scroll coverings the name nnbun with reference to a 
certain shawl-like garment (Isa. 3.22, Ruth 3.15). There occurs, 
in addition, the word 75», a term borrowed from the Latin 
where it means a handkerchief or napkin or table-cloth. This is 
the wrapping to which allusion is made in the Talmudic admoni- 
tion: ‘‘Have a beautiful scroll of the Law prepared, copied by an 
able scribe, with fine ink and fine calamus; and wrap it in 
beautiful silk’’ (Sab. 133b). This passage calls for beauty of 
material. From another passage, we learn of scroll covers richly 
adorned. A discussion of clean and unclean (Kelim XXVIII, 4), 
dating from the first century of our era, lets scroll covers figure 
in the following discussion:® ‘‘Scroll-wrappers, whether figures 
are portrayed on them or not, are susceptible to uncleanness. 
So the school of Shammai. And the school of Hillel say: If figures 
are on them they are not susceptible to uncleanness [since the 
embroidery proves that the wrappers were for ornament only 
and not for use]; if figures are not portrayed on them they are 
susceptible. Rabban Gamaliel says: In either case they are not 
susceptible to uncleanness.’’ It is not entirely clear what is 
meant by those “‘figures,’’ mx. Perhaps we should under- 
stand embroideries which, in order to avoid representation of 
the human form, consisted of abstract or floral figurations. 

We discover from another Talmudic discussion of clean and 
unclean that the Torah cover might receive still further ornamen- 
tation; to it might be stitched bells. The Talmudic passage 
reads: ‘‘Bells for a mortar, a cradle, a scroll-cover or a child’s 
cloak are, if they have a clapper, unclean; without a clapper, 


6 I follow Herbert Danby’s translation of the Mishnah, Oxford, 1933, 
p. 646. 
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they are clean” (Sab. 58b). Bells were thus by no means restricted 
to covers of scrolls; they were fastened also to mortars, to 
children’s cloaks, and to cradles; to the last named probably 
for the purpose of lulling the child to sleep with the tinkling. 
For our present study, it is significant that, with these bells, 
a motif begins which was later to play a prominent part in 
scroll decoration. Only, the bells were attached not so much to 
the scroll-covers as to the metallic accessories. 

Since we possess no surviving sample, we have only our 
imagination with which to picture how the Torah of late antiquity 
must have looked. Inscribed on one large scroll, edged with 
two rods, possibly of gold in some cases, their knobs protruding 
above the scroll, the scroll was wrapped in some rare material, 
ornamented with embroideries and hung with bells. Thus did 
Hellenic delight in the beautiful, spreading to the Jews, endow 
_ the scroll of the Torah with an attractive exterior. 


THe MiIppLe AGES 


The inclination to adorn the Torah, together with the ability to 
adorn, was bequeathed by the Jews of antiquity to the Jews of 
the Middle Ages. As we survey Jewish artistic talent of that 
period, we always meet the goldsmith. The Jewish goldsmith 
found royal favor at the court of King John of England (1167- 
1216). In fifteenth century Spain, he served not only his co- 
religionists but even Christian churches and monasteries.’ That 
goldsmiths of such talent should have longed to enhance the 
glamor of the Torah need not surprise us. As nothing from that 
period has survived, our reliance must rest on written accounts 
supplemented, in rare instances, by illustrations from illuminated 
manuscripts. 

A twelfth century source apprises us that the Torah-rods 
were ornamented with headpieces. This does not denote that 
headpieces existed no earlier. We have already surmised that 
these headpieces developed from the umbzlici, the knobs which 


7 Cf. my articles ‘‘The Jewish Artist before the Time of Emancipation,”’ 
and ‘‘New Studies in Early Jewish Artists,’ in the Hebrew Union College 
Annual, XVI, 1941, pp. 342 ff., 347 and XVIII, 1944, p. 289. 
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the book-rods carried at their upper ends. If these rods were of 
gold, we are all the more justified in regarding the headpieces 
as their sequel. This supposition is strengthened by the fact 
that the hollow metallic headpiece ends in a small globe; hence 
the term Rimmonim, ‘‘pomegranates.”’ In Samaritan (Fig. 1) and 
in Sephardic headpieces, that spherical form has persisted. 

To the Jew, the designation Rimmonim sounded familiar. 
It reminded him of the pomegranates surmounting, with other 
motifs, the columns fronting the Temple of Solomon (I Kings 
17.18). Yet, in their origin and shape, these headpieces derived 
not from any biblical reminiscence but from the terminating 
knobs or, if the scroll was large, from the terminating spheres, 
and from the fact that those spherical endings invited metallic 
reproduction. If we credit this derivation, the Rimmonim may 
well have existed centuries before their first mention. 

These headpieces are a topic of none less than Maimonides 
who, coming from Spain where the Jews rivalled the Moham- 
medans in technical ability, writes in his Mishneh Torah: ‘‘The 
silver and golden Rimmonim made to beautify a scroll of the 
Torah are sacred objects. It is forbidden to take them out of 
the ark for any profane purpose except one sells them in order 
to buy a Torah or a Pentateuch”’ (Sefer Torah, X, 4). 

From the thirteenth century, some evidence has reached us 
concerning metallic headpieces in Germany. A responsum of 
R. Meir of Rothenburg (ca. 1220-1293)8 discusses the following 
case: A has assigned to B some gold to make into golden caps 
[ant Dx] for the end-points of the Torah rods. B accepts the com- 
mission. But when the completed product reaches A, A discovers 
that, for the gold entrusted, B has substituted silver. The word 
Rimmon is not used here. We merely assume that the German 
headpiece possessed the same form as the Spanish, and that the 
Rimmonim entered Germany from Spain. 

The Middle Ages produced yet another ornament for the 
Torah-rods, namely, the crown. In Jewish antiquity, “‘crown”’ 
was a familiar metaphor for Torah. In the Sayings of the Fathers 
(IV, 17), the crown of the Torah is enumerated along with the 


8 Cf. Responsa of Maharam (Meir of Rothenburg), ed. Prag 1608, No. 
879 (Fol. 85b). 
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crown of the kingship and the crown of the priesthood as inferior 
to the grandest crown of all, the crown of a good name. It has 
been supposed? that this saying has in mind a literal crown, 
like the crown of a king or the crown-like diadem of the High 
Priest or like the golden crown or the wreath bestowed as a 
crown upon some citizen as a token of distinction.’® Against this 
assumption, stands the fact that, throughout ancient Jewish 
literature, a literal crown is mentioned nowhere in connection 
with the Law. In fact, the word for ‘‘crown”’ in the Sayings of 
the Fathers is 1n> while, in medieval sources, the word is 771wy. 
Soon we shall see why. 

The first notice of such a Torah crown brings us approxi- 
mately to the year 1000, and that is earlier than the first mention 
of the Rimmonim. Still it were rash to conclude that the Torah 
crown antedated the Rimmonim. We have already noted that 
time of mention does not indicate time of origin. The earliest 
notice of a Torah crown occurs in an opinion of Hai ben Sherira 
(939-1038) Gaon of Pumbeditha, Babylonia. The opinion is 
transmitted by Isaac ben Judah ibn Ghayyat, a Spanish Jew 
of the 11th century."' The passage reads: 


It was furthermore asked of him [Hai Gaon] whether the use of women’s 
jewelry in the following customs was permissible or not. They make a 
crown [muy] for the Torah, of gold, or of silver, or of myrtle, or of women’s 
jewelry, such as ear-rings, rings and the like, hanging such jewelry on to 
this crown, and then they place the crown on the Torah scroll when it is 
in the Torah-case [pn], or they place it on top of its case, on the day of 
Simhath Torah. 

He [Hai Gaon] answered: Whether one or the other, it is permitted 
to place them on the Torah scroll. And as for the suspicion [that this 
ought to be prohibited] because they [i. e. the jewelry] will thus acquire 
holiness, this suspicion does not apply, for they were not specially pre- 


9 Cf. The Jewish Encyclopedia, 1V, New York and London, 1903, article 
by I. D. Eisenstein “Crown,” p. 372. 

© Apropos the citizen’s crown cf. S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertuemer, 
Berlin and Wien, 1932, p. 163. — Highly instructive is also the article “Kranz 
und Krone” published by Leopold Loew in 1867. Reprinted in Gesammelie 
Schriften von Leopold Loew, III, Szegedin, 1893, pp. 407 ff. 

In the work Sha‘are Simhah, ed. Fuerth, 1862, pp. 117 f. For the trans- 
lation of this as well as of the following citation, I am indebted to the kind 
assistance of Rabbi Jacob Petuchowski. 
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pared, but are a temporary measure, having been placed there with the 
knowledge of [the ceremony’s] short duration. Therefore there is nothing 
to be said against it, for such ‘‘preparation”’ is not a real matter. And as 
to placing it on the head of the reader, which might have been thought 
to be forbidden because of the prohibition to wear a woman’s garment, 
this prohibition does not apply, for this is not the way a woman wears 
her jewelry. And there is nothing to be said against it, except that it is 
not proper to place this on the head of human beings. But if those who 
follow the custom consider it as proper in their own eyes, they may 
continue doing so, and nothing is to be said against it. But the Gaon 
said that it is forbidden to put the crown, which one places on the Torah 
scroll on Simhath Torah on the head of the bridegroom [of the Law], 
for “in holy matters we ascend but do not descend.”’ 


From this opinion, we learn that this crown does not, like 
the Rummonim, belong to the scroll’s fixed ornamentation. Rather 
was it placed in position on the day of the Rejoicing of the Law, 
a festival which originated centuries after the destruction of the 
Second Temple. ‘‘Bridegroom-of-the-Law”’ is the one who is 
called up to read the last section of the pericope. The crown 
originated in that nomenclature. Just as, in the Book of Canticles 
(3.11), Solomon wears a crown on his wedding day — where also 
the word is 74¥y — so is a crown appropriate for the bridegroom- 
of-the-Law. The bride — by which is meant the Torah — also 
receives a crown. Hai Gaon raises no objection to the crown of 
the Torah or to the crown of the bridegroom-of-the-Law. What 
he objects to is placing the crown on the Torah first and then 
upon the bridegroom-of-the-Law. 

A second mention of this custom appears in a thirteenth 
century work called Ha-Manhig,” begun in the year 1204. The 
author is Abraham ben Nathan Hajarchi of Lunel, afterward of 
Toledo, Spain. He writes: 


The. Crown [nnvy] of the kind that is customary on Simhath Torah, 
which they surround with the veil of women, stitching and weaving its 
circumference, and placing upon it all manner of ornaments and gold, 
and the ear-rings of women, and their rings, and the jewelry that they 
wear, the putting of the crown on the Torah and on the heads of the 
readers at the time of reading, although there is no holiness whatever in 
this jewelry even if they have been prepared for this... . [quotes talmudic 
discussion about holiness] at any rate we have to fear disgrace on account 


1 Ed. Goldberg, Berlin, 1855, No. 59, p. 72. 
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of the law that a man must not wear women’s clothes. For they beautify 
themselves with the jewelry of women, moreover with jewelry with which 
the women might have adorned themselves at the time of their ritual 
impurity. It is not right to put this on the Torah, and it is a disgrace and 
a shameful thing to place it back afterwards on the women; for ‘in holy 
matters we ascend but do not descend.’ Moreover, through this they 
come to a desecration of the holy day, for they weave and sew and pluck 
grass with aroma, in order to place it upon it [the Torah] and upon them- 
selves. In this connection I quote Scriptures: ‘For thus saith the Lord: 
the mitre shall be removed, and the crown taken off’ [Ezek. 21.31]. The 
mitre has departed from the head of the High Priest and the crown 
from the head of every man. And praise be to God, I have abolished 
[this custom] in one congregation where I spent the Festival [of Sukkoth] 
in the year 1204,3 and I have prevailed upon them to make a silver 
crown. And thus they did, and also a Mikvah. May God remember this 
to me for good! 


Likewise Rabbi Abraham ben Nathan does not protest against 
the crown that figures on the feast of the Rejoicing of the Law. 
He himself encourages the preparation of such crowns. What he 
remonstrates against is the added feminine attire and finery; 
and also the transfer of the crown, from the Torah to the head of 
the reader. 

We hear of a Torah crown in Arles, Provence, in the fifteenth 
century. The information comes from a contract, dated 1439," 
in which the Jewish community orders, from a Christian gold- 
smith, a six-cornered crown which is to resemble a city wall 
with portals and with towers. The goldsmith is, in addition, 
obligated to provide some further embellishment for a crown 
already in existence. This indicates the presence of a Torah 
crown in Arles prior to 1439. The employment of a Christian 
goldsmith must, at that period, still have been rare. It may 
nevertheless have happened that, in small communities, Jewish 
goldsmiths were few or entirely lacking. The Jewish goldsmith 
was excluded from the Christian guild. 

In Sicily, which contained, in the fifteenth century, a large 
Jewish population including many artisans, conditions in this 


3 Not 1104 as the printed book states incorrectly. 

4 Printed in French translation in the Collection de Mr. Strauss, Poissy, 
1878, pp. VIII ff. Unfortunately the book fails to state where the contract is 
being preserved. 
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regard may have been more favorable. The Jewish traveler, 
Obadiah of Bertinoro visiting, in the year 1488, the city of 
Palermo, is amazed at the size of the synagogue and the mag- 
nificence of the religious equipment. He mentions many scrolls 
of the Torah ‘‘with their cases, their crowns, their head ornaments 
[wsn] and, at the ends of their circular rods, their Rimmonim 
of silver and of precious stones.’’5 

Finally we infer the existence of a Torah crown from a docu- 
ment of the year 1517 now preserved in the state museum of 
Briinn, Czechoslovakia. The document tells how the Arabic 
governor Amrad Bey had looted the synagogue at Hebron. A 
crown and two Rimmonim which it was possible to rescue, were 
brought to Beyrouth and afterward to Corfu. The Torah crown 
must accordingly have been known in Palestine. 

We are uninformed whether the crowns here mentioned were 
used only on days of the Rejoicing of the Law or whether they 
graced the Torah likewise on the High Holy Days or even 
permanently. In Italy, these crowns were, we know not from 
what period, pulled over the Torah in such wise as to become 
an ornamental supplementation of the Rimmonim. 

Regarding the structure of these medieval crowns our 
knowledge is but scant. The Haggadah of Sarajevo, a Spanish 
manuscript of the early fourteenth century, contains an illustra- 
tion of a Torah Ark (Fig. 2). The ark holds three scrolls arrayed 
in colored mantles. One can easily recognize, on the middle 
scroll, in addition to the head-pieces that come to a point, a flat 
crown.*? Considering that this page stands in a Haggadah, that 
incidence of a crown has nothing to do with the day of the 
Rejoicing of the Law. The Torah crown, ordered at Arles in the 


13 The Hebrew account is printed in Jahrbuch fuer die Geschichte der 
Juden und des Judentums, Leipzig, 1863, pp. 195 ff., with German translation. 
An English translation is provided in the Publications of the Society of Hebrew 
Literature, 1, London, 1872, pp. 113 ff. 

6 Cf. the periodical Ben Chananja, IV, 1861, pp. 378 ff. 

17 Still more distinctly in the colored reproduction of this page by Mueller- 
Schlosser, Die Haggadah von Sarajevo, Wien, 1898, Fol. 34. Head-pieces that 
come to a point, minus the crown, are discernable in another Spanish Haggadah 
of the fourteenth century, to be found now in the British Museum, Add. 14761. 
Reproduction in Encyclopaedia Judaica, II, col. 377/378. 
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fifteenth century, must have exhibited a more elaborate structure. 
It may well be surmised that the path of development ran from 
the simple circlet to more and more complicated formations. 


MopERN TIMES 


The addition of the Rimmonim and the crown concludes the 
medieval contribution, but the ornamenting of the Torah did 
not yet cease. Still to be considered are the breastplate and the 
pointer, added in modern times. 

It is well known that two or even three scrolls are used on 
certain Sabbaths and holidays. The wish arose to provide certain 
marks by which these scrolls could be distinguished from one 
another. It appeared advisable to construct certain plaques 
with changeable inserts, on which were engraved the names of 
the holidays. Although such plaques might have been devised 
at any epoch, they appear neither in antiquity nor in the Middle 
Ages. The earliest date for such a breastplate — so-called in 
commemoration of the breastplate worn by the High Priest — 
happens to be the years before 1612. This is the date of the Torah 
plaque dedicated to the young Sephardic community of Amster- 
dam, Holland (Fig. 3). Written accounts carry us back a few 
decades earlier. For these accounts, we are indebted to Humanism 
which had its rise in the fifteenth century, awakening interest not 
only in classical antiquity but also in the language, the history, 
and the customs of the Jews. Using the new device of the printed 
book, Humanism sought to impart some knowledge of Judaism 
to the Christian world. There appeared at Augsburg in 1530 
a German book, Der Gantz juedisch Glaub (The Entire Jewish 
Faith). The author was Anthonius Margaritha, an Israelite who, 
after going over to Christianity, treated his former religion 
with a combination of knowledge and of contempt. By no means 
a pleasant chap, this Margaritha! His work nevertheless ranks 
high as a source of information on the Jewish ritual of his country 
and his age. Thus, in Chapter Si, occurs the observation that, 
“over the Torah robe hangs a silver blech [metal plaque] by a 
silver chain and, on that plaque is indicated when those books 
are to be used, there being a different book for the Sabbath. On 
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some of these plaques stands Keser Torah s\n an> ‘Crown of 
the Law’; on another, Kodesh Ladonai, mb wip ‘Holiness 
unto the Lord.’”’ This latter inscription alludes to the plate on 
the mitre of Aaron, engraved with the same words (Exod. 
28.36-38). 

As with the Maimonidean reference to the Rimmonim, so 
here also, the date of mention need not coincide with the date of 
origin, particularly since Margaritha does not speak of the 
practice as a recent innovation. Meanwhile, we find in a German 
Machsor of 1459, the picture of a Torah ark with three Torah 
scrolls on none of which this plaque appears.t® We do well to 
set the origin of the breastplate not too long before 1530; in all 
events, not before 1459. 

Since its first mention occurs in connection with the Jews 
of Germany, I venture the surmise that Germany was the 
country in which the breastplate originated. It is most likely that 
the Jews of Holland, while still at the beginning of their Dutch 
sojourn, often sought counsel of their Ashkenazic brethren. There 
may have found its way into Holland a breastplate of German 
model or even of German make. Later, with the arrival of 
Sephardic Rabbis, the breastplate vanishes from the Sephardic 
milieu. 

A further indication that the breastplate originated in Ger- 
many is the fact that it fits so readily into the German scheme. 
In the craft and marksman guilds, such plaques, hanging from 
chains, were a familiar motif. At guild collations, they appear as 
embellishments of bowls, and at guild funerals, as adornments of 
bier and bier-cloth. The makers of breastplates may have had 
such guild plaques as models,’® particularly since Christian arti- 
sans were the makers both of the Jewish and of the non-Jewish 
appurtenances. Goldsmiths who were Jewish had, by that time, 
disappeared from Germany. 


18 Munich, State and University Library, Cod. hebr. 3, Machsor vol. I, 
fol. 48a. A reproduction in my article “Old Time Torah-Curtains,” Hebrew 
Union College Annual, XIX, 1946, Ill. 3. 

19 Cf, R. Hallo, ‘‘Juedische Kultaltertuemer aus Edelmetall .. .” in Notiz- 
blatt der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung juedischer Kunstdenkmaeler, No. 23, 1929, 
p. 13 f. Compare further the article of Hans Wenzel “Bahrschild”’ in Real- 
lexikon der Deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 1, Stuttgart, 1937, col. 1385 f. 
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Some of these Christian masters are named in the ‘‘Probier- 
meisterbuch,”’ listing the works of the goldsmiths in Frankfurt 
a. M., after having checked the percentage of pure silver in 
every piece. This book, kept in the municipal archives of Frank- 
furt, covers the years 1512-1576. Hermann Gundersheimer and 
Guido Schoenberger have separated the items referring to Jews.”° 
Such notices as bear upon the existence of breastplates, I choose 
from this compilation: 


“1545 (p. 104). Master Rudolf Kolb, a Judentafel [a Jews’ plaque], 
weighs 134 mark.”’ 


As the compilers suggest, a breastplate must be intended here 
because hardly anything else could have been meant by a Jewish 
plaque. 


‘1552 (p. 133). Master Carl Sand, two Jews’ Zehngebot, weigh 
20 lot.” 


The compilers understand, by Zehngebot [Decalogue], also a 
breastplate, such breastplates being sometimes ornamented with 
the two tablets. Breastplates of that kind do indeed exist. Still 
it would seem, by analogy with the Dutch piece of ca. 1612 (Fig. 
3), that the sixteenth century breastplates were much simpler. 
Following, in their proportions, the width of their changeable 
inserts, such breastplates would hardly have had room for two 
vertical tablets. Add to this the fact that, in the German language 
of that time, Zehngebot signified a Pentateuch — putting the 
most important part, namely, the Decalogue, for the whole. If 
the list speaks of two decalogues, some kind of an ornamental 
pair must be the reference, and that could be nothing except 
Rimmonim, capping the two rods of the Torah scroll. 


‘1563 (p. 189) Master Heinrich Heidelberger, two silver Deckel 
[lids] over the Jews’ Zehngebot. Weigh 1 mark 12 lot.” 


Here also, the compilers interpret the Zehngebot [Deca- 
logue] as breastplate. A breastplate, however, needs no silver lid. 


20 Cf. Hermann Gundersheimer and Guido Schoenberger, ‘Frankfurter 
Chanukkahleuchter aus Silber und Zinn,” in Notizblatt der Gesellschaft zur 
Erforschung juedischer Kunstdenkmaeler, No. 34, 1937. 
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No, here also ‘“‘Decalogue’’ means Torah scroll, and the two 
covering lids are Rummonim such as cap the ends of both Torah 
rods. 


“1576 (p. 279), Master Jost Koch, a large silver blech made for 
a Jew. Weighs 16 lot.” 


As with Margaritha, the word blech is used here for ‘‘breast- 
plate.’’ This time I agree with the compilers. The word does refer 
to a breastplate. 


To sum up: Though the list begins with 1512, the breastplate 
is referred to for the first time in 1545; a date but little later 
than that of the book by Margaritha. Breastplates began, at 
this period, to be ordered from Christian goldsmiths, though 
not in any large number. 

We come upon such a Dblech again about the year 1600. 
Such an object is among the pieces disposed of in the will of 
Mordecai Meisel (1528-1601), the wealthy head of the Jewish 
community in Prague.?* Evidently, the usage penetrated to 
Bohemia. Further south it did not go. In Italy, as we have seen, 
the Torah mantle was adorned by a crown, which left, for the 
breastplate, no room. 

The last of our decorative pieces is the pointer. Heathen 
antiquity knows nothing of such a contrivance; one pointed the 
lines with one’s fingers. As regards the Jews, we recall once 
more the caution: ‘‘Whoso touches a naked Torah will lie naked 
when buried.”’ At any period, the use of a pointer would have 
been furthered by such a prohibition, and yet, strange to say, 
such a pointer is mentioned in no source, ancient or medieval, 
nor is it pictured in any illuminated manuscript. 

Seeking the earliest incidence of the device, I turned to that 
outstanding authority on Islam, Prof. L. A. Mayer of Jerusalem. 
I thought that, perhaps in Islam, the use of a pointer may have 
some parallel. Mayer’s answer was: ‘“The Sheika use no pointer. 
The Koran lies open before them but, as a rule, they rely on 
their memory. The Koran is not read; it is recited.”’ 


2x Cf. Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und Wussenschaft des Judentums, 
Neue Folge, I, 1893, p. 140. 
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Once more, as in the case of the breastplate, I consulted 
the book by Margaritha, The Entire Jewish Faith, published in 
1530. Here I found this passage: ‘‘When they read the Decalogue, 
they place, on each side, a silk cloth so as not to touch the scroll 
with the bare hand.’’ Nowhere is there mention of a pointer. 
The pieces of cloth at the two sides of the scroll must have served 
instead. The reader, placing his hands on the cloth and bending 
down, would not need to touch the ‘‘naked Torah.” 

Once more I examined the list of the Frankfurt goldsmiths 
and noted the following lines: 


“1568 (p. 233) Master Cunrat Schenk, two beschleg [platings] 
over two Juden staff [Jews’ sticks], weigh 214 mark.” 


The compilers are inclined to spot a pointer in the ‘‘Juden 
staff.’ But a pointer is not plated; it is of metal entirely. Mean- 
while, the two rods on which the Torah was rolled were some- 
times capped by Rimmonim which were not always removable. 
To me it seems that the passage refers to the two Rimmonim 
covering two ends of the rods. 

Inasmuch as the only notice that could be construed as refer- 
ring to a pointer is this statement in the Frankfurt goldsmith 
book, we continue uninformed as to the earliest appearance of 
that object. 

To our aid comes a pointer made by a silversmith in Nurem- 
berg in the year 1570. The pointer was formerly in the Museum 
of Arts and Crafts at Hamburg.” I say ‘‘formerly,’” for when 
I wrote to the Museum, seeking an illustration to place before 
my readers, I learnt that, during the Hitler years, the pointer 
had been hidden away and that it has not yet reappeared. Since 
the Margaritha book of 1530 and the Frankfurt list of goldsmiths 
which runs to the year 1576 mention no pointer, the year 1570 
would have to be the approximate terminus a quo. Here also, 
as in the case of the breastplate, we have to surmise German 
origin. 


22 Cf. Fuehrer durch das Hamburgische Museum fuer Kunst und Gewerbe 
IX: Deutsches Kunstgewerbe der Barockzeit, Hamburg, 1925, p. 19. Quoted 
from the Notizblatt der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung juedischer Kunstdenkmaeler, 
No. 19, 1928, p. 10. 
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Considering the scarcity of the data available for the solving 
of this question, it might be permissible to pursue the inquiry 
about the pointer a little further. An Englishman named Philip 
Skippon who, in the year 1663, visited the Sephardic synagogue 
in Amsterdam, gives the following report in his An Account of a 
Journey made Through Part of the Low Countries, Germany, Italy, 
France.*3 Apropos the pointer, he remarks: ‘‘The Rabbi, while 
he was reading, had a little silver rod in his hand.” Like that of 
the breastplate, the use of the pointer may have spread from 
Germany to the Portuguese-Dutch immigrants. Unlike the 
breastplate, however, the pointer persisted in the Sephardic 
environment. 

In England, the pointer appears in 1662, brought there 
doubtless by Sephardic Jews coming from Holland. John Green- 
halgh who, in that year, visited the Sephardic synagogue in 
London, gives, in a letter,*4 a vivid account of his impressions. 
The pointer is mentioned in that letter: “Then the priest laid 
the Law upon the altar and took in his hand a small silver cane 
or quill with the sharp end thereof pointing at the lines of the 
Law as he read; for the greater reverence it was half a yard 
long.” 

While the Dutch account says nothing about the pointer’s 
shape, the English account mentions its length and its sharp end. 
We of today are accustomed to a pointer terminating in a hand 
with the index finger outstretched. But Greenhalgh obviously 
refers to a stick ending in a point. Both forms were probably 
extant (Fig. 4). From Italy comes mention of yet a third form, 
a pointer with an end resembling ‘‘not so much a hand as a 
palm branch.’’*s 

With the emergence of the pointer in the sixteenth century, 
the process of Torah decoration concludes, after one and a half 
thousand years. From the seventeenth century down to our own 
time, the devices named have grown more and more elaborate. 


23 Cf. A. Cohen, An Anglo-Jewish Scrapbook, London, 1943, p. 247. 

24 The letter is reproduced by Cecil Roth, Anglo-Jewish Letters, London, 
1938, p. 62. 

2 Cf. H. Frauberger, “Ueber alte Kultusgegenstaende in Synagoge und 
Haus,” 1903; p: 3- 
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But the number of them is ‘not increasing; aside from the fact 
that, due to its limited size, the Torah is hardly accessible to 
further ornamentation. 

This investigation shows that the decorative elements of the 
Torah scroll are not to be explained entirely in terms of Jewish 
origin. Like Jewish art in general, so also the adornment of the 
scroll can be understood only in the light of the relationship 
between the Jews and the surrounding world. Credit is due the 
Jewish people for having always worked over independently the 
influences pouring in upon them. In this way, they so unified 
the Torah scroll and its adornment as to vouchsafe, to the 
worshipper, both religious edification and esthetic satisfaction. 


1) 
2) 


3) 





SAMARITAN TORAH SCROLL AND CASE WITH THREE Rimmonim. 

Hory Ark witH THREE TORAH SCROLLS. 

Detail of a page in the Haggadah of Sarajevo, 14th Century Spanish 
manuscript. 

BREASTPLATE DONATED, BEFORE 1612, TO THE PORTUGUESE COMMUNITY 
IN AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, BY JACOB TIRADO. 

Taken from H. K. Brugmans and H. Frank: ‘Geschiedenis der Joden in 
Nederland,” I, Amsterdam, 1940, facing p. 208. 

POINTER FROM Morocco, ENDING IN AN OVALSHAPED KNOB. 

New York, The Jewish Museum. 





FERDINAND LASSALLE: FROM MACCABEISM 
TO JEWISH ANTI-SEMITISM 


EDMUND SILBERNER, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


HOUGH of Jewish origin himself, Ferdinand Lassalle, the 
famous socialist agitator, never publicly discussed the Jew- 
ish problem. This silence does not however reflect a lifelong 
indifference towards the Jewish people. Private documents show 
that his attitude towards the Jews underwent a peculiar develop- 
ment, the main stages of which will be discussed in this study. 
Lassalle descended from a family of Eastern European Jews 
established in Silesia.t His family name seems to be derived from 
Loslau, a small town in Upper Silesia, where his grandfather 
lived at the end of the eighteenth century, and where his father 
Heymann [Chaim] Lassal was born. Heymann moved to Bres- 
lau, became there a well-to-do silk-merchant, and acted as 
town councillor in the ’forties.2 Grandfather and father spoke 
and wrote Yiddish,3 and if we are to believe Franz Mehring, 
the German of young Ferdinand himself was still strongly 
angemauschelt.4 
Ferdinand was born in Breslau on April 11, 1825. After some 
preliminary schooling in his native town, he spent a year at 
a commercial institute at Leipzig (1840-1841). He succeeded in 
convincing his father that commerce was not a suitable career 
for him, and returned to Breslau. There he prepared himself for 


t On Lassalle’s ancestry, cf. M. Brann, ‘‘Die Abstammung und der Name 
Ferdinand Lassalles,”’ Monatschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums, vol. LXII (1918) 270-274. 

2 See Gustav Mayer, ‘‘Lassalle und das Judentum,”’ Der Jude, vol. VIII 
(1924) 727, and his introduction to Lassalle, Nachgelassene Briefe und Schriften, 
Stuttgart, 1921-1925, 6 vols., vol. i, p. 23. 

3 E. Tscherikower and G. Mayer, ‘‘Yiddish Letters of Lassalle’s Family,” 
Yivo, Historishe Shriften, vol. 1 (1929) 347-374 [Yiddish]. 

4 Mehring, Geschichte der Deutschen Sozialdemokratie, 12th ed., Berlin, 
1922, vol. II, p. 140. 
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the University, intensively studied young Hegelian writers, and 
taught Greek at a school preparing ex-Talmudists with inad- 
equate secular knowledge for the upper classes of the Gymna- 
sium.’ Philosophy and philology were his major subjects at the 
universities of Breslau and Berlin. After a short stay in Paris 
at the end of 1845, Lassal gallicized his surname to the more 
“‘distinguished’”’ Lassalle, either because he disliked the Jewish 
sound of his original name,° or because it made him immediately 
recognizable as a Jew.? On his return to Berlin (1846) he met 
Countess Sophie von Hatzfeldt, who was then unsuccessfully 
trying to obtain the restitution of her fortune and a judicial 
separation from her brutal husband. Though not a lawyer him- 
self, Lassalle took over her defense, and during the next eight 
years devoted himself almost exclusively to her interests. A 
contemptuous remark by Count Hatzfeldt that his wife’s at- 
torney was but a ‘‘silly Jewish boy’’® did not discourage Lassalle, 
who, after years of litigation in different courts, won a brilliant 
victory over the Count (1854). This long lawsuit did not con- 
tribute to Lassalle’s reputation in socialist circles; it made him, 
however, one of the most famous figures in Germany, and brought 
him, moreover, an annuity of 7,000 thalers? paid by the Countess. 
While he was still engaged in the Hatzfeldt case, he took part 
in the revolution of 1848-1849, during which he spent most of 
the time in prison. After the settlement of the Hatzfeldt case he 
resumed his literary and scientific activity. His most important 
works include a study of Heraclitus from a Hegelian point of 
view (1857), a pamphlet on the Italian War (1859), and a treatise 


’ Cf. David Honigmann, ‘‘Aufzeichnungen ... (1841—-45),”’ Jahrbuch fiir 
judische Geschichte und Literatur, vol. VII (1904) 150-151. 

6 Bernhard Becker, Enthiillungen tiber das tragische Lebensende Lassalle’s. 
Schleiz, 1868, p. 7. 

7 Bernhard Harms, Ferdinand Lassalle und seine Bedeutung ftir die deutsche 
Sozialdemokratie, Jena, 1919, p. 15. 

® Cf. George Brandes, Ferdinand Lassalle. New York, 1911, p. 24; a 
“stupid Jew boy [dummer Judenjunge]” according to Eduard Bernstein, 
Ferdinand Lassalle, London, 1893, p. 22. 

® Bernstein, ibid., p. 27. According to Adolph Kohut (Ferdinand Lassalles 
Testament und Erben, Grossenhain, 1899, p. 3), Lassalle received a fee of 
100,000 thalers, 
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on the system of acquired rights (1861). The last three years of 
his life were devoted to organizing a political party of German 
workers. His efforts were crowned by the foundation of the 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiterverein (1863), of which he was 
elected the first president. The following year, while in Switzer- 
land, he fell in love with Helen von Dénniges, daughter of a 
Bavarian diplomat. Herr von Dénniges was opposed to their 
marriage: though himself married to a woman of “‘pure Semitic 
blood,’’*® he resented Lassalle not only because of his radical 
activity but also because of his Jewish origin. Lassalle challenged 
him to a duel, which was taken up by a Wallachian boyar, 
Yanko von Racowitza, whom, meantime, Helen decided to 
marry. Mortally wounded in a duel at Carouge, he died three 
days later, on August 31, 1864, in Geneva. Countess Hatzfeldt 
had the body embalmed and proposed to have it carried round 
Germany in a triumphal procession. Lassalle’s family was how- 
ever opposed to this, and on their behalf, the coffin, seized by the 
police at Cologne, was moved to Breslau. Then, if we are to 
believe Bernhard Becker, the Countess — who wanted a Chris- 
tian interment — invented the story that Lassalle had been 
converted to Catholicism.’ Yet she was unable to produce any 
evidence, and the body was buried in the Jewish cemetery of 
Breslau. 

No socialist achieved a greater popularity in Germany than 
Lassalle. His program called for the introduction of universal 
suffrage, which, he thought, would lead to a form of state 
socialism based on producers’ associations financed by the state. 
Even after his death, his words exercised on the German workers 
a greater influence than anything Marx, not to mention Becker 
or von Schweitzer, could have preached to them.” 

Lassalle’s career as a writer, orator, and propagandist shows 
that he was a man of extraordinary rare ability. He is also known 
for his extravagance, vanity, obtrusive nature, aggressive self- 
assertion, inclination to pose, dialectic abilities, unbalanced 


to Helene von Racowitza, Von Anderen und mir. Berlin, 1909, p. 5. 

Becker, op. cit., p. 124. 

7% Gustav Mayer, Johann Baptist von Schweitzer, Jena, 1909, pp. 102, 
P12: 
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personality, dictatorial manners, and urge for power. He ex- 
pected, it is said,’ to become president of the German Reich. 
Bismarck is exaggerating in trying to present him as a monarchist 
who only doubted ‘‘whether the German Empire was to end in 
the Hohenzollern or the Lassalle dynasty.’’ The Chancellor is 
however perfectly correct in considering him as ‘‘ambitious in the 
grand style.’’™ 

There is hardly any monograph on Lassalle which does not 
emphasize the impact of his Jewish origin on his whole life and 
activity. George Brandes insists on a “‘racial characteristic’”’ of 
Lassalle which is best described by the Yiddish word hutspa 
(impudence and/or effrontery).'® Adolf Kohut maintains that 
Lassalle’s exaltation and fearlessness can only be understood 
if one is aware of his racial origin.*® Eduard Bernstein points out 
that this descent exercised a ‘‘fatal’’ influence upon Lassalle, 
who never succeeded in getting rid of an inner embarrassment 
caused by the consciousness of his origin.'7 Franz Mehring 
expresses a similar point of view and emphasizes the unfavorable 
impact exercised on Lassalle by his early environment of ‘‘Rus- 
sian and Polish Jews, who, even by the most favorably biased 
persons, simply could not be reckoned among the flower of 
humanity.’’*§ Gustav Mayer remarks that Lassalle had difficulty 
throughout his lifetime in adjusting the contradictory forces 
of his character, since his Polish-Jewish parents were not yet 


3 Racowitza, ibid., p. 85. 

™4 “Lassalle war ehrgeizig im hohen Stil, und ob das deutsche Kaiserthum 
gerade mit der Dynastie Hohenzollern oder mit der Dynastie Lassalle ab- 
schliessen solle, das war ihm vielleicht zweifelhaft (grosse Heiterkeit), aber 
monarchisch war seine Gesinnung durch und durch.’ Bismarck, speech at 
the Reichstag, September 17, 1878, in Stenographische Berichte tiber die 
Verhandlungen des Deutschen Reichstags. I. Session 1878. Vol. I, Berlin, 1878, 
p. 68. 

*s Brandes, op. cit., p. 16. 

© Kohut, Ferdinand Lassalle, sein Leben und Wirken. Leipzig, 1889, p. I. 
See also Konrad Haenisch, Lassalle, Leipzig, [1923], pp. 11-14, 64-65, 138, 
and Arno Schirokauer, Lassalle, New York, 1932, passim. 

*7 Bernstein’s Introduction to his edition of Lassalle’s Reden und Schriften, 
Berlin, 1892, vol. I, p. 18 (the same in Bernstein, Ferdinand Lassalle, Eine 
Wirdigung ..., Berlin, 1919, p. 28. 

*8 Mehring, Geschichte der Deutschen Sozialdemokratie, vol. II, p. 140. 
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firmly rooted in German culture.'? Hermann Oncken, too, stresses 
Lassalle’s difficulties arising from the fact that this ‘‘so to speak 
first generation’? German rested on ‘‘alien foundations.’’?° Less 
restrained in his language is Julius Vahlteich, a co-founder of the 
Allgemeiner. Deutscher Arbeiterverein, who gives the following 
description of Lassalle: ‘‘Generosity, chivalrous courtesy, purity 
of principles, strict sense of justice — none of this is to be found 
in Lassalle; on the contrary, his Jewish nature breaks out at 
every opportunity." It cannot be the purpose of the present 
study to verify all these assertions. Its aim is not to explain the 
personality of Lassalle in terms of his Jewish origin, but to 
elucidate his attitude toward the Jews. References to his descent 
will therefore be made only when they appear pertinent to the 
subject. 

Lassalle’s interest in the field of Jewish studies was practically 
nil. His academic curriculum includes one relevant course (Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament) given at the University of Berlin 
by Professor Franz Simon Ferdinand Benary.” All his writings, 
moreover, seem to contain references to no more than three 
publications on Jewish matters.” 

Lassalle never publicly discussed the Jewish problem. In 
the works which he published himself, references to Jews are not 
only rare but also very limited in scope. His most important 
statements on the subject are found in his diary (1840-1841) and 
in his private correspondence, which has never been fully pub- 
lished, so that some revealing material may still be discovered 
in the future. Other relevant fragments were perhaps contained 
in those letters which his friend and testamentary executor, 
Lothar Bucher, thought necessary to destroy because of their 
scandalous character.”4 


19 Lassalle, Nachgelassene Briefe, vol. III, Introduction, p. 8. 

20 Oncken, Lassale, 4th ed., Stuttgart, 1923, p. 493. See also pp. 7-23. 

21 Vahlteich, Ferdinand Lassalle ..., Munich [1904], p. 86. 

2 Tassalle, Nachgelassene Briefe, vol. I, p. 87; see also vol. VI, p. v. 

23 They are listed infra, footnotes 40, 104, 109. 

24 See Bucher’s mémoire to Bismarck (November 10, 1865) reprinted in 
Heinrich von Poschinger, Ein Achtundvierziger. Lothar Buchers Leben und 
Werk. Berlin, 1891, vol. II, pp. 270-281.’ According to Theodor Fritsche, 
Bucher was the literary (and, of course, anonymous) editor of Die Juden und 
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There are several articles on Lassalle and the Jews. Some of 
them were written at a time when most of the manuscript 
material was not yet published.?s Others, published later, are 
of greater significance. Gustav Mayer, one of the greatest 
authorities on Lassalle, is the author of two short but very 
useful articles in the field.** Yet, in spite of these and still other 
articles, the subject is far from being exhausted, and there is 
still much room for further research. 


1. DREAMS OF LIBERATION 


Lasalle’s diary clearly shows that in his boyhood he was sin- 
cerely attached to Judaism. There is, in this respect, an illum- 
inating entry of February 2, 1840, where he reports about a talk 
he had — during the burial of a family friend — with a certain 
Bloch, who, wanting to give himself airs, called himself an atheist. 
Bloch changed his tune, however, when he noticed that Lassalle 
did not agree. ‘‘We talked,’’ continues Lassalle, ‘‘about the 
transmigration of souls, about [Dr. Abraham] Geiger, and about 
Jewry. He [Bloch] was astonished that I held so fast to the 
Jewish faith. The ass! As if one could not eat trezfe [ritually un- 
clean food] and be none the less a good Jew.’’?7 

Young Ferdinand was an admirer of Dr. Geiger, a reform 
Rabbi at the Synagogue of Breslau, and went often to his ser- 


der deutsche Staat, an anti-Semitic pamphlet which Johannes Nordmann pub- 
lished, by 1859, under the pseudonym of H. Naudh (13th ed., Leipzig, 1920; 
see Fritsche’s preface, p. 3). 

25 Max Weinberg, ‘‘Lassalle und seine Stellung zum Judenthum,” Jsraelit- 
ische Wochenschrift vol. IX (1878) 320-321, 328; Alexander Behr, ‘“‘The 
Judaism of Ferdinand Lassalle,”’ The Jewish Review, London, vol. III (1912) 
259-270. 

6 Mayer, ‘‘Lassalle und die jiidische Reformbewegung,” Der Jude, vol. V 
(1920-1921) 26-28; ‘“‘Lassalle und das Judentum,” ibid., vol. VIII (1924) 
727-736. Two articles written in Hebrew deserve special mention: Salo Baron, 
“Lassalle ha-Yehudi [Lassalle the Jew],” ha-Tekufah, vol. XXIII (1925) 
347-362, and Zalman Rubashov [i. e., Shazar], ‘“Lassalle ha-Yehudi ha- 
Germani [Lassalle the German Jew],” in Lassalle, Mas ‘bilti-iashar umatsavam 
shel maamdot ha-ovdim [Hebrew translation of Lassalle, Die indirekte Steuer 
und die Lage der arbeitenden Klassen], Tel Aviv, [1926], pp. 100-112. 

*7 Lassalle, Tagebuch, ed. by Paul Lindau, Breslau, 1891, p. 85. 
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mons;?® once he even decided not to miss a single one.?? Of one 
of his homilies, he says that it made a great impression on him,3° 
of another, that it was excellent.3: He also seems to have liked 
religious ceremonies at home, as may be seen from an entry 
which he made after attending a seder at Leipzig, far from his 
people. Memories of ‘“‘beautiful bygone days’’3? came back to 
him: he recalled how the whole family would sit at the long 
festive table, how the Haggadah was read, how his father prayed 
with his fine sonorous voice, and how his mother, a pious woman, 
saw to it that all the ritual was observed as strictly as it had 
been in her childhood.33 

Not only was he attached to the religion of his forefathers, 
he even dreamed of fighting to liberate his brethren. This is 
what he wrote on February 2, 1840, at the age of fifteen: ‘In 
fact, I believe that I am one of the best Jews in existence, 
although I disregard the Ceremonial Law. I could — like that 
Jew in Bulwer’s Lezla34 — risk my life to deliver the Jews from 
their present oppressive condition. I would not even shrink from 
the scaffold, could I but once more make them a respected people 
(Volk). Oh, when I yield to my childish dreams, it has always 
been my favorite idea to see myself sword in hand, leading the 
Jews, to make them independent.’’35 

These dreams not only indicate his innate combativeness but 
also the great influence of Bulwer’s novel on Lassalle, a fact 
completely neglected by his biographers. There is indeed a page 
in Bulwer, where, speaking about the Jews, he asks the question: 
‘‘Were it not better that they should die on the field than by the 


28 See ibid., pp. 51, 83, 98, 101, 114 (January 4, 1840—March 7, 1840). 

29 Thid., p. 83 (February 1, 1840). 

30 Tbid., p. 98 (February 8, 1840). 

3 Tbid., p. 114 (March 7, 1840). 

32 Ibid., p. 251 (April 5, 1841). 

33 [bid., pp. 251-252 (April 5, 1841). 

34 [Leila: or the Siege of Granada, a novel by Edward George Earle Bulwer- 
Lytton, was published (and translated into German) in 1838. Almamen, its 
hero, is a proud but unavowed Jew and a master of magic. In the most danger- 
ous way, he unsuccessfully tries, by ruse and treachery, to win civil equality 
for his coreligionists in Spain.] 

35 Lassalle, Tagebuch, pp. 85-86 (February 2, 1840). 
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rack?’’3 Lassalle is convinced, as Bulwer’s hero is, that it would 
be better to fight and to die, than to surrender and suffer. Thus 
when the news of the famous Damascus Affair (1840) reached 
him, he exclaimed in wrath and indignation: 

“Oh, it is dreadful to read and dreadful to hear, and one’s 
hair rises and every emotion is turned to fury. A people that 
bears it, is dreadful; let them avenge this treatment or suffer it. 
True, fearfully true is the following sentence of the reporter: 
‘The Jews of this town endure cruelties such as only these pariahs 
of the earth can bear without making horrible reprisals.’ Thus 
even the Christians wonder at our sluggish blood, that we do 
not rise, that we do not rather perish on the battlefield than by 
torture. Was the oppression against which the Swiss once rebelled 
greater? Could there be any juster revolution than if the Jews of 
that town [Damascus] were to revolt, set fire to every one of its 
corners, blow up the powder magazine, and meet death with their 
tormentors? Cowardly people, you deserve no better fate! The 
trampled worm will turn, but you only bow your head lower! 
You do not know how to die, [or] to destroy, you do not know 
what just revenge is, you do not know how to bury yourself 
with your foes, and tear their flesh from their bones even in the 
death struggle! You are born to be slaves!’’37 

This is Lassalle’s only outburst of wrath against the victims 
of pogroms. In another comment on the same matter, he takes 
the whole affair more lightly. ‘‘Again,” he writes in July 1840, 
“the story in bad taste that Jews make use of Christian blood. 
The same story at Rhodes and Lemberg as in Damascus. But 
that this charge goes forth from all corners of the earth seems 
to me to indicate that time will soon be ripe for us, in very deed, 
to help ourselves with Christian blood. Aide-toi et le ciel t’aidera. 
The dice are ready, it only depends upon the player.’’s8 

The diary shows that Lassalle was disgusted with Jews whose 
unworthy behavior was capable of causing contempt for the 
whole community. ‘‘For I see in them the living reasons why the 
Jewish people has been so despised. It was such people who 


36 Almamen in Bulwer’s Leila, Philadelphia, 1838, p. 179. 
37 Ibid., pp. 160-161 (May 21, 1840). 
38 [bid., p. 182 (July 30, 1840). 
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brought matters to this pass. This baseness of temper, this 
groveling, this vulgarity — bah, what a loathsome mixture!’’39 
On the other hand he was delighted to meet worthy representa- 
tives of Jewry, such as Wilhelm Wolfsohn, who, under the 
pseudonym of Carl Maien, published some poetry lauded by 
Lassalle. ‘‘Carl Maien,”’ he says, “‘has a fine noble aim, he is a 
champion of Jewry; he is in poetry what Gabriel Riesser is in 
prose. Thus he edited a pocket-book ‘Jeschurun’,4° in which ‘The 
Bohemian village Jew’ is especially distinguished for its vivid, 
realistic presentation, and the ‘Letters’ etc. for their truth.’’4 

It may thus be concluded that in his early youth Lassalle 
showed a considerable interest in matters Jewish. Even Jewish 
charities were not neglected by young Ferdinand. While in 
Leipzig, he joined the association Jeshuat-Achim, founded in 
order to help needy Jewish students. ‘‘I for my part,’ he reported 
to his father, ‘‘have subscribed 12 groschen of my pocket-money 
per month.’’# The fact is here mentioned because this Jewish 
association seems to be the only one with which he was ever 
affiliated. 


2. EARLY INTEREST IN THE REFORM MOVEMENT 


In the Summer of 1841, Lassalle returned to Breslau, where a war 
was raging between the Orthodox and Liberal Jews. The Reform 
Movement was headed by Abraham Geiger, and it is significant 
that young Ferdinand was one of his most enthusiastic followers. 
The seventeen-year-old boy even wrote an article in support of 
Geiger and sent it to an unknown daily (Summer 1842), which, 
however, did not print it. The manuscript of the article has been 
preserved, but only a small fragment of it has been published.‘ 
It expresses the view that one must fight for the sacred cause of 
religion and one’s own inner beliefs, since where indifference 
prevails there is no room for reforms. 


39 Tbid., pp. 225-226 (February 17, 1841). 

40 [Jeschurun, Taschenbuch fiir Schilderungen und Anklinge aus dem Leben 
der Juden. Auf das Jahr 5601 israelitische Zeitrechnung. Leipzig, 1841.] 

4 Lassalle, Tagebuch, p. 255 (April 1841). 

4 Lassalle, Nachgelassene Briefe, vol. I, undated letter [Spring 1841]. 

43 By Gustav Mayer, in Der Jude, vol. VIII (1924) 731. 
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At this time (1842) a Jewish ‘Verein der Reformfreunde’”’ 
was founded at Frankfort. Its Declaration of Principles (August 
1843) announced the following tenets: 1) the Mosaic religion 
has the possibility of an unlimited development; 2) the Talmud 
is no longer recognized as having any dogmatic or practical 
authority; 3) A Messiah who is to lead the Jews back to Pales- 
tine is neither expected nor desired: ‘‘We recognize no fatherland 
except that to which we belong by birth or citizenship.’’44 The 
Verein is mentioned here not because of its importance in the 
Reform’ Movement: in fact, it had hardly any positive program 
at all, it achieved no results worth mentioning, and passed out of 
public notice two years after its foundation. Its existence is 
none the less referred to, because it offered Lassalle an oppor- 
tunity to express himself about the Reform Movement as 
such. 

Lassalle learned from the newspapers about the foundation 
of the Verein, and wrote (1843) for supplementary information 
to one of its main founders, Theodor Creizenach (who, later on, 
went over to Christianity). The purpose of the reform society, 
says Lassalle, is to break the chains of a rusty orthodoxy, and 
to reinstate the autonomy of the human mind in its eternal and 
inalienable rights which have been suppressed within Judaism 
for more than fifteen centuries. ‘Not to join such a Society, 
whose incontestable and most immediate outcome must be a 
reconciliation of Judaism with present-day civilization, would 
mean an attitude of indifference to the interests of mankind 
bordering on irreligiousness, [would mean] sin. I hereby join 
your Society, and beg you ... to send me your writings and those 
of Dr. [Moritz Abraham] Stern and [Gabriel] Riesser, so that 
I can acquaint myself more fully with the basic principles.’’4 
He then informs Creizenach that in Breslau there were good 
chances of success for the Society. “I personally have made it my 
business to arouse interest in this [Reform] idea which is now 
becoming a reality under such favorable auspices.’’4 


“4 Dubnow, Weltgeschichte des jtidischen Volkes, Berlin, 1929, vol. IX, p- 99. 

4s Lassalle to Creizenach, undated letter [1843], in Nachgelassene Briefe, 
vol. I, pp. 72-73. 

WS ibid.. De 73e 
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The Talmud, asserts Lassalle, had already fallen into contra- 
diction with the views of the present, and must therefore be 
rejected. This implies a great dilemma. The Reformfreunde call 
themselves the Jewish Protestants. It is, however, doubtful how 
far this analogy with Protestantism is a correct one. In fact, 
Lassalle tries to prove that it is impossible to change ‘‘the 
dialectical flow of history,’’47 and to dig up from the bed of its 
stream a long submerged and petrified substance in order to 
make of it the basis of our spirited present. History is not unlike 
the human body: it can never reincorporate a substance which 
has already been digested. How would it then be possible to 
lead Judaism back to the old Mosaism of the Bible? “In 1517 
Protestantism was a world-shaking advance; in 1843 a Jewish 
Protestantism in the strict sense would be utter retrogression.’’48 
Protestantism, affirms Lassalle, transformed itself into ration- 
alism, and rationalism into modern philosophy. To reconcile 
Judaism with modern philosophy is the purpose of the Reform- 
freunde. Yet an unhampered boldness or freedom of speech 
(‘‘parrhesia’’[49]) within Jewry is not to be recommended. Con- 
temporary Jews, even the educated, are not ready enough to give 
up what they are accustomed to consider dearest to them and 
most properly their own. The Reformfreunde must also guard 
themselves against laying down positive principles of faith, since 
if these do not agree with modern philosophy they will after a 
short time appear no less retrogressive than Talmudic Judaism 
itself. ‘‘The dilemma which I have defined is therefore a double 
one, and is, briefly, this: The Talmud must be rejected, the resto- 
ration of Mosaism cannot be thought of; what will you set up, 
then, as positive articles of faith? Such positive articles of faith, 
however, will doubtless prove absolutely necessary. Moreover, 
it is not yet possible to come out frankly with the true and full 
contents of our knowledge and thinking. At the same time, 
however, care must be taken not to lag too far behind the achieve- 
ments of German science. . .’’5° 


47 Ibid., p. 74. 
4 Tbid., p. 75. 
49 [bid. 
so Ibid. 
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What is then to be done? Lassalle has astonishingly little 
to offer: with regard to establishing a dogmatic system, he says, 
“it might be most advisable to preserve the development of 
Mosaism, so far as this development can hold its own before the 
critical forum of reason. It might perhaps be best to retain the 
interpretation of the Talmud, so far as this interpretation can 
hold its own before the forum of sound reason. This would at 
least give infinitely great latitude.’’™ 

The more one reads this letter, the less one understands what 
Lassalle really had to say about the subject itself. The demagogic 
character of the future politician is already distinctly recogniz- 
able: the ‘‘exoteric’’ Lassalle wants one thing: to reform Judaism; 
the ‘‘esoteric’’ Lassalle wants quite another thing: ‘‘to reconcile’ 
Judaism with ‘‘German science.’”’ What this reconciliation meant, 
whether it was anything more than the surrendering of all Jewish 
values to ‘‘modern philosophy,” is not stated by Lassalle, and 
it is not certain whether he himself fully realized the final con- 
sequences of the policy he so vaguely advocated. One thing is 
however clear: there is in the letter to Creizenach very little 
attachment, if any at all, either to religion in general or to 
Judaism in particular. Still, it must be added that if there is 
no love of the Jews, neither is there any contempt of, or hatred 
for them. And, in spite of all his criticism, Lassalle is still ready 
to preserve at least those principles of Judaism which are not 
incompatible with ‘German science.’”’ The next year (1844), he 
will make a step forward: Judaism as a living reality will be 
negated altogether. 


3. NEGATION OF JUDAISM 


The reasons for this negation are clearly stated in Lassalle’s 
long letter to his mother of July 30, 1844. Whether the un- 
educated and rather narrow-minded woman understood anything 
of its philosophical content is a question which may be left aside. 
In any case, after having explained to her why he has decided to 
resume his rather expensive riding lessons, how necessary they 


5t [bid., pp. 75-76. 
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are for his abdomen as well as his intellect, and why he prefers 
contemplating nature to moving in high society, the nineteen- 
year-old Lassalle describes his views — which to a great extent 
are those of his master Hegel — on the Jewish people. 

“One can say —and quite rightly — that the world of the 
Hebrew people presents the picture, so to speak, of perfect ugli- 
ness, of the uttermost depression of man before God, of inner- 
most dismemberment and inconsistency, in short, of the com- 
pletest self-alienation of the spirit. The Jewish world is, as Hegel 
pointedly says, ‘the world of the pitiable personality.’ Here the 
spirit has completely lost its footing, and twists and writhes like 
a worm in the dust before the abstract deity. And just as in the 
Jewish manner of viewing things this unsubstantialness and this 
dismemberment permeates everything pertaining to man and 
to nature, just so in Jewish history does misfortune. For mis- 
fortune is that which corresponds conceptually to that inner 
brokenness. And just as the Hebrew, in his manner of viewing 
things and in his consciousness, already bears misfortune within 
himself, precisely in the form of that brokennness and that con- 
sciousness of his absolute worthlessness, just so must misfortune 
also be realized outwardly, in the history of the Jewish people, 
as its fate. And it has indeed been realized in the exiles and in 
the later destiny and servitude [of the Jews]. The Jewish religion 
is the religion of harsh servitude under the abstract spirit, God; 
hence the fate [of the Jews] is also that of harsh servitude. 
History can show no people that has been so much persecuted 
and suffered so unspeakably as the Jewish [people], but for the 
sole reason that the spiritual stage which the world had to sur- 
mount in the Jewish people is the stage of dismemberment, of 
servitude, of misfortune. The whole Jewish world, religious, 
political, etc., is best summed up, with respect to its spirit and 
consciousness and also its outward history, as the world of 
misfortune. Misfortune, however, as it appears here, namely as 
the brokenness and inconsistency of the human spirit, is the 
esthetically ugly. And yet what a speculative kernel lies for the 
thinker in this ugliness of formation [of the Jewish spirit]. In the 
Jewish people, the spirit has achieved such a profound conscious- 
ness of itself that it has broken with its outward creatural appear- 
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ance, [and] with the whole’ of nature itself. The spirit has 
comprehended itself as something higher than all nature and 
creatureliness, to which latter it had been surrendered in all 
previous religions. For it, naturalness and finiteness are devoid 
of essence; absolute essence is [to be sought] in the abstract 
spirit.’’s? 

The creations of the Jewish world lack any objective, plastic 
beauty, because beauty is based on harmony, while there is no 
harmony in Judaism. Yet the esthetic ugliness of Judaism can be 
also envisaged from another point of view. One may say that the 
very thing which constitutes the ugliness of Judaism appears to 
the thinker as its beauty. In Judaism man lost all inner unity, 
but he had to lose it sometime, in order to become conscious of 
the essence of his spirit. ‘‘The period of this pain is Judaism; the 
beautiful unity of man was destroyed, and without compensation 
for the loss, for the God on whom Judaism threw itself away, 
i. e., the spirit, as its essence was comprehended by Judaism, is 
not yet the total fullness of the spirit, but only the cold one- 
sidedness of abstraction. And therefore this cleft is without 
reconciliation, which is attained only in Christianity, where the 
spirit in its totality is comprehended in the principle of love.’’s3 

The text is not obscure and needs hardly any comment. It 
is obvious that though Judaism is recognized as a necessary phase 
of human development in the past, it is negated as a useful force 
or element in the present state of mankind. Thus, whatever its 
past merits may have been, Judaism was now for Lassalle a 
phenomenon which had outlived its usefulness, and therefore 
had no appeal for the present. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that Lassalle, who in 1840 called himself ‘‘one of 
the best Jews in existence,” had by 1844 lost all interest in that 
people. There can be little doubt that this change occurred 
chiefly though not solely under the ascendance of a great philos- 
opher whom he was then studying: Hegel. 


5? Lassalle to his mother, July 30, 1844, zbid., pp. 109-110. 

53 Ibid., p. 110. Cf. also zbid., p. 117. Compare Lassalle’s ideas on the Jews 
with those of Hegel, Vorlesungen tiber die Philosophie der Geschichte, in his 
Sdmmiliche Werke, Stuttgart, 1928, vol. XI, pp. 412 sq. 
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4. SOME LITERARY INFLUENCES: HEGEL AND FICHTE 


It is quite probable that even without Hegel, Lassalle would have 
become uninterested in the Jews, if only for the simple reason that 
his powerful urge for political activity could not find an outlet 
in Jewish society. It is also obvious that his lack of interest was 
to a great extent the result of the assimilationism among the 
German Jews. Abraham Geiger, whom Lassalle so much admired 
in his adolescent years, preached in his sermons full cultural 
assimilation, and dreamed of transforming his flock into ‘‘true 
sons of the Fatherland,” i.e., into “Jewish Prussians.’’54 A 
non-Jewish contemporary, Karl Griin — a friend of Lassalle in 
the middle forties, later known as a representative of the so- 
called ‘‘true Communism”’ — well described the prevailing situ- 
ation in a polemical work (against Bruno Bauer), in which he 
defended the emancipation of the Jews.’5 The latter, he postu- 
lates, are not a nation,** and their return to Palestine is but a 
chimera.5? In two generations, the Jews, if emancipated, would 


54 ‘‘Méchte jedoch der Geist in ihnen [these sermons] nicht fehlen, der 
Geist der lebendigen Ueberzeugung, dass die jiidischen Preussen achte Sdhne 
des Vaterlandes und mit dieser einzigen wiirdigen Stellung im Staate so enge 
verkniipft sind, dass der Lebensfunke ihnen entzogen wiirde, sobald sie dieser 
Stellung verlustig werden sollten.’”’ Geiger, Das Vaterland; die wiirdige Vor- 
bereitung zum Pessachfeste. Zwei Predigten..., Breslau, 1842, preface, pp. 3-4. 

55 Karl Griin, Die Judenfrage. Darmstadt, 1844. Incidentally, the art of 
dialectics is illustrated by the following passage from another piece of polemics 
by Griin against Bruno Bauer. The latter, says Griin, asserts that the Jews 
“hatten eine doppelte Kritik auszutiben, ehe sie menschliches Bewusstsein 
erlangen kénnten, sie hatten erst den Juden aufzuheben und dann den Christen. 
Eher kénnte man doch sagen, der Christ habe eine doppelte Aufgabe, er miisse 
erst den Christen und dann den Juden aufheben, den Juden, d. h. den Schache- 
rer.’ Griin, ‘‘Meine Stellung zur Judenfrage,” in Neue Anekdota, ed. by the 
same, Darmstadt, 1845, p. 286. — It is probable but not certain that Lassalle 
read Griin’s publications on the Jews. At this time (1845) he is also reported 
(Oncken, op. cit., p. 54) to have come under the influence of Max Stirner’s 
Der Einzige und sein Eigentum. The book’s few references to the Jews (ed. 
Reclam [1892], pp. 29-30), one of them expressing the hope that its readers 
are at least not ‘‘full-blooded”’ Jews (zbzd., p. 39), had hardly any bearing on 
Lassalle. 

56 Griin, Die Judenfrage, p. 10. 

57 [bid., p. 49. 
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vanish without leaving a trace.’’. In Germany they yearn to be 
swallowed up by the German nationality.5? They are ‘‘the ruins 
of a people, who even desire, by emancipation, to cease being 
ruins, and who would like to become integral parts of our state.’’°° 
The only right they want to maintain is to preserve their religion. 
They themselves are convinced that they no longer form a people, 
and long for the destruction of the last vestiges of a national 
Jewish tradition.” 

Such an atmosphere was of course conducive to indifferentism 
towards Jewish affairs, and, as has been already said, Lassalle 
would have very probably lost any interest in this field even 
without the ascendancy of Hegel. None the less the facts show 
that Lassalle’s transformation was effected under Hegel’s influ- 
ence. A detailed proof of this is hardly necessary, since Lassalle 
himself, while expounding his views on Judaism, refers explicitly 
to his new master. An inclination to indifferentism towards the 
Jews may have been, and probably was, caused by the process 
of disintegration of German Jewry, but his final and conscious 
step of adopting a negative attitude toward them was accom- 
plished under the spell of the great philosopher. Suffice it to say 
that Lassalle’s letter to his mother was written in a period when 
he worked daily from ‘4 AM to 9 AM on Hegel,’ and when 
according to Honigmann, a contemporary friend, he was reading 
with great zeal the publications of the Young Hegelians.°3 The 
more he studied Hegel, the less interested he became in the Jews. 
In 1843, he still desired to hegelianize Judaism, but a year later 
he completely lost interest in it. It may be asked of course why, 
in general, he accepted Hegel’s philosophy with such enthusiasm. 
However interesting this question may be, it does not fall within 
the scope of this essay, especially since it has been satisfactorily 
answered by one of his biographers.** Thus while Lassalle’s 


588 [hid., p. 10. 

59 [bid. 

SOM bIde Ds SO: 

& Thid., p. 60. 

® Lassalle to his father, Nachgelassene Briefe, vol. I, p. 87 (May 13, 1844). 

6s Same reference as supra, footnote 5. 

% “Hegel bot diesem jungen Juden [Lassalle], der in seinem eigenen Volke 
alle Traditionen verliess und in dem ihm glaubensfremden deutschen Volke, 
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environment and character pushed him toward complete assimi- 
lation, the process of his self-effacement as a Jew was singularly 
facilitated by Hegel. 

Apart from Hegel, Fichte, too, seems to be responsible for 
Lassalle’s change of attitude towards the Jews. In this respect 
his influence on Lassalle is less visible than that of Hegel, because 
the socialist leader neither comments on nor refers to Fichte’s 
ideas on the Jews. Yet it is well known that Fichte’s impact on 
Lassalle in general®’ and on his concept of nation in particular 
was a very strong one.® It is also known how strongly Fichte 
felt about the Jews. Under these circumstances it does not seem 
unreasonable to assume that his general attitude towards the 
Jews did not leave Lassalle unaffected. Let us therefore see 
briefly what Fichte has to say about the subject. His opinions 
are the more important as he is in fact ‘‘the first German 
socialist.’ 

In his famous work about the French Revolution, published 
in 1793, Johann Gottlieb Fichte asserts that ‘‘through almost all 
countri:s of Europe there is spreading a powerful, hostile state, 
which is perpetually at war with all other states, and which in 
some of them oppresses the citizens with the utmost severity; 
it is Jewry.’’®® This state is so dangerous because it is based on 
hatred of all mankind. What else could one expect from a people 
whose most humble member believes himself to descend from 
ancestors much older than the whole history of all other nations; 


in das er eintrat, nicht ohne weiteres an eine fiir ihn verstandliche Tradition 
ankniipfen konnte, alles, dessen er bedurfte: die grosse Weltansicht, den Sinn 
der Vergangenheit und der Gegenwart, die Ahnung der Zukunft, und zugleich 
die dialektischen Hilfsmittel, alle Ratsel seiner neuen Umwelt geistig in sich 
zu bewaltigen.’”’ Oncken, op. cit., p. 31. 

6 See Oncken, op. cit., pp. 168-169. 

6 Cf. Carl Trautwein, Ueber Ferdinand Lassalle und sein Verhdlinis sur 
Fichteschen Sozialphilosopme, Jena, 1913, pp. 144 sq.; S. Baron, Die politische 
Theorie Ferdinand Lassalle’s, Leipzig, 1923, pp. 26 sq. 

67 Max Adler, Wegweiser. Stuttgart, 1914, p. 81. On Fichte’s socialism, 
see also Gustav Schmoller, ‘J. G. Fichte,’”’ Jahrbticher fiir Nationalokonomie 
und Statistik, vol. V (1865), particularly pp. 20, 44, 60. 

68 Fichte, Beitrag zur Berichtigung der Urtheile des Publicums tiber die 
franzosische Revolution (1793). In his Sémmtliche Werke, Berlin, 1845, vol. VI, 


p- 149. 
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from a people which sees in all others the descendants of those 
who expelled them from the fatherland they loved passionately ; 
from a people which has condemned itself and has been con- 
demned by others to a retail trade which weakens the body and 
makes the spirit dead to every noble feeling; from a people which, 
by its religion, is excluded from the festivities, pleasures and 
gaiety of the surrounding peoples, and which evn in its duties 
and rights, even in the mind of God, segregates all others from 
itself? Even in an absolu:e state the citizen may somehow defend 
his property against the autocratic ruler, but not against any 
Jew who cares to plunder him. Those who contemplate giving 
civil rights to the Jews should remember that they form a state 
within the state. Should the Jews, who are already powerful, 
be granted citizenship besides, they would ride rough-shod over 
all other citizens.%9 

But should one not expect their improvement? Fichte has 
some serious doubts about it. ‘‘That Jew,’ he says, ‘‘who breaks 
through the firm (one would like to say insurmountable) bar- 
riers which lie before him, to attain to universal love of justice, 
mankind, and truth, is a hero and a saint. I do not know whether 
there have been or are any such. I will believe it as soon as I see 
them. But let no one try to foist fine appearance on me as 
reality!’’7° 

Fichte denies explicitly that he is animated by ‘‘the poisonous 
breath of intolerance.’’ The Jews, like everybody else, should not 
be persecuted and, when in dire need, should even be helped. It is 
true that they have two different moral codes, that they believe 
in a misanthropic God and deny human rights to other peoples. 
Yet they ave men and as such they must have human rights. They 
must not, however, be granted civil rights, unless, one night, 
one could cut all their heads off and replace them by others in 
which there would not be a single Jewish idea. ‘‘Again, I see no 
other means of protecting ourselves against them than conquering 
their promised land for them and sending them all there.’’?! 

The German philosopher declares that before some learned 


69 Tbid., pp. 149-150. 
7° Ibid., p. 150, footnote. 
7 Both quotations in this paragraph: ibid. 
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tribunals it is better to attack the whole of morality and its 
product, religion, than to attack the Jewish nation (‘‘die jiidische 
Nation’’”). He therefore points out that he is not motivated by 
private animosity, that he has never been cheated by a Jew, 
because he has never had dealings with one, and that on the 
contrary, at his own risk and to his own disadvantage, he has 
several times taken Jews under his protection. He therefore feels 
entitled to say what and how he thinks about them. Whoever 
is not pleased by what he is saying should not insult, slander or 
sentimentalize, but disprove the above mentioned ‘“‘facts.’’73 

It is obvious that Lassalle as a Jew could not oppose the 
granting of civil rights to the Jews. It is also very unlikely that 
he believed in the existence of a powerful Jewish ‘“‘state within 
the state,’ oppressing the non-Jews. The very fact, however, 
that his favorite philosopher could, in general, express himself 
so adversely about the Jews, was not of a nature to strengthen 
Lassalle’s attachment to them. But is it certain that Lassalle 
read the texts referred to? One can hardly doubt that an author- 
ity on Fichte like Lassalle was thoroughly acquainted with his 
book on the French Revolution.” And it is irrelevant that Fichte 
himself, in 1799, seems to have slightly modified his attitude. 
In that year he left Jena for Berlin, where under the auspices 
of his friend Friedrich Schlegel, he was introduced to the salons 
of Henriette Herz and Rahel Levin.’5 This new environment and 
the charming influence of Dorothea Veit (daughter of Moses 
Mendelssohn”), produced in his mind some doubts as to whether 
his earlier ideas on the Jews were not too rigid. Describing the 
outstanding qualities of Dorothea Veit, he notes in a letter to 
his wife (September 1799): ‘‘Praise of a Jewess may sound strange 
in my mouth; but this woman has taken away from me the belief 
that nothing good can come out of this nation.’’77 It seems un- 


2 Ibid. 73 Ibid. 

74 Oncken, op. cit., p. 198. 

7s Xavier Léon, Fichte et son temps, Paris, 1924, vol. II, pt. i, p. 7. 

76 She embraced Protestantism to marry Schlegel (1802), and went over 
to Catholicism in 1808. 

77 J. G. Fichte, Briefwechsel, Leipzig, 1925, vol. II, pp. 154-155. (The 
letter was first published in I. H. Fichte, Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s Leben und 
literarischer Briefwechsel, Sulzbach, 1830, vol. I, p. 389.) 
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justified from this casual remark in a private letter to draw the 
conclusion, as Léon does, that Fichte lost ‘‘his bias against the 
Jews.’’78 Fichte’s incidental and private remark could hardly 
outweigh his previous and public attack against the Jews. More 
than one anti-Semite (of the civilized type) has recognized quite 
readily that among the Jews, too, there are exceptions. Thus, 
on the whole, Fichte’s influence on Lassalle’s attitude towards 
the Jewish people could have been only a negative one. 


5. IMPRESSIONS FROM THE ORIENT 


It has been shown in one of the preceding sections that Lassalle’s 
negation of Judaism dates from 1844. For the next twelve years 
no document has been found to indicate that he paid any atten- 
tion to any aspect of Jewish life. Only in the fall of 1856 do we 
find anew some remarks about the Jews. They were made in 
long letters which Lassalle wrote during his pleasure trip to the 
Near East7? to Countess Hatzfeldt. Some of these comments are 
very limited in scope and are significant only inasmuch as they 
show what in the Jews was able to draw his attention. In Belgrade 
it was the physical beauty of the Turkish Jews (‘‘Spaniols’’).®° In 
Galatz, ‘‘a town of Polish Jews,’’ it was the lack of modern 
accommodations and a ‘‘colossal dirtiness.’’8* The only thing 
which seems to have pleased him about the Jews of that town 
was their diffusing of German culture. He appeared to be glad 
to have found there the works of Schiller, Uhland and Freiligrath 
in a kind of reading room (cabinet de lecture) attached to a Jewish 
tobacco store. ‘‘These books,” he says, ‘‘are much read here... . 
Every such sign of the advancing, world-conquering power of our 
literature gives me great satisfaction, for it is to me a guarantee 
both of the progress of general culture and also of the intellectual 
ascendancy which the genius of the German nation is more and 


78 Xavier Léon, ibid., p. 11. 

7 Serbia, Romania, Turkey and Egypt. Lassalle’s itinerary did not 
include Palestine. 

8° Lassalle to Sophie von Hatzfeldt, September 28, 1856, Nachgelassene 
Briefe, vol. VI, p. 163. 

8: Same to same, October 21, 1856, ibid., p. 198. 
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more beginning to gain over other peoples. Intellectually civiliz- 
ing work is the real national product of Germany.’ 

These are not the only revelations which occurred to Lassalle 
during his contacts with Jews and Moslems of the Orient. His 
letters also contain comments of a broader scope than those 
which have thus far been quoted. He was amazed to find that 
there is a great resemblance between the religious chants of 
the Moslems and those melodies, which, he says, ‘‘as a boy at 
home I had so often heard in Jewish synagogues.’’* What he 
heard in the mosques of Constantinople was very often precisely 
the same melody called ‘“‘by our Jews, if I am not mistaken, 
‘Niggen.’ ’’84 Among the so-called howling dervishes in Skutari 
he was so struck by the manner of their praying that he thought 
himself, for a moment, ‘‘to be present in the great synagogue 
at Breslau, on the Day of Atonement, and attending the per- 
formance of the ‘Owinu Malkeinu’!’’§ Their frenzy reminded 
him also of the ecstasy of the Jewish sect of Chassidim.* 

The dervishes made indeed a great impression on Lassalle, 
and, under their influence, he revised some of his opinions about 
the Jews. But, on the other hand, those same howling dervishes 
furnished him with new proofs of the correctness of the Hegelian 
philosophy of history in general and of Hegelian ideas on Jews 
(or Semites) in particular. He had always believed that the Jewish 
way of chanting and praying came into being in the exile; that 
it was a result of that tastelessness, that corruption and distortion 
which are the usual by-products of a people deprived of political 
independence, public life, and literature, a people groveling in the 
dust among foreign nations and groaning in misery.*7 

‘One need only come here to be convinced immediately of the 
contrary. These are rather, at least in their basic character, the 
primeval religious song-tunes of oldest Asia, which have been 
preserved as a musical fossil among these human fossils! They 


82 Same letter, zbid., p. 198. 

83 Same letter, zbid., p. 218. 

84 [bid. 

85 Ibid. Owinu Malkeinu [Our Father, our King], a Hebrew prayer. 
86 Same letter, zbid., p. 220. 

87 Same letter, zbid., pp. 218-219. 
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are not merely Jewish, it is thé universal character of the ancient 
Semitic-Asiatic religious song [which they illustrate]. For one 
still finds it [this ancient melodic type] — perhaps already more 
modified and more alloyed with innovations than it is among 
our Polish Jews — here in the ruling nation of the Turks, who 
have undoubtedly received it, like their whole religious life, from 
the Arabs. It is, as I shall never again doubt for a moment, in 
essence the same song that David sang when he danced before 
the Ark of the Covenant! It is not a product of a hodgepodge of 
peoples, of the corruption of language, art and taste, as I once 
thought. It is that first primitive religious outcry which the 
Semitic folk-consciousness uttered in order to give voice and 
expression to its characteristic and basic religious philosophy, 
to the feeling of its own absolute worthlessness and nullity, of 
its total brokenness and abasement before the abstract other- 
worldly spirit, the inflexible Lord of heaven and earth.’’®® 

This is more or less the same conclusion as that expressed 
in 1844, in his letter to his mother. Now (1856) as then, Lassalle 
is convinced of the Jew’s being intoxicated and consumed by 
“the feeling of his nothingness, wormlikeness and depravity 
before his transcendental ruler’’’ of the universe. But while in 
1844 he thought that these attributes are purely Jewish and 
result from life in the Diaspora, he now believes that they are 
the primal characteristics of the Semites in general, and not only 
of the Jews. This seems to be the only new generalization about 
the Jews which he brought from the Orient. 

The reader will have noticed that Lassalle’s negative attitude 
towards the Jews has continued unchanged. But, on the other 
hand, he also will have recognized that Lassalle’s letters from the 
East do not show any positive sign of hatred for the Jews. Unless 
proofs to the contrary are discovered, this would seem to indicate 
the absence of such a hatred before 1856. Only within the next 
few years will his negative attitude towards the Jews change into 
an avowed hatred for them. The first indisputable expression of 
his phobia dates from October 1860. 


88 Same letter, zbid., p. 219. 
89 Tbid, 
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6. AVOWED JUDEOPHOBIA 


Historians must look for information wherever it is available. 
In the case of Lassalle, they must also scrutinize his love letters, 
which, even in our particular field, are of great significance. 
Doubts may be of course expressed as to their sincerity, but the 
same objection could be, and in fact was, raised with regard to 
those of his writings which he himself did publish. Critical 
analysis shows that his love letters — insofar as they have been 
published — are neither less sincere nor less authentic than his 
other writings. 

In 1860, at the age of thirty-five, Lassalle fell in love with 
Sophie Sontsev, a young Russian girl whom he met in Aachen 
and whom he took for a member of the high nobility. She was 
not very enthusiastic when — after a few days of acquaintance- 
ship — he asked for her hand. He did not lose all hope, and when 
the girl left the German resort with her father, Lassalle tried 
once more, this time by correspondence, to conquer her heart. 
His letter (October 1860) is in fact one of the most extraordinary 
love-letters in human. history. It has no less than forty large 
and compactly written pages, in which, after describing in great 
detail all his real or imaginary defects, he asks her whether, none 
the less, she would marry him. Eighteen years later, Sophie, 
who had meantime become a Mrs. Arendt, published her corre- 
spondence with Lassalle, including the now famous forty-page 
“manuscript letter.’’9° Liebknecht, among others, considered it 
a forgery.* He could not believe in its authenticity, because, in 
his opinion, Lassalle could not have written in it: ‘‘I am the leader 
of a party,’ since in Germany there was no socialist party in 
1860. Guided perhaps by wishful thinking, Liebknecht forgot, 
however, to consult the original French text, where Lassalle 
less arrogantly but more prophetically states: “I am in the 


9% Une Page d'amour de Ferdinand Lassalle. Récit, correspondance, con- 
fessions. Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1878. 

Cf. Oncken, op. cit., p. 215. Cf. also Brandes, op. cit., p. 102. 

2” Kine Liebesepisode aus dem Leben Ferdinand Lassalle’s. Leipzig, EeaeAS 
Brockhaus, 1878, p. 38: “Ich bin das Haupt einer Partei.”’ 
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position of the leader of a party.’%3 In any case, Liebknecht 
turned out to be a very poor psychologist. Albin Kutschbach did 
not prove to be a greater authority on Lassalle. In 1881, he 
publicly asserted that Lassalle’s letters were forged by Sophie 
Sontsev and Countess Hatzfeldt.%* A short time thereafter, 
Kutschbach, summoned by Sophie’s husband for libel before the 
court at Chemnitz, was found guilty and fined.’ An expert 
graphologist found that the genuineness of the letters cannot be 
doubted.» An intimate friend of Lassalle, Lothar Bucher, also 
testified that they are authentic.97 Since then no one, not even 
the official historiographers of German Social-Democracy, has 
raised any doubts about their authenticity. 

These preliminary remarks have been necessary in order to 
impress on the reader the absolute genuineness of ‘‘the manu- 
script letter.’’ Let it also be said that the quotation which 
follows is a translation from the original written in (a rather 
poor) French. In order to avoid any possible misunderstandings 
the original text — a very rare item — is given in a footnote. 

After having stated the first impediment to a marriage, the 
sacrifice of his whole existence to the holy cause of the People, 
Lassalle says: 


“But will you bear the second blow that I am going to 
give you? Sophie, I am —a Jew! My father and mother are 
Jews, and though inwardly I am no more a Jew than you 
are — and even less if that were possible — I have not yet 
abjured this religion, since I did not want to adopt another 
one. I can well affirm that I am no longer a Jew, but I cannot 
affirm — without lying — that I have become a Christian. 

“With us it does not matter any more to bea Jew. Because 
with us in Germany, France and England, that is merely a 


° Une Page d’amour..., p. 49: ‘“‘je suis dans la position d’un chef de 
parti.” 

94 A. Kutschbach, Sophie Solutzeff [sic!] — F. Lassalle,... eine kritische 
Studie. Chemnitz, 1881, p. 7. 

9 Cf. Oncken, op. cit., p. 546. 

% Rudolph Heinze, ‘Ueber Lassalle’s Briefe an Sophie Solnzeff [sic!],” 
Unsere Zeit, 1881, pp. 292-304. 

97 Ibid., p. 301, 
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religion, and not a nationality. With us, being a Jew is like 
being a Protestant or a Catholic. With us, then, especially 
when one has a reputation like mine for intelligence and 
talents, one is the equal of everybody, and there is nothing 
beyond my reach, if I wanted to deal with the present 
government. 

“But all this is entirely different with you in Russia. In 
Russia, you told me yourself, it is a nationality and not a 
religion. It is true that you liked my friend Heine though he 
too was a Jew, but there is a difference between poetic 
admiration and a marriage in the real world. Your com- 
patriots, Sophie, will despise you for having married a Jew! 
You, a descendant of princes, to marry a man who — it is 
true, if birth gave a right to pride, could be more proud than 
you all, because he descends from a people more ancient 
than all your princes and nobles who have only existed for 
a few centuries, because he comes of the stock of the first 
great and civilizing people which appeared in history, and 
of the ancient kings of Syria. 

“Tt is true that I could make for you the sacrifice of 
becoming a Christian, although this would not be necessary 
according to our laws, since Christians and Jews can marry 
each other. If this were the indispensable condition, I would 
do it perhaps. But it would be hard for me, Sophie. I will 
tell you why. J do not like the Jews at all, I even detest them in 
general.9® I see in them nothing but the very much degen- 
erated sons of a great but vanished past. During past cen- 
turies of slavery, these men have acquired the characteristics 
of slaves, and that is why I am most unfavorably disposed 
towards them. Besides, I have no contact with them. Among 
my friends, and in the society which surrounds me here, 
there is scarcely a single Jew. Thus, this change would not be 
painful to me because of any personal considerations. 

“But, Sophie, I am a politician, and, what is more, I am 
in the position of the leader of a party. And the party which 
is mine has to make it a matter of principle never to give way 


98 Italics supplied. 
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to prejudice, because this would be cowardice, and never to 
commit a hypocritical act. 

“Thus, how shall I make my Christian profession, when, 
as everybody knows, and as I, moreover, shall not deny, I 
have in my soul no more Christian religion than Jewish. 
Would I not look as if I were giving way to a prejudice and 
aiming at some exterior advantages? But as there is a super- 
fluous rigorism in this [reasoning], — quite a particular rigor- 
ism —and since my party will not offer the slightest 
resistance to my being baptized, — since there are many 
convincing reasons which I could develop — since baptism 
in such cases is accepted as a pure formality, and since I 
do not admit the necessity of renouncing your love because 
of any prejudice, I shall perhaps make this sacrifice, if it is 
indispensable, and shall receive baptism. 

“This means, I shall do it, if your father or mother insist 
absolutely on it. I shall not do it at all if you yourself request 
it. For my wife should not have any prejudice whatever.’’ 


99 “Mais est-ce que vous supporterez le second coup, que je vais vous 
donner? Sophie, je suis un — Juif! Mon pére et ma mére sont juifs, et quoique 
intérieurement je suis tout aussi peu juif que vous ne l’étes, et encore moins 
s’il est possible, je n’ai cependant pas encore abjuré cette religion, parce que je 
ne voulais pas non plus prendre une autre. Je peux bien assurer de n’étre plus 
juif, mais je ne peux assurer sans mensonge d’étre devenu chrétien. 

“Chez nous il ne fait plus rien d’étre juif. Parce que chez nous en Alle- 
magne, en France, en Angleterre, c’est seulement une religion et non une 
nationalité. On est juif chez nous comme on est protestant ou catholique. 
Chez nous donc, surtout quand on a une réputation d’esprit et des talents 
comme la mienne, on est l’égal de tout le monde, et il n’y a rien qui ne serait a 
ma portée, si je voulais pactiser avec le gouvernement existant. 

“Mais tout cela est tout autrement chez vous, en Russie! En Russie, 
vous me l’avez dit vous-méme, c’est une nationalité, et pas une religion. 
Il est vrai que vous aimiez mon ami Heine, quoiqu’il était aussi juif, lui, 
mais aussi il y a une grande différence entre l’adoration poétique et un mariage 
dans le monde réel. Vos compatriotes, Sophie, vous mépriseront d’avoir 
épousé un juif! Vous descendante de princes, épouser un homme qui — il est 
vrai, si origine donnait un titre d’orgueil, pouvait étre plus fier que vous tous, 
descendant d’une origine plus ancienne que tous vos princes et nobles de 
quelques siécles, venant de la souche du premier grand peuple civilisateur qui 
a.débuté dans I’histoire, et des anciens rois de la Syrie. 

’ “Tl est vrai que je pourrais vous faire le sacrifice de devenir chrétien, 
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This is the relevant part of Lassalle’s famous ‘‘confession.”’ 
It is only natural to ask whether the value of this confession 
does not suffer because of the peculiar circumstances under which 
it was made. Tormented by a love crisis, Lassalle wrote the letter 
hurriedly and, moreover, in a foreign language of which he was 
not an accomplished master: its wording, therefore, is not very 
careful. Nor was the mood in which it was composed the most 
proper for self-analysis. One may also add that in courting a 
woman Lassalle may have intentionally distorted the picture of 
his self. And one may still invoke other doubts concerning his 
truthfulness. Yet the psychological self-portrait of Lassalle 
hardly suffers from all these objections. He drew quite an 
accurate picture of himself, in spite of some inaccuracies con- 


quoique d’aprés nos lois cela ne serait pas nécessaire, et chrétiens et juifs se 
peuvent marier entre eux. Et si cela était la condition indispensable, je le 
ferais peut-étre. Mais cela me cofiterait, Sophie. Je veux vous dire pourquoi. 
Je n’aime pas du tout les juifs, méme je les déteste en général. Je ne vois en 
eux que les fils trés-dégénérés d’un passé grand, mais bien loin. Ces hommes 
ont pris par les siécles passés dans l’esclavage les qualités des esclaves, et c’est 
pour cela que je leur suis extrémement défavorable. Aussi je n’ai point de 
contact avec eux. Entre mes amis, et dans le monde qui m’entoure ici, il n’ya 
presque pas un seul juif. Donc, ce ne sont pas des égards aucuns qui me feraient 
pénible ce changement. 

“Mais, Sophie, je suis un homme politique, et ce qui est plus, je suis dans 
la position d’un chef de parti. Et le parti qui est le mien, doit avoir le principe 
de ne céder jamais 4 un préjugé, parce que cela serait une lacheté, et de ne faire 
jamais un acte hypocrite. 

“Donc, comment dois-je faire ma profession chrétienne, quand, ce que 
tout le monde sait et ce qui du reste je ne cacherai jamais, j’ai dans mon 4me 
tout aussi peu de religion chrétienne que juive! Ne pourrais-je avoir l’air de 
céder a un préjugé, de viser 4 des avantages ext¢rieurs? Cependant comme il y 
a du rigorisme superflu dans cela — tellement que c’est un rigorisme tout-a-fait 
particulier — et que mon parti n’éprouverait pas la moindre résistance en me 
voyant me faire baptiser, comme il y a beaucoup de raisons victorieuses que 
je pourrais développer contre moi, comme le baptéme en de tels cas est accepté 
comme une formalité pure, et comme je n’admets pas la nécessité de renoncer 
4 ton amour pour un préjugé quelconque, je ferai peut-¢tre ce sacrifice-la, 
s’il est indispensable, et je prendrai le baptéme. 

“Cela veut dire, je le ferai, si votre pére ou votre mere y insistent absolu- 
ment. Je ne le ferai pas du tout si c’est vous-méme, qui le demanderiez. Car 
ma femme ne doit avoir un préjugé quelconque.” Une Page d’amour..., 
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tained in the letter. And, curiously enough, authorities on 
Lassalle of such different political outlooks as Eduard Bernstein 
and Hermann Oncken agree that the document is of primary 
importance. Bernstein says that the manuscript letter is one of 
the most interesting documents about Lassalle’s character.‘°° 
According to Oncken one should read it before proceeding to the 
deeper understanding of Lassalle. He also suggests that it be 
printed at the head of all his other writings,‘ a reasonable sug- 
gestion in view of the fact that the official editions of Lassalle’s 
works prepared by Bernstein carefully exclude the manuscript 
letter. Even in the above-quoted appraisal of his master,!°? 
Bernstein neither reproduces nor analyzes the passages of the 
manuscript relating to the Jews. Une Page d’amour de Ferdinand 
Lassalle is to-day a very rare item, of which, according to the 
Union Catalog in Washington, D. C., there is only one copy in 
U. S. libraries. The German translation of the manuscript letter 
has been, to our knowledge, only once incorporated into a 
selection of Lassalle’s writings.'°5 

The manuscript letter is thus a key document indispensable 
for the understanding of Lassalle’s attitude towards the Jews 
in the latter part of his life. In it, he for the first time states 
explicitly that he does not consider himself a Jew, and also 
indicates the reasons why: in Western Europe, in contradistinc- 
tion to Eastern, to be a Jew is not a nationality but merely a 
religion, and since he does not believe in Judaism, he is ipso 
facto not a Jew. Implicitly, he also denies the existence of any 
discrimination against the Jews in Germany, especially those of 
superior intelligence. (Incidentally, it may be noted that he is 
perhaps the only socialist who ever ventured to make such an 
unwarranted statement.) He also bluntly says — one cannot be 
more specific — that he detests the Jews, which without any 
possible doubt is sufficient to characterize him as an anti-Semite. 


x00 Bernstein, Ferdinand Lassalle. Eine Wiirdigung des Lehrers und 
Kadmpfers. Berlin, 1919, p. 105. 

ror Oncken, op. cit., p. 213. 

02 Bernstein as quoted in footnote 100. 

3 In: Lassalle, Reden und Schriften, ed. by Hans Feigl, Vienna, 1920. 
This is a private and not a party publication. 
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The reason why he avoids them is also clearly indicated: they 
are the degenerated sons of a great but long-vanished past, who 
have acquired during their history the traits of slaves. He thus 
shuns them because of their slavish mind. Whether his own 
Jew-hatred is not a result of precisely that slavishness which he so 
distinctly sees in other Jews, is a question that he obviously does 
not find worth-while to examine. Had he done so, however, his 
Jew-hatred might well have vanished. 


7. LAST PRONOUNCEMENTS 


Lassalle’s public comments on the Jews seem all to have been 
made after 1860. They are all casual and limited in scope, as if 
he intentionally avoided discussing any broader aspect of modern 
Jewish life. Commenting on the Biblical inheritance laws, he 
observes that, like the Hindus and the Chinese, the (ancient) 
Jews — even though this oriental people already constitutes a 
transition to the western mind — never acquired the conscious- 
ness of ‘‘the subjectivity of the mind,” i. e., ‘‘the idea of free- 
dom.’’?’s Discussing the decay of the French nobility, he remarks 
that even Louis XIV, the proudest of all the kings, abases himself 
before ‘‘the Jew Samuel Bernard,’’'” in order to get a loan from 
him. In another comment by Lassalle, Julian Schmidt, historian 
of German literature, is reproached with confounding Hegel’s 
ideas on Judaism and Christianity. What Hegel says exclusively 
of Judaism, Schmidt is trying to present as Hegel's ideas about 
Christianity. “Oh, you Jew, Jew!” exclaims Lassalle, ‘‘Have you 
perhaps been bribed by bankers to judaize our public imper- 
ceptibly by the far-reaching influence of your history of litera- 
ture?’”’?°? Another kind of judaizing is charged against Aaron 
Bernstein, editor of the Berliner Volkszeitung. Bernstein, says 


to4 In this connection, Lassalle quotes Johann David Michaelis, Mosa- 
isches Recht (first published in 1770) without indicating the edition he used. 

105 Lassalle, Das System der erworbenen Rechte (1861), in his Gesammelte 
Reden und Schriften, ed. Bernstein, Berlin, 1920, vol. [X, p. 136. See also p. 135. 

106 Lassalle, Arbeiterprogramm (1862), ibid., vol. II, p. 157. 

107 Lassalle, Herr Julian Schmidt der Literarhistoriker (1862), ibid., vol. VI, 


p. 299. 
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Lassalle, does not even know how to write German, and by his 
Judeo-German dialect is slowly but surely corrupting the lan- 
guage of the people.’°§ Finally there is another casual remark 
by Lassalle on Orthodox Jews in Russia, explaining how in order 
to circumvent the Biblical interdiction of interest-taking, they 
collect interest in the form of a fictitious profit-sharing.‘ 

More interesting and significant than these public comments 
are Lassalle’s last enunciations made in private. In addition to 
the statements already quoted from the manuscript letter, there 
is a very characteristic oral remark of Lassalle reported by 
Bernhard Becker, his successor to the presidency of the German 
Arbeiterbund. Becker reports that Lassalle said once in a private 
conversation: ‘‘There are especially two classes of men I cannot 
bear: men of letters and Jews, — and unfortunately I belong to 
both.’’"° Becker does not specify when, where, to whom and 
under what circumstances this statement was made. Most 
probably it was made in the early ’sixties. Becker (who after the 
Prussian amnesty in 1861 returned to Germany from his long 
exile in London™) might have heard it personally. Regrettable 
as his lack of precision may be, there is no ground to doubt the 
correctness of his information,’” which in fact brings nothing 
fundamentally new. It only corroborates what is known about 


708 Lassalle, Die Feste, die Presse und der Frankfurter Abgeordnetentag 
(1863), zbzd., vol. III, pp. 357-358. 

x09 Lassalle, Herr Bastiat-Schulze von Delitzsch (1864), ibid., vol. V, pp. 
240-241. Lassalle’s example is drawn from Bonaventura Mayer, Die Juden 
unsrer Zeit, Regensburg, 1842, pp. 13-15 [on the Jews of Berdyczew]. 

uo “ “Es gibt,’ sagte er [Lassalle] einst im traulichen Gesprach, ‘vorziiglich 
zwei Klassen von Menschen, die ich nicht leiden kann: die Literaten und die 
Juden — und leider gehére ich zu beiden.’ ” B. Becker, Geschichte der Arbeiter- 
Agitation Ferdinand Lassalle’s. Brunswick, 1874, p. 25. 

™ See Lassalle, Nachgelassene Briefe, vol. V, [Mayer’s] Vorwort, p. 32. 

™ Eduard Bernstein (Die Briefe von Engels an Bernstein, Berlin, 1925, 
p. 141) reports that Bernhard Becker contributed, in 1884, to the Deutsches 
Tagesblatt, an ephemeral anti-Semitic daily, which I have been unable to locate. 
I have not encountered anti-Semitic utterances in Becker’s writings, which, 
incidentally, contain little on Jews. In one of them, it is said that it is very 
difficult to determine what is nationality; but: ‘‘Wenn es irgend eine Nationali- 
tat gibt, so sind es anerkanntermassen die Juden.’’ Becker, Der Missbrauch 
der Nationalitéten-Lehre. 3rd ed., Brunswick, 1873, p. 102. 
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Lassalle’s Judeophobia from the manuscript letter. It is but a 
supplementary proof of his complete estrangement from Judaism 
and the Jewish people. 

Why then, some may ask, did he not go over, as many others 
did, to Christianity??8 The question was answered in his manu- 
script letter: since he was no more a Christian than a Jew, his 
conversion would have been an act of hypocrisy. Writing to 
Sophie Sontsev (1860), he was ready to be converted, but on 
condition that conversion would be asked not by his prospective 
wife but by her parents. A few years later, he dropped this con- 
dition, though not with a light heart. Helen von Dénniges (later 
von Racowitza), his last love and adventure, tells an interesting 
story in this respect. ‘“You know, of course, that I am a Jew, 
don’t you?”’ Lassalle asked her in 1864, and inquired whether, 
before marrying him, she would insist on his becoming a Chris- 
tion.**4 He was glad that she did not, and added: ‘I would, f 
you wished, go over at once to Christianity, but I prefer your 
not wishing it, for it would create a lot of bad blood, and degrade 
me in the eyes of many people: and this, I say frankly, would be 
extremely unpleasant to me.’’5 Helen, who kept no diary,!*° 
quotes these words from memory, many years after Lassalle’s 
death. It is quite possible that unintentionally she may have 
modified the wording of the conversation. She did not, however, 
change its substance, as may be seen from corroborating evidence. 
Thus Countess Hatzfeldt informed Wilhelm Emmanuel von 
Ketteler, Bishop of Mainz, of Lassalle’s readiness to go over to 
Christianity for Helen’s sake.*7 Obviously, she could not have 
made such a démarche without Lassalle’s previous authorization. 
Neither could Wilhelm Riistow have made a similar remark to 


™3 Lewis J. Huff’s assertion in the Political Science Quarterly, vol. II (1887), 
p. 416, that Lassalle went over to Christianity, is a pure invention. 

4 Helene von Racowitza, Meine Beziehungen zu Ferdinand Lassalle [first 
published in 1879], 11th unchanged edition, Breslau [1883], p. 86. 

us [bid.; same text in her memoirs Von Anderen und mur, Berlin, 1909, 
Dp. 72. 

6 Cf. Racowitza, Meine Beziehungen ..., pp. 2-3. 

17 See Sophie von Hatzfeldt to Lassalle, August 16, 1864, Nachgelassene 
Briefe, vol. IV, pp. 388-389, and Oncken, op. cit., pp. 486-487. 
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Helen’s father without being sure of Lassalle’s intentions.‘® 
Moreover, there is a letter from Lassalle to Helen showing con- 
clusively that, in order to accelerate their marriage, he was 
ready for baptism. In it, he suggested that they go to Italy, 
where, in five days, baptism and marriage can be arranged by 
any Catholic priest." It may be thus concluded that he would 
have gone over to Christianity, had his courtship been more 
successful. But it was a failure: Fraulein Helen von Dénniges 
turned out to be eine verworfene Dirne,”° and rejected Lassalle. 
Her fiancé, Yanko von Racowitza, wounded him mortally in 
one of the most senseless duels in history. A rabbi — Dr. Joel — 
had to pronounce the funeral oration. Only wishful thinking 
could have inspired him to say that though Lassalle did not 
live as a Jew, he died indeed with a Shema Israel in his 
heart.™7 

There can be no doubt that, after 1844, he had not the 
slightest attachment to Judaism as a religion. Nor was there any 
attachment to the Jewish people. In this connection it must not 
be thought that he denied the existence of a Jewish nationality. 
He recognized in fact that in Eastern Europe (and only there) 
they constitute a separate national group. ‘‘In Russia,’ he says 
in a text already referred to, to be a Jew “‘is a nationality and not 


18 “Der Alte [Wilhelm von Dénniges, father of Helen] brachte im Laufe 
des Gesprachs auch Dein Judenthum zum Vorschein. Als ich ihm sagte, dass 
Du ja nicht das Mindeste dawider hattest einen anderen Glauben anzunehmen, 
sagte er, das wisse er wohl, aber eben diesen plétzlichen Religionswechsel, 
unter solchen Umstanden, kénne er nicht mit seinen Ueberzeugungen ver- 
einigen; worauf ich ihm bemerkte, er selber habe ja eine Jiidin geheirathet 
[Helen’s mother was Jewish], welche vorher zum Christenthum tibergetreten 
sei.’’ Wilhelm Riistow to his friend Lassalle, August 18, 1864, in B. Becker, 
Enthillungen ..., pp. 92-93. 

™9 Lassalle to Helen, August 19, 1864, in Lassalle’s letzte Tage, ed. by 
Ina Britschgi-Schimmer, Berlin, 1925, pp. 183-184. 

20 Lassalle to Helen’s father, August 26, 1864, in Becker, Enthiillungen, 
p. 114. Helen committed suicide in 1911; the London Social-Democrat, vol. XV 
(1911), pp. 514-516, summarizes an interesting article which the Vienna 
Arbeiter Zeitung (October 4, 1911) devoted to her. 

ut As reported by Dr. Joseph Heinemann, who was present at the funeral, 
to Gustav Mayer; cf. Der Jude, vol. VIII (1924), p. 736. Cf. also Gustav 
Mayer, Johann Baptist von Schweitzer, Jena, 1909, p. 11. 
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[as in Western Europe] a religion.’’’?? Had he been more interested 
in matters Jewish, he might have taken this statement as a basis 
for further analysis. But he was not, and therefore never exam- 
ined explicitly the Jewish problem. 

One may try, none the less, to deduce, from his own general 
principles, the policy which he would recommend for the Jews. 
It is known that his concept of nationhood is such a one that it 
could be endorsed by any imperialist government. Theoreti- 
cally, he did of course recognize that democracy must be based 
on ‘‘the principle of free nationalities.’ This principle, as he 
interprets it, does not however mean that every nationality has 
the right of self-determination. ‘‘The principle of nationalities,” 
he asserts, ‘‘is rooted in the right of the national spirit (Volksgezst) 
to its own historical development and self-realization.’4 To 
avoid any misunderstanding about the practical validity of this 
elastic ‘‘principle,’’ Lassalle immediately points out which peoples 
are not entitled to claim it. They are divided into three groups: 
“{1] Peoples who of themselves are absolutely unable to attain 
historical existence; [2] other peoples who have attained it, but 
cannot advance beyond it, and are left behind by history as 
motionless ruins; [3] other peoples, finally, who, though not 
lacking a development of their own, are nevertheless outstripped 
by the faster and stronger process of development of their neigh- 
bors, and thus, in times of their own stagnation, afford these 
neighbors the opportunity to seize some parts of their country 
and — to the latter’s own satisfaction — to assimilate these parts 
to the conquering Volksgeist and its cultural development.’ 
All these categories of peoples are doomed to disappear either by 
dying out or by being assimilated by nations possessed of a higher 
Kulturgeist.26 In other words, only great civilized nations have 
the right to claim the principle of nationality.%7 


12 Une Page d’amour..., p. 48. 

13 Lassalle, Der italienische Krieg (1859), in his Gesammelte Reden und 
Schriften, 1919, vol. I, p. 33. 

124 [hid. 

25 Ibid. 

29 oii, is Wale 

127 Lassalle to Carl Rodbertus-Jagetzow, May 8, 1863, in Nachgelassene 
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The Jews — whom Lassalle most probably would include in 
the second group of peoples doomed to disappear — would cer- 
tainly not. be counted by him as a great civilized nation."® 
Therefore, they could not claim the principle of nationality. 
Consequently, as individuals in the West, or as a nationality in 
the East, they must disappear. In other words, they must 
undergo a full and complete assimilation. 

At the time when Lassalle’s disgust with the Jews attained 
its highest point, one of his collaborators, Moses Hess, published 
a book which later became a classic of Jewish patriotism. In his 
Rom und Jerusalem (1862), the senior German socialist not only 
affirmed his belief in Jewish spiritual values, but also proclaimed 
the necessity — for the world not less than for the Jews them- 
selves — of establishing a Jewish State. In view of Lassalle’s 
close connections with Hess, it is extremely improbable that he 
was unaware of his friend’s work. Yet he never made any com- 
ment upon it, not even in his letters to Hess."?? Whether he 
refrained from commenting because of lack of time or interest, 
or perhaps in order not to hurt Hess’s feelings, his silence is not 
devoid of significance. It stands to reason that inasmuch as he 


Briefe, vol. VI, p. 339: ‘Nein, Nationalitatsprinzipler bin ich nicht ... ich 
[vindiziere] das Recht der Nationalitat nur den grossen Kulturnationen ... 
nicht den Rassen, deren Recht vielmehr nur darin besteht von jenen assimiliert 
und entwickelt zu werden.”’ Let us note in passing that Rodbertus does not 
discuss the Jewish problem. His casual comments (1870) are limited to “Isra- 
elitic Jews” and ‘‘Christian Jews” engaged in some sort of mortgage business 
of which he does not approve (Rodbertus-Jagetzow, Briefe und socialpolitische 
Aufsdtze. Berlin, n. d., vol. I, pp. 15-16). 

28 Whether or not they still possess a Volksgeist is not said by Lassalle. 
The ancient Hebrews, however, possessed one (Lassalle to his father, Sep- 
tember 6, 1844, Nachgelassene Briefe, vol. I, p. 117). 

29 Rom und Jerusalem is once referred to in Hess’s letter to Lassalle, 
September 9, 1863, in Lassalle, Nachgelassene Briefe, vol. V, p. 227. Cf. also 
Lassalle’s reply, September 10, 1863, Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus, 
vol. III (1913), p. 133. On the relations between Lassalle and Hess, see 
Edmund Silberner, ‘‘Moses Hess,” Historia Judaica, vol. XIII, no. 1 (April 
1951), pp. 5-6, 25-26. Their correspondence is listed in Silberner, Moses 
Hess; An Annotated Bibliography (Burt Franklin Bibliographical Series, No. 4), 
New York, 1951, pp. 54-55, 59. 
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was acquainted with the contents of the work, he must have 
considered it as the most untimely utopia ever conceived by 
man.*3° 


After all that has been said about Lassalle and the Jews — 
and we have virtually exhausted the existing sources — the 
reader may be surprised that, in the whole exposé, he has not 
even once encountered the word ‘‘socialism.’”’ Is not Lassalle 
known to have been, from his earliest age, one of the most famous 
representatives of socialism? How then is it possible to expound 
his ideas on the Jews without referring to his socialism? Such a 
procedure is, however, not only legitimate but even necessary, 
because neither his Maccabeism nor his anti-Semitism has any 
specifically socialist content. In fact, one would look in vain for 
a single passage in his works where the Jews are discussed from 
a socialist point of view. The most striking trait in his approach 
to the Jews is that he always speaks about them as an entity, 
and never examines them from the ‘“‘class’’ point of view. In this 
respect he strongly resembles the author of Das Kapital. Like 
Marx, he, too, is disgusted with ‘‘the Jews,” and not exclusively 
with the Jewish bourgeoisie. He never used Marx’s derogatory 
language in regard to Jews.%3* Neither was he ever influenced by 
Marx’s essay Zur Judenfrage, which he never quoted. Nor did 
he ever indulge, as Marx did, in public utterances of an anti- 
Semitic character."8? None the less, he proceeds very much like 


30 Jt may be noticed in passing that Lassalle never expressed any opinion 
on the possibility of the political restoration of the Jews. 

13t While Marx is full of anti-Semitic vulgarisms, there is, to our knowl- 
edge, only one such expression in Lassalle: “‘literarischer Judenjunge.”’ Cur- 
iously enough it is found in a letter to Marx (March 11, 1860, in Lassalle’s 
Nachgelassene Briefe, vol. III, p. 290). 

132 On Marx’s attitude towards the Jews, see Edmund Silberner, ‘‘Was 
Marx an anti-Semite?” Historia Judaica, vol. XI (1949), pp. I-52. For the 
views of Marx’s alter ego, see Silberner, ‘Friedrich Engels and the Jews,” 
Jewish Social Studies, vol. XI (1949) 323-342. Socialist theories on the Jewish 
people are extensively discussed by the present writer in his forthcoming 
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Marx, who also dealt with Jews as if they constituted only one 
social stratum. It is hardly necessary to recall that Lassalle never 
paid any attention to the poor and exploited among the Jewish 
masses. His disgust with Jews was unqualified and integral: 
implicitly — and, of course, with a few personal exceptions — it 
embraced all Jews, rich and poor, exploiters and exploited. 


volume: Sh’elat ha-Yehudim basotsializm shel maarav Europa [The Jewish 
Problem in Western European Socialism], Jerusalem, Bialik Foundation, [in 
press]. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CCORDING to Weidner,! Tukulti-Ninurta I’s conquest of 

Babylon (1240 B. C.) entailed, to some extent, a victory for 

the Babylonian culture over that of the conqueror. The image of 

Marduk was captured and brought to Assyria; but for many, 

its presence symbolized an older and richer civilization, which 
exerted a growing fascination among them. 

There is not much direct evidence of this Babylonian influ- 
ence within the Assyrian empire. Weidner points to the rivalry 
between king and nobles, and to the murder of the king, presum- 
ably by those who resented his religious innovations. The most 
specific evidence, however, is said to lie in the increasing use of 
the element ‘Marduk’ in Assyrian theophorous names; and 
Weidner quotes a number of such names from this general period 
as evidence of his contention. To be sure, he himself admits the 
precarious nature of such proof. Nevertheless, the presence of 
these names at least makes it clear, that the cult of Marduk had 
its Assyrian adherents in the time of Tukulti-Ninurta. 

Unfortunately, Weidner’s evidence shows little more than 
this. Whether the frequency of such names in the reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta was significantly higher than in previous years, 
Weidner was not ready to determine. The chronology of the 
Middle-Assyrian business documents, from which most of these 
names are culled, had not been established sufficiently for his 
hypothesis to be proved on a statistical basis. 


t AfO, XIII, pp. 119 ff. 
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There had been a few attempts to discover the date of a 
number of these tablets. Koschaker? had dealt with some of them; 
but in the course of his study, together with various minor 
inaccuracies, he had set the career of Babu-ah-iddina some fifty 
years too early.3 Ebeling, in a later treatment of several of the 
texts,‘ did not advance beyond Koschaker, but accepted, at least 
as a possibility, the dating of A8Sur-ah-iddina perhaps a century 
before his time.’ Schroeder’s article on the Bogazkéy limu-list® 
and Weidner, in his own thorough study,’ offered valuable 
material and conclusions. But each covered only a restricted 
segment of the material and, therefore, inevitably advanced 
hypotheses which could not be maintained. In his own investiga- 
tion, for example, Weidner saw no difficulty in dating a tablet 
of Iddin-Kubi, who flourished in the reigns of Eriba-Adad and 
A&$ur-uballit, as ‘“‘probably’”’ belonging to the reign of Tukulti- 
Ninurta.°® 

Thus, in evaluating Weidner’s conclusions, the first requisite 
is a new examination of the chronological sequence of the legal 
and’ business documents of the Middle-Assyrian period. The 
first part of these studies attempts such an investigation. Free 
use has been made of the various published transliterations and 
translations of a number of the tablets. In particular, Ebeling’s 
collection of the proper names? has been of especial usefulness, 
even though there was need, on many occasions, to take issue 
with his conclusions. Above all, thanks are due to Professor 
Julius Lewy, who introduced me to the reading of these texts, 
and whose helpful suggestions have guided every phase of this 
investigation. 


2 NRU, pp. 6 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 8, note I. 

4 Ebeling, E., Urkunden des Archivs von Assur (MAOG, VII, parts 1 & 2, 
hereafter abbreviated Urkunden), pp. 57 ff. 

5 Ibid., p. 85, s. v. KAJ 100. 

6 AK, I, pp. 88 f. 

7 Op. cit. 

8 Ibid., on KAJ 165, p. 118. 

9 Eigennamen, 
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CHAPTER I 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


I. The Middle-Assyrian Juridical and Business Documents 
published by Ebeling* were produced over the course of some 
three hundred years from the fifteenth to the twelfth centuries 
B. C2 Only in a few instances can any tablet be dated with 
precision. Nevertheless, more than three quarters of the material 
can be classified into four groups, each group consisting of roughly 
contemporary tablets;3 and even within these groups, some kind 
of chronological sequence can frequently be determined. 

Eight of the documents come from the earliest of these 
periods, the reigns of ASSur-nirari I] and A&Sur-bél-nisé@Su 
(1423-1408),4 and are considered in this chapter. In the succeed- 
ing chapters, the dating of the later tablets will similarly be 
determined. Finally, on the basis of this chronology, some 
remarks will be made on the development of Assyrian religion 
and culture during the centuries which are illustrated by our 
sources. 


II. The following documents, by mentioning the name of the 
contemporary king, can be dated accurately: 


1. KAJ 177 (A&Sur-nirari [II], line 10). Since the grandson of 
King A&Sur-rabi is involved in the transaction (lines 7 f.), the 


ICA S: 

2 Ebeling gives 1500-1130 as the minimum range of dates (Eigennamen). 
However, five tablets of the collection are to be excluded as being of Neo- 
or Late Assyrian origin (140; 196; 270; 285; 287. Cf. Weidner, AfO, XIII, 
Pp. 317). 

3 The groups into which the tablets may be divided are: 

1. The reigns of ASSur-nirari I] and A&SSur-bél-ni8éSu (1423-1408) ; 

2. The reigns of Eriba-Adad, A8Sur-uballit, and Enlil-nirari (1389-1317) ; 

3. From the reign of Adad-nirari I to the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta 
(1304-1206) ; 

4. The rule of Ninurta-tukulti-ASSur (1133). 

4 On the dating of the Assyrian kings, see Poebel, JNES, II, pp. 85 ff. 
Weidner’s dates for this period show a difference of one year (AfO, XIV, 


p. 368). 
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king mentioned in line ro is undoubtedly A’8ur-nirari II, the 
immediate successor of ASSur-rabi 1.5 


2. KAJ 162 (A&Sur-bél-nié8u, lines 2, 8). 
3. KAJ 172 (A&S8ur-bél-ni8éSu, line 3).° 


4. KAJ 174 (Belonging to the reign either of ASSur-nirari or 
of ASSur-bél-ni8éSu). The limu of this tablet is given as Ber- 
nadin-ahhé mar AXSur-nirdri uklim (lines 10 f.). Conceivably, 
Ber-nadin-ahhé might have been appointed as limu-officer 
after the death of his father, and thus the date of the tablet 
is not to be more accurately determined.’ 


On the basis of KAJ 174, the following tablets are to be set 


5 Cf. Koschaker, NRU, p. 6. 

6 Cf. Urkunden, p. 87. On items 2 and 3, cf. Koschaker, op. cit., p. 7. 

7 Ebeling’s dating of the tablet in the reign of ASSur-nirari II] (Urkunden, 
p. 78) undoubtedly does not intend to place this document in the thirteenth 
century, but rather has reference to an earlier chronology of Weidner (Studien 
zur Chron., pp. 37 f.), where an additional AS8ur-nirari is introduced, whose 
reign is set in the twentieth century. In his Kénige von Assyrien, however, 
Weidner points out that the first two ASSur-nirari’s of his earlier classification 
are actually the same person (A&8ur-nirari I), whose reign he then placed in 
the sixteenth century (The Khorsabad King List, however, shows that the 
first years of the fifteenth century is the correct date. Cf. Poebel, loc. cit.; 
etc.). Hence it was recognized even before-the publication of the Khorsabad 
King List that the king referred to in the Studien as ASSur-nirari III should 
actually be known as AS$ur-nirari II. 

Although Ebeling elsewhere uses Weidner’s later chronology, it is evident 
that the monarch referred to in our document belongs to the fifteenth century, 
and not to the reign of ASSur-nirari II] (1202-1197). The limu, Ber-nadin- 
ahhé, mentioned here as the son of the king, is, as Ebeling has pointed out 
(Eigennamen, p. 34), the grandfather of the witness in KAJ 8, where his name 
appears in the sequence: 

(line 25) 4 Samas-ki-di-nu mér Ibassi-ilu mar ¢Be-ir na-din-a-hi uklim. 
Since, as will be shown, KAJ 8 belongs to the reign of ASSur-uballit, the father 
of Ber-nadin-ahhé mentioned in KAJ 174 can be only AS$Sur-nirari II. This 
conclusion is confirmed by a reference to KAJ 64, a tablet which belongs to 
the reign of Eriba-Adad, and which mentions as creditor the same Iba8%i-ilu, 
son of Ber-nadin-ahhé, who appears in KAJ 8 as the father of the witness. 
The identity and date of this Ber-nadin-ahhé, as well as a reference to his son 
in a votive bead found at Tanis, is fully discussed by Julius Lewy, ‘‘The Middle 
Assyrian Votive Bead Found at Tanis,’’ Ignace Goldziher Memorial Volume, 
lp OD» SRLS 
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in the general period of the reigns of A8Sur-nirari and A&Sur-bél- 


"VAY 


nisesu: 


5. KAJ 139; 132. That these tablets are contemporary with 
KAJ 174 is shown by the following considerations: 


a) KAJ 139 deals with four persons, whose names are 
given, without patronymic, as Dugul-ili (lines 3, 20), Abu- 
tab (lines 5, 15, 18), Iba8¥i-ilu (lines 7, 13, 19), and Eri8- 
Kubi (lines 17, 20).8 


b) The four men are shown to be brothers. 
i) The first two persons mentioned in KAJ 139, Dugul-ili 
and Abu-tab, appear in KAJ 132, 4f. as the sons of 
Mar-Samaég. 
ii) An IbaS%i-ilu mar Mér-Samas is known from KAJ 
174, 9. 


c) That M4r-Sama’, the father mentioned in KAJ 132, 
is the same person as the father mentioned in KAJ 174 is 
shown by the following considerations: 


i) The transaction recorded in KAJ 132 consists of the 
sale of land in the district of “Su-ba-ti (line 3) by the 
brothers Abu-tab and Dugul-ili. KAJ 174 tells of the 
transfer by IbaSsi-ilu of property which is likewise in 
4 Sy-ba-ti and its district (line 6). 

ii) The two documents were written by the same scribe, 
Sumu-lib’i (KAJ 132, 25; 174, rev. 7).° 


Clearly, therefore, KAJ 132 and 139 are contemporary 


8 That there are no more than the four persons dealt with in the references 
quoted is shown by lines 18-20: 

[pa-hla-at "A-bu-téb za-ak-ku-e (line 19) [Ib]asSi-ilu-ma it-ta-na-aS-§1 

(line 20) [Eris] -Ku-bi 2 Du-gul-ili za-ku-th. 
If, for example, more than one Iba8si-ilu were involved in lines 7 and 13, it 
would be necessary for the document to state which of the two is intended in 
line 19. Thus the KJ.MIN (=“‘ditto”) following these names in the docu- 
ments does not function as a restrictive (e. g. toponymic) attribute to distin- 
guish the four men from others of the same name. 

9 It becomes apparent, therefore, why the patronymic is omitted through- 
out KAJ 139. Evidently the missing opening lines of the tablet must have 
spoken of the maré”** ™ Mar-Samas. 
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with KAJ 174, and are to be set in the period of the reigns 


of A&SSur-nirari and A&Sur-bél-niséSu.7° 


The following documents are close contemporaries of KAJ 
162, which we have assigned to the reign of ASSur-bél-niSéSu: 


6. KAJ 22; 50. The following persons occur in two or more of 
the three tablets, KAJ 22; 50; and 162: 
a) Urad-Serua mdr AS¥Sur-igiSa is mentioned in all three of 
the documents either as the creditor or the receiver of a 
pledge (KAJ 22, 5; 50, 3; 162, 14 f.); 
b) Ilu-tiSmar mér Apulia, the depositor of the pledge in 
KAJ 162 (lines 18f.), is a witness to the transaction in 
KAJ 50 (line 20); 
c) His brother, [S’me-Adad mér Apuhiia, is the debtor of 
KAJ 22 (line 6) and KAJ 50 (line 4); 
d) The scribe of KAJ 22, Médr-Idigla mar Kubi-eri§, is 
likewise a witness in KAJ 50 (KAJ 22, 21; 50, 21). 


The recurrence of a single figure might allow for a difference 
in decades in the time of origin of the documents; but when 


to It is doubtful whether the /imu of KAJ 132, 28 


( y | & 4? moh TE oN ) is to be identified with the limu 
of KAJ 37, 2s » ook sear | poh yy ay. Cf. Ebeling, 


Eigennamen, p. 91). One suspects that the lému of KAJ 37 is possibly to be 
identified with the limu of KAJ 85, a contemporary document, line 30 of 


which is to be read: li-mu ™T4d-"Tstar ( ¥ aa 4 ov} VY ) 
\ 1°Z )° 


Note, at any rate, the strange writing of A-Sur in KAJ 37, 23. It should 
also be pointed out that there is considerable space to the left of the /ému as it 
stands in KAJ 132. This, together with the unusual spelling of #4 makes one 
suspect the restoration of the name; although if {4b can be written once as 


&A aan (tab), then the possibility of a writing LA A> sss 


should not be excluded. 
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creditor, debtor, and witnesses correspond, the documents in 
question may, without danger, be considered roughly contem- 
porary. 

The above tablets and their eponymies are listed in Table I, 
and constitute the entire group which may at present be assigned 
to the fifteenth century. 


TABLE I 


DOCUMENTS AND EPONYMIES OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


1. Reign of A&SSur-nirari 


TABLET No. Limu 


KAS 377 ASsur-mutakkil mar Adad-erts 





2. Reign of ASSur-nirari or ASSur-bél-niséSu 


KA J-142 Tab-A Sur (?) 


KAJ 174 Ber-nddin-ahhé mar ASSur-niradrt uklim 





KAJ 139 Unstated 





3. Reign of ASSur-bél-niséSu 


Bél-qarréd mar ASSur-rabt 





Samas-kidinnu mar Adad-da’ig 





Manu-bal-A SSur 


Unstated 
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CHAPTER II 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


The more numerous tablets which have been preserved from the 
succeeding centuries present a fuller picture of the economic life 
of A&SSur in the Middle-Assyrian period, and in particular of the 
transactions of several families of money lenders and adminis- 
trative officials. In the fourteenth century, a certain Bél-qarrad 
and the families of Ndr-Kubi and Iddin-Kubi are the most 
frequently attested in their capacity as money lenders: The 
transactions of these families are discussed after a chronological 
introduction to the period as a whole. 


PART I. GENERAL CHRONOLOGY 


I. The following documents may be directly assigned to the 
reign of Eriba-Adad :* 


1. KAJ 160 (see line 8. Cf. Ebeling, Urkunden, page 77). 


2. KAJ 183 (and KAV 93) (see line 4. Cf. Ebeling, Urkunden, 
p. 89). 

3. KAJ 20. The limu, ASSur-lt mar IbasSi-ilu mér Suzub-ili 
occurs also in the dating of KAJ 183, where he is mentioned 
without his patronymic merely as ASSur-l7. There is little 
doubt concerning the identification of the eponymy years of 
these two documents, since: 


a) KAJ 20 is contemporary with KAJ 14 (Samas-ram- 
kittum mar Samas-tukulti is the scribe of both tablets); and 


b) KAJ 14, being a tablet of Iddin-Kubi belongs approx- 
imately in the reign of Ertba-Adad, as is shown below. 


" 1389-1363. It is evident that this is the king referred to in our docu- 
ments, since two of the great merchants mentioned in these transactions, 
Iddin-Kulit mar Ris-Nabt and his son, Kidin-Adad, were active partly in the 
reign of an Eriba-Adad and partly in the reign of an A&Sur-uballit. Since 
AS8ur-uballit I was the immediate successor of Ertba-Adad (1362-1327), 
the identification is beyond doubt. 
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4. KAV 209 (affixed with the seal of Eriba-Adad, as is noted 
in Schroeder’s introduction, KA V, page X1). 


5. KAJ 64.? The limu of this document (line 26), read by 
Ebeling as ASSur-bél-[apli?], is to be read ASSur-bél-k[a-la] in 
accordance with the limu of KAV 209 (line g).3 

6. KAJ 147. This tablet deals with the sale by Apuhiia, the 
son of Labuniia, of a piece of land in the region of Gubbi- 
ékallim (line 5). The purchaser is Admati-ilu, the son of 
AsSur-li. In all probability Apuhiia is the son of the same 
Labuniia whose grandson borrowed lead from Iddin-Kubi on 
the security of land, likewise in the region of Gubbi-ékallim 
(KAJ 14, 10). 

Moreover, Labunija, the grandfather of the debtor in 
KAJ 14, seems likewise to be found in KAJ 61; 161; and 163, 
since in these documents, also, his descendants become in- 
debted to the family of Iddin-Kubi. In KAJ 61, it is recorded 
that Asiru, the grandson of Labuniia, borrowed grain from 
Kidin-Adad. By means of KAJ 161, Kidin-Adad acquired 
an earlier tablet of the indebtedness of the sons of Labuniia, 
which was transferred to him by a former creditor, Q18-Amurru. 
Finally by means of KAJ 163, an earlier debt sustained by 
the grandsons of Labuniija to Silli-Kubt mér IqiSeia is trans- 
ferred by the sons of Silli-Kubi, once again to Kidin-Adad.‘ 
These tablets reveal part of a systematic attempt of Kidin- 
Adad to obtain possession of the debts, and ultimately, no 
doubt, of the property of the descendants of Labuniia.s 

On the basis of these identifications, the genealogy of 


2 Republished in the same work (KAJ) as No. 68. 

3 Thus Ungnad, RLA, p. 442; likewise Weidner, AfO, XIII, p. 312, on 
the basis of an inspection of the original. 

4 KAJ 23 mentions another grandson of the same Labuniia, although 
Labuniia is not here mentioned by name. IluSu-nammir, son of Sime-nada, 
who in this tablet borrows lead from Si#li-Kubi mar Iqiséia, is the brother of 
the two sons of Sime-nada mdr Labuniia who likewise had borrowed from 
Silli-Kubi as a preliminary to the transaction of KAJ 163. (Cf. KAJ 64, 
which mentions the three brothers by name as the sons of Sime-nada). 

5 Notealso KAJ 12, a tablet of indebtedness of Siniia and Amur-danniissa, 
grandsons of Labuniia, to Iddin-Kubi; and KAJ 29, a tablet of the indebted- 
ness of Asiriia, likewise a grandson of Labuniia, to the same creditor. 
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TABLE Il. 
THE GENEALOGY OF LABUNIIA 


ASsur-qarrad 
| 
(KAJ 147) 


J 
Labuniia 


| 





| | 
(KAJ 14) (KAJ 61) 


mA (cf. KAJ 29) 
Sin-nadin-ahhé al 
4 Az[uniia} 
Ibassi-ilu i 
Asiru 
( = Asiriia, 
KAJ 29) 


| | | 


(KAJ 147) (KAJ 161) (KAJ 163) 
L nY L 
Apubiia ASSur-nadin-ahi (and brothers) Sime-nada 
| 
(cf. KAJ 64) 
| 
a.) ae 
(KAJ 23) (KAJ 163) 
L L L 


IqiSeia Sinija 
(KAJ 12) 


a 
Amur-dannfissa 


IluSu-nammir 
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Labunija, as given in Table II, may be established. It follows, 
from the same identifications, that KAJ 147 is a document 
parallel to those preliminary documents which are disposed of 
in KAJ 161 and 163; it is probably closer in time to the 
tablet mentioned in KAJ 161, which dealt with a debt of 
the sons rather than of the grandsons of Labunija. 

Apparently, therefore, the tablet belongs to a time before 
the activity of Iddin-Kubi, or at least before the time of Kidin- 
Adad, both of whom flourished in the reigns of Eriba-Adad 
and A&Sur-uballit, as will be shown below. It cannot be later, 
therefore, than the reign of Eriba-Adad. This method. for 
dating KAJ 147 is outlined by Ebeling (Urkunden, p. 67), who 
reaches a similar conclusion. 


The succeeding documents mention by name some of the 
persons who are known, from the above tablets, to have lived 
in the reign of Eriba-Adad. It is possible, of course, that con- 
siderable time may have elapsed between the preparation of the 
various documents in which they participated. For this reason 
they are assigned, only approximately, to the reign of Eriba-Adad. 


7. KAJ 1. Note the following parallel with KAJ 147: 
KAJ 147, 26: 

mahar U-[sur]-ki-nu mar Us-Sur-a-na-" Marduk 

KAJ 1, lines 29 f.: 

mahar U-sur-ki-nu mar Us-Sur-a-na-[“ Marduk]. 


8. KAJ 52; 176. These documents were produced by the same 
scribe (Iddin-Marduk mér Apti-Kubt) as KAJ 1, and are 
therefore roughly contemporary. 


9. KAJ 25. This document (line 24) appears to have the same 
limu, Wakku-limmir, as KAJ 52 (line 28). 


It is not impossible, however, that the documents discussed 
under items 7, 8, and 9 are to be placed in the reign of A&SSur- 
uballit. In the first place, the debtor of KAJ 25, Bél-muSallim 
mér Samas-uballit (line 5) may appear as witness to KAJ 151 
(lines 24 f.); 153 (lines 24, 30); and 155 (lines 25, 31).° The 


6 See below, pp. 205 ff., for the dating of these tablets. 
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father’s name has not been fully preserved in these tablets, but 
appears as follows: 


KAJ 151,25: po-Y ay Mi 
KAJ 153, 24: eal al xi8y 


KAJ 155, 25: ory al 


The three tablets are contemporary, and without doubt have 
reference to the same witness; and while the traces of KAJ 153 
might suggest the name “Sama%-da[mmiq], the traces of KAJ 151 
would be in perfect accord with the name Sama3-uballit. 

In addition, KAJ 154, a further contemporary of KAJ 151; 
153; and 155, has at least one participant in common with 
KAJ 1.7 For this reason it is perhaps best to set these tablets 
in the last years of Eritba-Adad, with the concession that the 
first years of ASSur-uballit are not to be excluded. 


10. KAJ 14; 148 (cf. Ebeling, Urkunden, p. 63). 

a) The scribe of KAJ 14 (lines 23 f.) is given as Samas- 
ram-kittum mar Samas-tukulti; the same scribe appears in 
KAJ 20 (lines 23 f.). Note, also, that M4r-Serua, the son of 
AsSur-qgarrad, is a witness to KAJ 14 (line 20) and likewise 
to KAJ 64 (line 19). In KAJ 14, his name is written: 
mahar Mér-[4*S\e-ru-a mér “[A-Sur]-garrad 
In KAJ 64, we read: : 
mahar Mér-*S{e-ru-a mar] ¢A-[Sur]-qarrad. 

On this basis, it appears safe to assign the tablet to the 
reign of Eriba-Adad. 
b) The limu of KAJ 148 (lines 39 f.) is the same as that of 
KAJ 14 (lines 27 f.), namely ASSur-muSézib mdr Kidin-Enlil. 


11. KAJ 179. This tablet is to be dated on the basis of KAJ 14. 
In both documents, (179, 26; 14, 21), Mér-Serua mdr Abusi 
appears as witness (cf. Urkunden, p. 86. On KAJ 179, com- 
pare also p. 222 and note 44, below. 


7 See below, p. 210, for a full discussion of this point. 
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II. The following documents may be directly assigned to the 


reign of ASSur-uballit: 


1. KAJ 173 (=KAV 210). (See line 5. Cf. Ebeling, Urkunden, 
p. 88.) 


2. KAJ 36, written in the eponymy of the same limu, Adad- 
nasir, as KAJ 173. 


3. KAJ 18; 27; 60; 99. The eponymy of Enlil-mudammiq is 
given in KAA II, 27, 31, which is a building inscription of the 
reign of ASSur-uballit I (cf. AOB, I, p. 42). The above docu- 
ments are assigned to the reign of this king on the basis of 
the same eponymy (thus, KAJ 18, 26; 27, 28; 60, 26; 99, 30). 


4. KAV 211 (see line 2). 


5. KAJ 13; 161. These tablets have the same eponymy, 
that of Adad-muSézib, as KAV 211 (cf. Ebeling, Urkunden, 
p. 78). The recurrence of Kidin-Adad mdr Iddin-Kubi in 
KAV 211; KAJ 13; and KAJ 161 proves that the limu given 
in KAJ 13 and 161 as Adad-musézib mar Suzub-Marduk is the 
same as that given in KAV 211 merely as Adad-musSézib, 
without the patronymic. 

A fragment of a limu-list® discovered at Bogazkéy (KUB 
IV, 93) demonstrates that this eponymy followed immediately 
upon that of Enlil-mudammigq, given in rubric 3, above. 


6. KAJ 170 (cf. Ebeling, Urkunden, p. 84). This is an undated 
tablet which has reference to the same transaction as is 


8 The list, in Schroeder’s transliteration (AK, I, 88), is as follows: 

. (FJa-Sur-mu(?)-[. . . .] 

. (YJen-Iil-"mudammig 

. (Sjadad-™" mudézib 

4. -Sur-Sum-usur 

d.-Sur-nadin-Sum[ati 

. ni-ik-an[u] (to be read Iba8Si-ilu. A full account of the relevant 
literature is given by Lewy, ‘“Tanis Bead,” p. 317). 

8. li-bur-[za-nin] 

Quan loner siee ] 


ne 


NAnNBWN 


The succession of two known lému’s from the reign of ASSur-uballit as items 
3 and 4 of this list make it clear that the fragment has been correctly inter- 


preted as a Jimu-list from this reign. See further on KAJ 17, below. 
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undertaken in KAV 211. KAJ 170 refers to the sale of a 
female carpenter by Iba%%i-ilu and Sarniqu, the sons of 
Sama’-sime; the purchaser is Kidin-Adad mér Iddin-Kubi. 
KAV 211, a slightly later document, acknowledges the 
possession by Kidin-Adad of the children of this bondmaid. 
The witnessing of this tablet by Adad-pilah mar Mar-Idigla 
(170, 25), who is also a witness to KAJ 99 (line 23), confirms 
this dating of KAJ 170 as perhaps a year or so earlier than 
KAYV 211.9 


7. KAJ 17;%° 19; 164.% The limu of these documents, ASSur- 
Sum-usur, immediately follows the imu of KAJ 13; 161; and 


9 It is surprising that Ebeling does not identify the IbaSSi-ilu of KAV 
211, 7, rev. 5, with the IbaS&i-ilu of KAJ 170 (Eigennamen, p. 43). Note also 
the traces of “2 ™[Sa]-ar-[ni-qu]”’ in line 8 of KAV att. 

to A further indication of the date of KAJ 17 may be seen in its relation- 
ship to KA V 209. KA V 209, one of the several documents of indebtedness to 
Bél-garrad mar Urad-Kubi, stems from the reign of Eriba-Adad (see p. 195, 
above). KAJ 17 acknowledges a debt of the son of the same Bél-qarrad to 
Kidin-Adad mdr Iddin-Kubi. The debt may, of course, have been contracted 
during the lifetime of the debtor’s father, or it may be somewhat later. But 
at any rate, the transaction makes the reign of A&SSur-uballit the most likely 
period for the origin of this contract. 

A comparison of KAJ 164 with KAJ 172, a document of the reign of 
ASSur-bél-niséSu (see above, page 190), gives additional confirmation of this 
chronology. KAJ 164 is one of a series of three tablets (KAJ 164; 172; and 
175) which describe the ultimate transfer of the property of Bur-Sarru mar 
Béliza to a certain Ahu-tab and his son, Nahi8S-Salme. 

On the basis of these three tablets, the genealogy of the family of Bur- 
Sarru may be reconstructed as follows: 





Béliia 
| 
Py i ob ae rr 
Bur-Sarru ee Zammuia 
| 
Urad-Serua Samas-nasir Ttti-ili-balati 
Abi-ilu Kidin-Adad 


| 


Masi-Sama’ © 
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KAV 211, in the limu-list KUB IV, 93. Since the scribe of 
KAJ 17, Enlil-mudammiq mar Abu-tab (line 20), is the 
scribe, likewise, of KAJ 170 (line 27), we have additional 
evidence that KUB IV, 93 has been correctly interpreted as 
a limu-list. 


8. Hither a) KAJ 26; KAJ 149; and KAJ 152 

Or by) Ay 12- KAT 63. 

The eponymy year of Iba8%i-ilu, which is seventh in the 
limu-list KUB IV, 93, cannot be identified with certainty. 
It may be identified with the eponymy of the tablets of 
group a), the lému of which is given as [baSSi-ilu mar ASSur- 
bél-apli (KAJ 26, 27 f.;% 149, 34 f.; 152, 30 f.). Since KAJ 26 


Apparently, Bur-Sarru died without children; and as a result, part of his 
property fell to the crown, and part went to at least one of his brothers, 
Kubi-eriS, and his children. The property of Kubi-eri§ and his sons was 
purchased by Zammuia and his son, as a preliminary to our transactions, 
which took place as follows: 


i) KAJ 172. This treats of the crown’s portion of his property, which 
had been given to a certain EriS-Kubi. By means of this tablet, EriS-Kubi 
transfers the land to Ahu-tab. 


ii) KAJ 175 deals with the share of one of the brothers, Kubi-eri8, 
which he had sold to another brother, Zammuia. By means of this tablet, 
the grandsons of Zammuia, Abi-ilu and Kidin-Adad, transfer the property 
to NahiS-Salme, the son of Ahu-taéb. Presumably, the Ahu-tab intended 
is none other than the purchaser in KAJ 172. 


iii) KAJ 164 deals with the share of the sons of Kubi-eriS, which had 
originally been treated in a similar way, falling into the possession of the 
son of Zammuia, Itti-ili-balati. In this tablet, the land is transferred by 
Masi-Sama&, the grandson of Itti-ili-balati, to the same Nabi8-Salme as 
had acquired the land of Kubi-eri$ in KAJ 175. 


On the basis of this sequence, it is clear that KAJ 172 is at least one generation 
older than KAJ 175, and at least two generations older than KAJ 164. 
KAJ 175 and KAJ 164 may, of course, be contemporary, or there may be a 
generation difference between them. At any rate, since KAJ 172 belongs to 
the reign of A&SSur-bél-ni8éSu, the remaining documents may well be assigned 
to the reign of ASSur-uballit. 
™ Reading in KAJ 26, with Ebeling (cf. Eigennamen, p. 43): 

(line 27) li-mu ™ IbaSSi-ilu 

(line 28) mar [A-Sur-bél]-apli. 
The limu of KAJ 142, given merely as [baSSi-ilu, without patronymic, is 
probably to be identified with one of these two officers; and since the father’s 
name is not given, the earlier of the two would appear the most likely. But 
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is a tablet of Iddin-Kubi mdr Ri8-Nabi and KAJ 149 is a 
document of Kidin-Adad (on whose dates, see below, pp. 
222 f.), the eponymy, in any case, belongs in this general 
period. 

On the other hand, JbaSSi-ilu mér Niruabi (KAJ 12, 29f.; 
63, 28) is just as likely to be the /ému-officer in question. 
KAJ 12, which was written in his eponymy, is, like KAJ 26, 
an Iddin-Kubi tablet; KAJ 63, written in the same year, is, 
like KAJ 149, a Kidin-Adad tablet. Thus, we have no satis- 
factory means of choosing between these two possibilities. 


9. Regarding the identification of KUB IV, 93, line 8. 
Schroeder™ tentatively suggests the identification of the 
eighth name of this /#mu-list with the /imu known from four 
of our documents as Libur-z4nin-A&Sur (KAJ 88, 29; 168, 28; 
218, 11; 318, 15). Nevertheless, the alternate suggestion of 
Weidner must be accepted, which identifies the /ému of these 
four tablets with the man who is mentioned in KAJ 116, 
rev. 6, and likewise in Assur 9819, line 12.5 KAJ 116 is 
undoubtedly from the general period of Shalmaneser/Tukulti- 
Ninurta; and the restoration of line rev. 3 
[Li-bur]-za-nin-"[A-Sur Sa] réS (Sarri) 


which of the two is earlier cannot be determined. On the approximate dating 
of KAJ 142 in the reign of ASSur-uballit, see below, p. 208. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the tablet cannot be dated on the 
basis of the name ‘‘Erimkini.”” It is by no means certain that the Erim-kini 
who is the debtor of KAJ 142 (lines 4 f.) is likewise the grandfather of one 
of the witnesses of KAJ 20. (Cf. Ebeling, Higennamen, p. 40.) To be sure, 
since KAJ 20 belongs in the reign of Eriba-Adad, the identification, which 
would make KAJ 142 some years later, is not impossible. But the recurrence 
of a single name in this way cannot be considered conclusive. 

As regards KAJ 82, where the Jému is given (line 10) as [Ib]a%Si-ilu 
tupSarru, we have no evidence for dating the tablet, nor for the identification 
of this imu with any of the above. 

3 Cf. Schroeder, Joc. cit., who also does not preclude the possibility that 
the /imu of KAJ 82 may be the Iba8&i-ilu in question (see the final paragraph 
of note 16). But since, in any event, the other two eponymy years are to be 
dated in the reign of A&Sur-uballit, the choice of the eponymy of KAJ 82 
for this position does not appear probable. 

4 Loc. cit. 

% AfO, XIII, p. 115. 
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(cf. KAJ 218, 2 f.; 318, 2 f.) shows that this tablet is dealing 
with the /imu-officer of the other four contracts. Thus, K UB 
IV, 93, 8 is not to be reconstructed on the basis of the docu- 
ments in KAJ which belong to a considerably later period 
than the mu-list. 


10. KAV 212 (see line 6). 


Ir. KAJ 6. This document appears to have the same limu, 
ASSur-kina-idi mdr Suzub-Marduk (lines 36 f.) as KAV 212, 
the limu of which (line 14) is given simply as ASSur-kina-idi. 
Additional evidence that KAJ 6 belongs to this period, and 
that these two eponymy years are to be identified is to be 
found in the following consideration. A certain [ékku-limmir 
mar UsSur-ana-(Marduk!) appears as a witness to KAJ 6 
(lines 27 f.). Evidently the same person is intended in KAJ 36, 
where line 4 is to be read: 
["Ja-a-ku-li-me]-ir mar USs-Sur-a-na-" Marduk. 

Since KAJ 36 likewise belongs to the reign of ASSur-uballit, 
it is reasonable to identify the eponymy years of KAJ 6 and 
of KAV 212. 


12. KAJ 8. The limu of this tablet is Abu-tab, the son of 
King Eriba-Adad. Thus KAJ 8 must have been drawn up 
during the reign of Eriba-Adad or shortly thereafter. Since 
As$Sur-uballit ruled for thirty-six years,17 his reign is the 
latest likely date for this document. 

On the other hand, the relationship between KAJ 8 and 
KAJ 10 makes the earlier dating of KAJ 8 in the reign of 
Eriba-Adad equally unlikely. KAJ 8 deals with the method by 
which a part of the property of Amurru-nAsir is to be divided 
among his sons. Amurru-nasir agrees that a szkiltum'® be- 


© The possibility of this reading is given by Ebeling (Eigennamen, p. 93) 
under the heading USSur-ana- Marduk, although it is ignored under the heading 
lakku-limmir (Jbid., page 42). Ebeling was unable to date the document 
with certainty (Urkunden, p. 82). 

7 Thus the Khorsabad King List, rev. I, lines 13 f., transliterated by 
Weidner, AfO, XIV, page 363. 

J. Lewy has suggested ‘‘acquisition’”’ as a suitable translation for 
stkiltum. This derivation from the root sakdlu, as he interprets it in CH, 
VIlIr, 39 f. (‘If a married woman... [lines 39 f.] intends to make an acquisi- 
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longing to one of his sons, ‘Parparaiau, shall not be claimed 
by his other sons. In KAJ 10, the division among the sons 
has already been made and is accepted by Parparaiau. 
However, KAJ 10 belongs, as will be shown, in the reign 
of Adad-nirari I (see below, p. 235) and is thus considerably 
later than KAJ 8. It is clear, therefore, that time elapsed 
between the writing of the two documents, and probably 
Amurru-nasir had died in the meanwhile. But if KAJ 8 is 
set back into the reign of Eriba-Adad, it would mean that over 
fifty-eight years had passed between the writing of the two 
documents,’® and such an eventuality is clearly unlikely. 


13. KAJ 11. The following parallels occur between KAJ 60 
and KAJ II: 


a) The creditor in both cases is Iddin-Kubi mar Ris-Nabi 
(KASIM, AO na): 

b) The scribe in both cases is Datidnu mar Adad-sSam% 
(KAT 11,2300, 23 1): 

c) A further witness is common to both tablets, viz., Puhunu 
mér Urad-Tasmeti (KAJ 11, 20; 60, 21). 

d) The son of the remaining witness of KAJ 60 (line 20, 
Ili-maélik mér Iddin-bél) is, presumably, the remaining 
witness of KAJ 11 (line 21, Samas-uballit mdr Ili-mélik). 
This is a natural substitution, since Ili-m4@lik is the debtor 
of KAJ 11 (lines 5f.), and could not have witnessed his 
own transaction. 


Since there are so many parallels between these two docu- 
ments, it is safe to assume that they were written in close 
succession to one another, and that KAJ 11 is to be dated, on 
the basis of KAJ 60, in the reign of A&8Sur-uballit. 


The succeeding documents mention by name some of the 
persons who are known, from the above tablets, to have lived 


tion,”’ i.e. “spend money”) would give a very acceptable sense in this 
document. 

19 The total of the years given for the reigns of A8Sur-uballit (36), Enlil- 
nirdri (10) and Arik-dén-ili (12), according to the Khorsabad King List 
(Poebel, JNES, II, p. 87; Weidner, AfO, XIV, p. 368). 
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in the reign of A&Sur-uballit. Once again, however, since con- 
siderable time may have elapsed between the preparation of the 
various documents in which they participated, we should assign 
them only approximately to the reign of this king. 


A. Based on parallels with KAJ 60 (and KAJ 11). 


14. KAJ 29. Datidnu mdr Adad-Sam&i, the scribe of KAJ 29 
(line 22), is likewise the scribe of KAJ 11 (line 23) and KAJ 
60 (lines 23 f.). On the other hand, a parallel with KAJ 64 
might make the last years of Erfba-Adad a possible date for 
this tablet; note that Sinniia méar Sime-nada, one of the 
debtors of KAJ 64 (lines 4 ff.), is mentioned as a witness in 
KAJ 29 (line 20). 


15. KAJ 86. Puhunu mdr Urad-Tasmeti appears as witness 
in KAJ 86 (lines 13 f.) as well as in KAJ 60 (line 21) and 
KAJ 11 (line 20). 


16. KAJ 67. Ili-mélik mar Iddin-Bél, a witness in KAJ 67, 22, 
appears likewise as witness in KAJ 60, 20, and is the debtor of 
KAJ 11, lines 5 f. There is no doubt, therefore, that the Jimu 
of this tablet (line 27) is to be read, in accordance with KAJ 86, 
line 19: 
li-mu Si-na-a. 

72 hAS 535153 and) 155.7° 

a) Ili-malik mar Iddin-bél (see the previous paragraph) 

is the debtor of KAJ 53 (line 5). 


b) KAJ 153; and 155 were written in the same year as 
KAJ 53, the limu of all documents being [Sme-A5Sur mdr 


20 Ebeling dates these tablets in the reign of Eriba-Adad, on the basis 
of the occurrence as scribe of Bél-ahéSu mar Amur-dannissa, who appears, 
likewise in KAJ 150, a tablet of Iddin-Kubi (Urkunden, pp. 60 f.). 

However, we cannot maintain the conclusion of Koschaker (NVRU, 
page 7, note 6) which Ebeling accepts, that Iddin-Kubi died during the 
reign of Eriba-Adad (see below, note 44). On the contrary, evidence of his 
activity in the reign of A&8Sur-uballit is ample. The conclusion of Ebeling is 
therefore highly questionable. Furthermore, it is difficult to see why Ebeling, 
if he dates these tablets in the reign of Eriba-Adad, should nevertheless be 
willing to assign KAJ 150 to the reign of ASSur-uballit (op. cit., page 72; see 
below on the dating of KAJ 150). 
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Erib-AS$ur (KAJ 53, 2971535 2845 °155,029 4) On “the 
possibility of an earlier date, cf. pages 197 f., above). 


Based on further parallels with KAJ 60. 


18. KAJ 150; 151; 165; 229. 

a) Lagipu mar Silli-Kubi appears in KAJ 150 (line 12, 
cf. line 1) as the forfeiter of a pledge for lead borrowed from 
Iddin-Kubi. In KAJ 60, line 5, the same Lagipu mdr 
Sili-Kubi acknowledges a debt of grain from Iddin-Kubi. 
b) KAJ 151; 165; and 229 were written in the same year 
as KAJ 150, the limu-year of these tablets appearing, 
respectively, as: 


KAJ 151, 34 "°A-Sur-i-din-na 
KAJ 165, 32 A-Sur-i-din tupSarru 
KAJ 229, 8 ™A!-Sur!-i-din® 

KAJ 150, 26 *A-Sur-i-din. 


That the same person is to be understood in these cases 
follows from these considerations: 
i) KAJ 150, a contemporary of KAJ 60, belongs in the 
reign of ASSur-uballit, as was shown above. 
ii) KAJ 165 is a contemporary of KAJ 26. The debtor 
of KAJ 165 is Kidin-Marduk mér ASXur-qarrdd méar 
Igaiae (lines 7f.); and the debtor of KAJ 26 is his 
brother, [zqupiia mdr ASSur-qarréd mar Igaiae (lines 6 f.). 
It will be shown below that KAJ 26 also belongs to the 
reign of ASSur-uballit (page 207). 
iii) KAJ 151 is contemporary to KAJ 153 and 155, like- 
wise documents of this reign, as is shown above. Bél- 
musallim mar Samas-{uballit], a witness to the transaction 
of KAJ 151 (line 25), is likewise a witness in KAJ 153, 24; 
and 155, 25.” 
Similarly, KAJ 151 is contemporary to KAJ 28, as 
can be shown on the basis of the creditor, Kiniia mér 
Nir-Kubi (KAJ 151, 11; 28, 5). It will be shown (see 


2" On the collation of Weidner, AfO, XIII, page 317, s. v. Sama$-iddin. 
22 The name is restored on the basis of the debtor of KAJ 25, 5. 
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p. 209 below) that KAJ 28 also belongs to this period.” 
iv) KAJ 229 is a document of Kidin-Adad, whose career, 
as will be shown, lay largely in the reign of A&Sur-uballit. 


19. KAJ 152;%4 26; and 149 (See item 8, above). Lagipu mdr 
Siuli-Kubi is the debtor of KAJ 152, 7 and of KAJ 60, 5. Thus 
KAJ 152 comes from the reign of A&S8ur-uballit. 

The limu of all three tablets is [baSSt-ilu mar A SSur-bél-apli. 
Further details concerning his eponymy will be found under 
item 8 above. 

20. KAJ 96. The debtor of this tablet (line 4), as of KAJ 60, 
etc., is Lagipu mar Silli-Kubt. 


Based on parallels with rubrics 14-20, above. 


21. KAJ 12; 63. The limu of both of these tablets is given as 
Tbassi-tlu mdr Niruabt (KAJ 12, 29 f.; 63, 28; see rubric 8, 
above). 
KAJ 12 may be dated on the following basis: 
a) Amur-dannissa mdr Iqiseia is one of the debtors of 
KAJ i2 (line 6) and one of the witnesses of KAJ 29 (line 19). 
b) Adad-kébit mér Paéliiza is a witness in KAJ 12 (line 24) 
and in KAJ 53 (line 23). 
c) KAJ i12and KAJ 63 are close contemporaries of KAJ 26, 
as is seen in the following comparisons: 
i) KAJ 63, 21 f. mahar Iz-ku-pi-ia mdr [“A]-Sur-qarrdd. 
KAJ 26,6 Is-qu-pi-ia mdr “A-Sur-qarréd (creditor). 
KAJ 12, 23 mahar Iz-qu-pi-ia mar “A-Sur-qarrad. 
ii) KAJ 63, 23 £. mahar ‘Amurru-mu-se-zi-ib tupSarru mar 
“A -Sur-[li]-bi-Su-nu. 
KAJ 26, 23 f. mahar “Amurru-mu-Se-zi-ib tupSarrum 
mar [1A -Sur]-li-bi-Su-nu. 


rum 


23 It should be noted that the eponymy of ASgSur-iddin mentioned in 
KAV 135 belongs, as has been shown by J. Lewy (“Das Alter der Listen 
KAY Nrr. 135; 160; 167," ZA, XX XV, pages 43-46), to the Neo-Assyrian 
period, and is not to be identified with the eponymy of these documents. 

24 On the basis of the scribe, Bél-ahhéSu, Ebeling dates this tablet as well 
as KAJ 149, also, in the reign of Eriba-Adad (op. cit., pp. 64 f.). See above, 
note 20, for a full evaluation of this criterion. 
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22. KAJ 61. If the debtor, "A-si-ru mar A-z[u-ni-ia] (line 4) 
is the same as ”A-si-ri-ia mdr A-zu-ni-ia (KAJ 29, 5). Since 
KAJ 61 is a Kidin-Adad tablet, some support is given to this 
identification. 


23. KAJ 157.3 Samas-patir mar Samas-nada is the scribe of 
KAJ 157 (lines 12 f.), and a witness to KAJ 149 (line 27). 


Based on rubrics 21-23. 


24. KAJ 79 (=KAJ 166). This document has the following 
parallel to KAJ 12: 

KAJ 79, 6: 2 “Adad-kabit mar Pa-li-bi-ia (a debtor) 

KAJ 12, 24: mahar ‘Adad-kébit mar Pa-li-hi-ia.® 


25. CT 33, 15b. The limu of this tablet, Amurru-ma-ilu 
(line 14), is the same as that of KAJ 79 (line 28). 


B. Additional documents, based on parallels with KAJ 27. 


26. KAJ 175. The following parallel connects KAJ 175 with 
KAJ 27 and 164 (cf. Ebeling, Urkunden, p. 70). 

KAJ 175, line 30: a-na Na-1-15-Sal-me mar A-hu-tabt 

KAJ 27, line 4: 13tu Na-hi-15-Sal-m|[t mdr A]-hu-tébt 

KAJ 164, lines 16 f.: a-na ™Na-lu-sal-mi mér A-hu-tabi™. 


27. KAJ 142.27 This document may be dated very roughly 
on the basis of KAJ 164; and 175. Note the following parallel: 
KAJ 164, 9: ugar Gli $a "I-di-ni 

KAJ 175, 3: ugar Gli $a "I-din-ni 

KAJ 142, 11: ugar Sa I-din-nt. 


23 Ebeling’s dating of this document in the reign of Adad-nirari I on the 
basis of the limu, ASSur-eri8, (Urkunden, page 75) is, of course, impossible. 
The name of Iddin-Kubi mdr Ris-Nabt is clearly to be read in line 4 (thus, 
also, Ebeling, Eigennamen, page 44). Unless the business career of Iddin- 
Kubi extended over more than seventy years, therefore, this ASSur-eri8 
cannot be the /ému of, e. g., KAV 96, which belongs to the reign of Adad- 
nirari I. On the dates of Iddin-Kubi, see below, pages 221 f. 

26 Probably, therefore, this document and KAJ 163 may be dated more 
exactly than is attempted by Ebeling (Urkunden, pp. 79 f.). 

27 On the other hand, KAJ 263, 10 is not to be restored to 

sa @ [I]-din-[ni] 
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C. Additional documents, based on parallels with KAJ 99. 


28. KAJ 24. Cf. the debtor, Adad-pilah mér Mér-Idigla mér 
Ris-Nabié (line 5) and the witness of KAJ 99, 23. 


29. KAJ 163; 65; 28. 
a) In KAJ 163, also, Adad-pilah mar Mér-Idigla appears 
as witness (line 32).78 
b) All three documents have the same limu, given as 
follows: 
KAJ 163, 37: "4A-Sur-mu-ta-kil mar 7A-Sur-[daiidn] 
KAJ 65, 29 f.: "*A-Sur-mu-ta-kil mar "*A-Sur-datian 
KAJ 28, 29: |A-S]ur-mu-ta-kil. 

That the same limu is intended by KAJ 28 is shown by 
the parallels between KAJ 28 and KAJ 151, since Kintia 
mdr Niur-Kubi is the creditor of KAJ 28 (line 5), and the 
recipient of forfeited land in KAJ 151 (line 11). 


30. KAJ 58. In this tablet, also, Kiniza mdr Néar-Kubi 
(lines 4 f.) is the creditor. 

Since the tablet belongs in this period, lines 33 f. are 
doubtless to be restored: 

[li-mu ™Adad-|mu-Se-zi-[ib] (line 34) [mar Su]-su-ub- 

“| Marduk]. 


Adad-mu&ézib is known to have served as Jimu during this 
reign (see above, p. 199, s. v. KAJ 13; 161).?9 


31. KAJ 23. The appearance of IqiSeia mar Sime-nada (rev. 3) 
as witness and of Suilli-Kubi mdr IgiSeia as creditor (line 4) 
shows this tablet to be a contemporary of KAJ 163, where 
IqiSeia is the debtor (line 3) and Silli-Kubi is a former creditor 
(line 16). 


on the basis of these tablets, as is tentatively suggested by Ebeling (Eigen- 
namen, page 44). KAJ 263 will be shown to have originated in the reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta, and the supposed parallel with these tablets is therefore 
impossible (see the succeeding chapter for the precise details). 

28 Cf. note 26, above. 

29 Thus Ebeling, Eigennamen, s.v. Suzub-Marduk (2), page 89; but 
contrast ibid., page 9, s. v. Adad-muSézib (1). 
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D. Additional documents dated by parallelism with KAJ 36. 


32. KAJ 154. This tablet reveals parallels both to KAJ 36, 
a document of the reign of A&8Sur-uballit, and to KAJ I, a 
document which probably comes from the reign of Eriba- 
Adad. All three documents mention a certain Anniia (Annuia) 
mér Samas-dmeri. In KAJ t (line 2), he gives up his son for 
adoption. In KAJ 36 (line 13), he appears as witness. In 
KAJ 154 (line 5), his field is mentioned to define a tract of 
land dealt with in the contract. 

That the same person is intended in all three documents 
is reasonably certain. The name appears in the following 
forms: 

KAJ 1, 2: "A-ni-ia mar “Samas-a-me-ri 

KAJ 36, 13: ["A-n] i-ia mar “Samas-a!-me-ri 

KAJ 154,5f....”An-nu-ia (line 6) mar “Samas-a-me-ri. 
The only doubtful identification would be the last; but since 
there are other parallels between KAJ 154 and documents of 
this period, the element of doubt cannot be very serious. 
However, on the basis of one additional parallel, it is preferable 
to date KAJ 154 in the reign of A&SSur-uballit rather than in 
the reign of Eriba-Adad: 

Nir-Taksmetum mér Alw-illika, a witness to this document 
(line 22) is the debtor of KAJ 58 (lines 6 f. Cf. also KAJ 150, 
21). Moreover, Abi-ilu, the father of Samas-Sézib, the seller 
of the land involved in this transaction, is, most likely, the 
same Abi-ilu, who witnesses KAJ 36 (line rev. 1), the father 
of both men being named BélSunu. It is unlikely, though not 
impossible, that the activity of the son should take place much 
before that of his father.%° 


33. KAJ 41. This document is an approximate contemporary 
of KAJ 154, since both documents mention, as a witness, 
a certain Sumu-libsi mar Urad-TeSup. 


3° Ebeling uses the parallel with KAJ 58 to date the document in the 
reign of AsSur-uballit (Urkunden, page 57), without mentioning the possibil- 
ity of dating the tablet on the basis of the parallel with KAJ 1 and KAJ 36. 
In spite of this, he does not identify the Abi-ilu of KAJ 153; 155; etc., with the 
father of Sama%-8ézib in this tablet (Eigennamen, page 5). 
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In KAJ 154, his name is written: (line 23) Sumu-lib-8 mér 
Urad-Te!-Sup* 

In KAJ 41, we are to read:3? (line 18) Sumu-lib-8i mar Ar-di- 
Te!-Sup! 


34. KAJ 135. Both KAJ 135 (line 3) and KAJ 154 (line 4) 
define land on the basis of the diz Sa ™Litilu. KAJ 135 thus 
belongs, very roughly, in this period. 


35. KAJ 70.3 Abt-alu mar BélSunu, who witnesses this docu- 
ment (line 20) is witness, also, to the transaction of KAJ 36 
(cf. line 13). 

Cf also, KAD 152,23) 153, 23; 155, 23.0! 


3t This reading was suggested by J. Lewy. Ebeling has copied the text 
and transliterated to read: 

ERUM-(d)Se-ru (Eigennamen, page 19). 

32 Again on the suggestion of Lewy. We are not convinced of Ebeling’s 
reading of ASSur-muStépi8 as the limu of KAJ 69, whereby he makes this 
tablet, also, a contemporary of KAJ 41 (Eigennamen, page 26). The traces 
seem to accord better with Ebeling’s alternate suggestion of A&Sur-piti 
(zbid., page 27). 

33 We cannot find in KAJ 70, 21 the traces of the name Samas-daijdn 
mér Iqts-Marduk, whom Ebeling identifies with the witness of KAJ 95, 18 f. 
(Higennamen, page 82). In the first place, the spelling da-an would be unusual, 
if possible, for dazi@n. The prevailing spelling in these texts is DI.KUD. It 
is true that the spelling md 4 _Syr-da-a-an occurs in KAV 168, 24; and Ebeling 
conjectures the reading 

™ Silli-4 Marduk mér Da(?)-ia(?)-ni 
for KAJ 96, 3. However, it is not certain that the names formed with dén 
are contractions of names in dazidn. We have no basis, for example, for the 
identification of 

md Sam-Si-lu-da-a[n| (KAJ 250, 2) 
and 

md Samas-lu-dalyidn| (written DI. [TAR]; KAJ 310, 36). 

Even assuming the possibility of this spelling, however, the sign between 
UD and DINGIR in KAJ 70, 21 does not look like the remnant of a “da.” 
Nor can the traces of the father’s name be in any way construed as the rem- 
nants of any spelling of [igt]5-(d?)marduk. It is significant that Ebeling, 
although venturing this guess under the heading ‘‘Sama8-daian”’ (Eigennamen, 
page 82), does not repeat the possibility under the heading Iqis-Marduk 
(ibid., page 49). 

Thus we shall not venture to date KAJ 95 on the basis of this alleged 
parallel with KAJ 7o. 

34 Perhaps, also, we should read the name of the first witness of KAJ 21 
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E. An additional document dated on the basis of a parallel with 
KAV 212 and KAJ 6. 


36. KAJ 143 (?). A&Sur-kina-idi, the Jimu of KAV 212 and 
KAJ 6, may be mentioned in KAJ 143, 12 (a-na bit 4A-Sur- 
ki-na-1-dt). 


III. The following documents may be dated either in the reign 
of Eriba-Adad or in the reign of A&8ur-uballit. The evidence 
does not permit us to make a more precise estimate of their 
date. 


1. KAJ 35. N. B. lines 30 f., to be read either: 

li-mu [E-ri-ba -"|Adad uklim'”; or: 

li-mu [....mér E-ri-ba -"|Adad uklim'™. 
In the latter case, the tablet might belong to the reign of 
‘A&Sur-uballit.35 


2. KAJ 146. Ebeling tentatively suggests the reign of Eriba- 
Adad as the time of origin of this document by identifying 
one of the witnesses as a witness to KAJ 35 (Urkunden, p. 59). 

Thus, we read with Ebeling in KAJ 35, 26: [Urad-K] u-be 
mar Niur-Ku-be (cf. the name of the seal-owner in line 23), 
who is to be identified with the witness in KAJ 146, 20. 

As a matter of fact, the documents are much more closely 
related than Ebeling indicates. 


a) Both documents involve an area of 30 7kd# of land situated 
in the same district —in KAJ 35, ugdr |Pu-ra-|dd-ti (line 
11), and in KAJ 146, ugdér Pu-ra-da-it. 

b) Innashira, the debtor of KAJ 35, is merely a variant 
form of Ili-nashira, the debtor of KAJ 146. The remaining 
parallels will make this identification certain. Although 


as A-bi-ilu mar [Blél-[Su-nu] (thus Ebeling, Ezgennamen, page 5). KAJ 21 
is not dateable on the basis of any other of the proper names mentioned. It is 
only by guesswork, therefore, that we may identify this witness with the 
Abi-tlu mar Bél-Sunu of KAJ 36, etc. (For a full discussion of the role of ~ 
Abi-ilu, and the reading in KAJ 21, see below, page 217.) 

35 Contrast Koschaker, op. cit., page 7, where only the former possibility 
is considered. 
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Ebeling suggested J/-nashira as the etymology of Innashira 
(Eigennamen, p. 48), he does not identify the persons so 
named in KAJ 35 and KAJ 146 respectively. 


c) The scribe of both tablets is the same. KAJ 35, 27 f. 
seems to read: 
[... .]-a-tu-qa tupsarrlum mér E-ri-i]b-4Sin-na. 


Mii MU 821 SM Mons 
VM de 


(| MS. v0 Rt »4¥ ) 


KAJ 146, 22 f., reads: 
Aj FY ot BW ey ay MN ayet 
mar E-rib-Sin-na. 


It is likely, however, that the first sign preserved in 
KAJ 35, 27 is the latter part of the VY sign, and that 


the sign copied by Ebeling as a somewhat scatched ‘‘tu”’ 
is, in actuality, a partially erased ‘‘dam.” 

Thus, we are inclined to read KAJ 35, 27 f. in the same 
way as KAJ 146, 22 f.: [mahar Sa-4A-Su]r-dam!-qa tupsarrum 
(mar Erib]-“Sin-na. 

d) We should also read in KAJ 35, 24: [mahar In-na-me-ir]| 
mar Su-ru-ri-a (cf. KAJ 146, 21). 


To be sure, the trace remaining there in the left-hand-side 
margin is troublesome. The name mentioned here apparently 
begins with a Ja, and we should expect, according to our 
present reconstruction, a reference either to Innamir or else 
to the scribe. Since, however, the text is so poorly preserved, 
this one sign cannot be considered a serious obstacle to the 
suggested reconstruction. 


Assuming that these identifications are correct, then the 


participants in KAJ 35 and 146 are identical in the following 
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respects: the mortgagor is the same; the scribe is the same; 
and the witnesses are the same, except that KAJ 35 has one 
additional witness (line 25). It seems clear, therefore, that the 
documents deal with the same transaction, and that the name 
of Iddin-Kubi mdr Ris-Nabi must be supplied in KAJ 146, 
line 10. KAJ 35 acknowledges a loan made by Innashira from 
Iddin-Kubi, the security for which consists of 30 7ké@ of his 
land. KAJ 146 acknowledges the transfer of this land to 
Ri8-Nabf@ by Ili-nashira.*%° 


3. KAJ 38. The witness of lines 21 f., Urad-TasSmetum mar 
Mar-Serua, is probably intended in KAJ 35, 25, which is then 
to be read: [makar Urad]-Ta’-me-tum mar Mér-4[Se-ru-a]. 
If this is so, KAJ 38 and 35 are approximate contemporaries. 
Undoubtedly, also, KAJ 35, 23 and KAJ 35, 25 both refer to 
the same Urad-TaSmetum (cf. Ebeling, Ezgennamen, pp. 19 f.). 


IV. The following document is to be assigned to the reign of 
Enlil-nirari: 
KAJ 156 (N. B. line 36; cf. Koschaker, op. cit., page 7).37 


Part 2 — THE CAREER OF BEL-QARRAD 


The transactions of Bél-garrdd mar Urad-Kubi are preserved in 
five tablets (KAJ 33; 34; 41; 43; KA V 209), which may be dated 
in the reign of Eriba-Adad and in the early years of his successor, 
A&Sur-uballit. The documents record the obligation of various 
debtors to repay specific quantities of lead to Bél-qarrad. 


36 If the same Innashira is the father of Sama%-Sar, a witness to the trans- 
action in KAJ 66 (line 36), then PiqabaiaSea, the debtor in KAJ 66 may well 
be the brother of Innashira (the debtor in KAJ 35 and 146). The father of 
both men is named Apapa (KAJ 66, 4 f.; 146, 9). It seems not unlikely that 
a nephew of the debtor should witness a transaction for the creditor, and it 
is therefore to be assumed that the Iddin-Kubi mentioned as creditor in KAJ 
66, 10, 22, is the same Jddin-Kubi mdr Ris-Nabti whom we meet in many’ 
contemporary documents. It is surprising that Ebeling does not suggest the 
possibility of this identification (EHigennamen, page 44). 

37 For chronological reasons, Ber-ili, the father or grandfather of the 
debtor of this tablet, cannot be the dignitary mentioned in VAT 16380, 
line 10, etc. Contrast Weidner, AfO, XIII, page 116. 
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1. The following document in which Bél-garrdad is the creditor 
may be dated in the reign of Eriba-Adad: 
KAV 209 (see above, p. 195). 


2. The following document in which Bél-qarrad is the creditor 
comes from the beginning of the reign of ASSur-uballit: 
KAJ 41 (see above, pp. 2I0f.). 


3. The following consideration corroborates this dating of the 
Bél-qarrad tablets. KAJ 17, a document of Kidin-Adad mér 
Iddin-Kubi, mentions the son of Bél-qarrad (Bél-nddin-ahhé 
mir Bél-garrad mar Urad-Kubt) as the debtor. Since KAJ 17 
belongs to the reign of A&Sur-uballit, this would confirm the 
indication that the reigns of Eriba-Adad and A&8ur-uballit 
were the period of activity of Bél-qarrad. 


The following additional documents of Bél-qarrad may there- 
fore be set in the years of Eriba-Adad and A&Sur-uballit: 


i ICA 33 
2, KAS 34 
3. Aa) 43. 


The following additional documents have the same limu 
as KAJ 43, and are therefore contemporary: 


4. KAJ 16 38 
Roun) 113432 
6. KAJ 294. 


38 KAJ 314 is not to be dated on the basis of KAJ 16. There is no reason 
to suppose that Jli-igiSa mar Enliliia, a witness to the transaction of KAJ 16 
(line 19), is the same man as is mentioned without patronymic in KAJ 314, 
2. (Cf. Ebeling, Higennamen, page 46.) On the dating of KAJ 314, see the 
following chapter. 

39 Ebeling reads the /imu of this tablet: 

Adad- [....] mdr Bél-nasir (Eigennamen, page 32, s. v. Bél-nasir). 

A comparison with the other tablets, however, reveals that the /ému is to be 
read [lu-eriS. Compare 


carne ase > hy oo} APX SBM 
AT et ae te ony ya oe of A 
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In addition to the above, the following tablet, which mentions 
a participant of two of the Bél-qarrad documents, is also of the 
same general period of origin: 


7. KAJ 45. 


Since, however, Ahu-illika mér KiSati is mentioned in KAJ 34 
as the debtor (line 5), in KAJ 41 as a witness (lines 16 f.), and 
in KAJ 45 as the creditor (line 4), the last mentioned document 
may be considerably older or considerably younger than the two 
Bél-qarrad tablets. 


Part 3 — THE FamiLy OF NOr-KvuBI 


Nir-Kubt mér BélSunu, together with several of his sons, was 
likewise an important figure in the commerce of this period. 
The transactions of his family are of a more varied type. They 
include not only the loan of lead (KAJ 28) and grain (KAJ 58; 
70), but also the purchase of land (KAJ 152; 153; 154; 155). 
On at least two occasions, a certain Sama&-tukulti sold areas of 
his property to the family, once to Ndr-Kubi himself (KAJ 153) 
and once to EriS-ili and his brothers, the sons of Niar-Kubi 
(KAJ 155). It seems clear that Sama&-tukulti had become in- 
debted to Nfir-Kubi, and that his land had been the security. 
When he was unable to meet his obligation, the land was trans- 
ferred, in one case to Nfir-Kubi, and in another case to his heirs 
(see above, pp. 212 ff., for a similar instance of default). 

It is not difficult to show that all of these tablets deal with 
transactions of the same family. The sons of Nfir-Kubi mentioned 


KAJ 134, 20 f. ao ee Y ool My (1. 21) 
ope | ENN oy aT, 


KAJ 294, rev. 8f. Ah | oot &et am) (1. rev. 9) 
rate (Teas os Cf. Weidner, AfO, XIII, page 315. 
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in KAJ 155, who receive land from a debtor of Nér-Kubi mdr 
BélSunu himself, are clearly the heirs of his family. A different 
son is attested in KAJ 70 and 154. That KAJ 70, lines 4 and 15 
are to be reconstructed on the basis of KAJ 154, II seems rea- 
sonably clear. Thus we read: 


(line 4) Sa [I-ca-e mdr Niir-Ku-be] (note the traces of the first 
name), 

and 
(line 15) 2-na bit ”I-ia-e!4° 

This reconstruction is made probable by the following facts: 


1. Both KAJ 70 and 154 can be related to the Nfir-Kubi 
tablets through the personality of Abzi-ilu mdr BélSunu. Pre- 
sumably the brother of Nfr-Kubi, Abi-ilu, acts as witness for 
many of these documents, his name invariably standing first 
among the witnesses (KAJ 152, 23; 153, 22 f.; 155, 23 f.). The 
name of Abi-ilu appears in the same position in KAJ 70 
(lines 19 f.); whereas his son, Sama&-8ézib (line g), is the seller 
of land in KAJ 154.” 


2. Nir-Tasmetum (mdr Ahu-illika) appears as witness both 
to KAJ 70 (line 22) and to KAJ 154 (line 22). Thus it is not 
improbable that the tablets are related. Moreover, Nir- 
TaSmetum is known to have borrowed grain from Kinniia, 
another son of the same Nfir-Kubi, as is shown below (KAJ 
58, 1, 8). Thus, the tablets are once again connected with the 
family of Nuér-Kubt mdr BélSunu. 


3. The debtor of KAJ 70 is most probably the same Sama3- 
tukulti, who was involved in transactions with Nfar-Kubi and 


4° Contrast Ebeling, Eigennamen, s. v. Iasi, page 43. 

41 Abi-ilu mar BélSunu is chosen as witness to KAJ 36 (line rev. 1) for 
an apparently different reason. In this tablet, the family of Niir-Kubi does 
not seem to be involved. But Abi-ilu was probably a neighbor of the borrower 
of lead, Samas-Gmeri mér [....]-Adad, and he may have been available for 
this reason. (See KAJ 154, where the land sold by his son is defined in lines 
5 f. as being in the vicinity of the land of An-nu-ta mar 4 Samas-a-me-ri. That 
the same Samas-dmeri is intended follows from the signature in KAJ 36, 
rev. 2, where the witness, presumably the son of the debtor, appears as 
[An-n] i-ia mar Samas-dmeri). 
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another of his sons, Eri8-ilu (KAJ 153,15; 155, 7). Once 
again, the text of KAJ 70 is not well preserved, but the 
following comparison should be made: 


KAJ 70, 5: i-[na] mu-[hi "l" QF hes Ys 
cine 6) mal Ui IVINS FR Mii 
(line 14) aSSat-su Sa vot ay MMi. 


Evidently, the sign following ‘‘Samas’’ in both versions of 
the name was read differently by Ebeling, and it may be 
presumed that neither was distinctly preserved in the original. 
The reconstruction 


(line 5) z-[na] mu-[hi |? Samas-[tukulti!] (line 6) [mdr Uz-] zi-e 
fits well with the remaining traces, and can be regarded as 
fairly certain. 


4. A further son of Ndér-Kubi, Samags-bél-ilani, may have 
been a witness to KAJ 70. Once again, as a result of the poor 
state of the text, a conjecture must be resorted to; and the 
result, in this case, can be considered no more than a possibility. | 

It is suggested that line 21 of the text be read as Sama&- 
bél-ilani mar Ndr-Kubi. The following is the text given by 
Ebeling: 


(line 21) 
Afr oe EY ollie Ri A 
(L.H.M.) /7St Yor VY « 


That Sama3-bél-ilani is the son of the same Nfr-Kubi follows 
from a comparison of KAJ 25 and the tablets already men- 
tioned. KAJ 25 is the receipt given to Samas-bél-ilani mér 


#2 The sign “EN” after ‘“Samas” in the left-hand margin makes Ebeling’s 
reading of Samag-dfa]-an difficult. For a full discussion, see above, note 33. 
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Nir-Kubi by Bél-muSallim mér Samas-uballit for the loan of a 
quantity of lead (lines 1-5). The debtor of this tablet appears 
likewise in KAJ 153, 24 and 155, 25, as a witness on behalf 
of Nur-Kubt mar BélSunu or of his son, Ert§-ili. It is natural, 
therefore, to identify the father of Sama&-bél-ilani with Nfr- 
Kubi, the son of BélSunu. 


In addition to these brothers, a further son of Nir-Kubi 
appears as a money-lender in our tablets. In KAJ 28, 5 and 
58,4f., Kinniua mdr Naér-Kubi is the lender of quantities of 
lead and grain; and in KAJ 151, 11, as the natural result of such 
an occupation, he is the purchaser of (forfeited) land. The 
identification of his father with the NQr-Kubi with whom we are 
concerned is made for the following reasons: 


1. Bél-musallim mér Samas-uballit, a witness to KAJ I51 
(lines 24 f.), and probably father of the witness Jnunu of 
KAJ 28, 24, is the same man who witnesses KAJ 153 and 


155. 


2. We have pointed out the recurrence of Niv-TaSmetum mdr 
Ahu-ilika in KAJ 58 and 154. 


It is clear, therefore, that these four men, all defined in our 
tablets as sons of a Nfr-Kubi, and all appearing as lenders of 
lead and grain, are indeed sons of the same man, Nar-Kubi mar 
BélSunu. In all likelihood, Sama&-daiian (KAJ 28, 23) is to be 
added to the group, since, as we have seen, relatives of both 
creditor and debtor are frequently called upon to act as wit- 
nesses. In this case, the creditor is Kinniia mdr Nitr-Kubt, while 
the witness appears as Samas-datidn mar Nér-Kubi. 

Two of these brothers, Kinniia and Eri8-ili, strongly remind 
us of the ‘“‘adoption papers” preserved in KAJ 6, a document in 
which the son of a certain Eri8-ili is adopted by a certain Kin- 
niia. Although it is not stated that this Kinniia is the uncle of 
his adopted child, we know of a similar contemporary case 
(KAJ 1), where a child is adopted by his uncle with the per- 
mission of the father (lines 1-6). Both Aniia, the father of 
Gimillu, and Azukiia, his adopted father, are sons of Samas- 
Ameri. 
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In confirmation of the fact that we are dealing, in KAJ 6, 
with these same two sons of Nfir-Kubi, it should be noted that 
two of the witnesses of KAJ 6, [ékku-limmir mdr USSur-ana- 
Marduk (lines 27 {.) and Ber-uballit mar Samas-uballit (lines 
30 f.), appear in two documents indirectly related to the trans- 
actions of Nfr-Kubi, KAJ 36 (line 4) and KAJ 150 (line 20), 
respectively. Laqipu, who was obliged to sell land in KAJ 150 
(line 12), likewise sold land to Nfir-Kubi (KAJ 152, 7); whereas 
KAJ 36 is distinguished by having as witness Abz-ilu mdr 
BélSunu, the brother of Nfar-Kubi. 


TABLE III 


THE GENEALOGY OF NOR-KuBI 


oN) 





BélSunu 


Abi-ilu 





Kinnija Sama&-dajjan Eri§-ilu [au Sama&-bél-ilani /a daughter Sama3-8ézib 


EriS-ASSur 


Chronology. 


In the previous pages, all of these tablets of Ndr-Kubi and 
his sons have been dated in the reign of A&Sur-uballit. 

If Ebeling is correct in reading Abi-ilu mar BélSunu as the 
first witness of KAJ 21 (lines 26 f.), it is conceivable that this 
tablet, also, represents a transaction of one of the family of 
Nfr-Kubi (see note 34). In this case, we might restore lines 


Tahoe 
[<8-Jtw Eris-A S8ur [mar ....] (line 8) mérat Nar-[Ku-bi?]. 
Such a restoration is questionable, but if it is to be maintained, 


it would afford us a criterion for dating KAJ 21 in the reign of 
AsSur-uballit. 
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Part 4 — IppIN-KUBI AND HIs SON 


Iddin-Kubi mdr Ris-Nabié and his son, Kidin-Adad, were active 
in a variety of business ventures. They lent out grain and lead 
at interest (KAJ 13; 17; 19; 53; 61; 63; 67). They were wealthy 
enough to lease serfs to farmers at harvest time (KAJ 99). 
They bought out loans which had been made by other creditors 
(KAJ 79; 161; 163), and they acquired land which had been 
set as the security for unpaid debts (KAJ 149). We also have the 
record of the adoption of a daughter by Kidin-Adad (KAJ 2) 
and of his purchase of a slave (KAJ.170; KAV 211). 


1. The following documents in which Iddin-Kubi participates 
may be dated in the reign of Eriba-Adad: 


a) KAJ 14 (see above, page 194) 

b) KAJ 20 (see above, page 194) 

c) KAJ 52 (probably; see above, page 197) 
d) KAJ 179 (see above, page 198). 


2. The following documents of Iddin-Kubi belong to the reign 
of A&Sur-uballit: 


a) KAJ 11 (see above, page 204) 
b) KAJ 12 (see above, page 207) 
c) KAJ 18 (see above, page 199) 
d) KAJ 26 (see above, page 207) 
e) KAJ 29 (see above, page 205) 
f) KAJ 60 (see above, page 199) 
g) KAJ 150 (see above, page 206) 
h) KAJ 157 (see above, page 208) 
i) KAJ 165 (see above, page 206). 


3. The following documents of Iddin-Kubi belong to the 
reign either of Eriba-Adad or of ASSur-uballit: 


a) KAJ 35 (see above, page 212) 
b) KAJ 146 (see above, pages 212 ff). 


43 Reading in line 5: 
iStu I-din-[Ku-be mdr Rts-Nabit]. 
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Our evidence shows, therefore, that Iddin-Kubi flourished in. 
the reigns of Eriba-Adad and A&8ur-uballit.4 The following 
additional documents in which he appears may therefore be 
dated within these reigns: 


1. KAJ 42 
2. KAJ 66 (cf. note 36, above). 


D. The documents of Kidin-Adad mdr Iddin-Kubt. 

Kidin-Adad is the son of the same Iddin-Kubi whose docu- 
ments were considered in the paragraphs above (cf. KAJ 179, 
2f.). To some extent, his business activity overlapped that of 
his father. But we may assume that in the earliest of these years 
he acted as agent for his father. We have only two of his docu- 
ments which are to be placed in the reign of Eriba-Adad. In the 
first of these, KAJ 179 (see above, p. 198), his father presents 
him with the title to certain property. In the second, KAJ 160 
(see above, p. 194), he purchases a promissory note from the 
prince, ASSur-uballit. In none of these does he act in his usual 
capacity as money lender. 

All the remaining dateable documents of Kidin-Adad belong 
to the reign of ASSur-uballit: 


a) KAJ 13 (see above, page 199) 
b) KAJ 17 (see above, pages 200 f.) 
c) KAJ 1g (see above, pages 200 f.) 


44 Koschaker considers only part of the evidence when he dates the 
career of Iddin-Kubi entirely in the reign of Eriba-Adad (NRU, page 5, note 6). 
The three tablets which he quotes (KAJ 20; 29; 35) might have been written 
in the reign of Eriba-Adad, although KAJ 29 is more probably from the reign 
of ASSur-uballit (see above, page 205), and KAJ 35 might come from either 
reign (see above, page 212). However, the tablets KAJ 18 and 60, written 
during the eponymy of Enlil-mudammigq, show that the career of Iddin-Kubi 
extended into the reign of A&S8ur-uballit. Moreover, the occurrence in these 
tablets of the eponymies both of IbaSSi-ilu mdr ASSur-bél-apli (KAJ 26) and 
of Ibas%i-ilu mar Niru-abi (KAJ 12), at least one of which certainly belongs 
in the reign of ASSur-uballit, brings the matter beyond all doubt. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the active careers of father and son 
overlapped, both being represented in the eponymy of TbaS%i-ilu mar A XSur- 
bél-apli (KAJ 26 and 149, respectively) and in that of his namesake, [baS5i-ilu 
mar Niruabt (KAJ 12 and 63, respectively). 
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d) KAJ 53 (probably; see above, pages 205 f.) 
e) KAJ 61 (see above, page 208) 

f) KAJ 63 (see above, page 207) 

g) KAJ 67 (see above, page 205) 

h) KAJ 79 (=KAJ 166; page 208) 
i) KAJ 99 (see above, page 199) 

j) KAJ 149 (see above, page 207) 
k) KAJ 161 (see above, page 199) 

1) KAJ 163 (see above, page 209) 
m) KAJ 170 (see above, page 199) 
n) KAJ 229 (see above, pages 206 f.) 
o) KAV attr (see above, page 199). 


The following is the only additional document of Kidin- 
Adad,*° and is therefore most likely to be assigned to the reign of 
AsSur-uballit: 


TESA AL 2. 


As far as may be determined, these tablets constitute the 
entire representation, within our sources, of the reigns of Eriba- 
Adad, ASSur-uballit, and Enlil-nirari. 


4 It is. difficult to see on what basis Ebeling suggests the reading of 
Kidin-Adad as the limu of KAJ 269 (Eigennamen, page 52). The name of 
Kidin-Adad is not attested as a /ému in these documents; and the traces in 
Ebeling’s reproduction of the tablet would permit the reading of Kidin-alanz, 
(cf. KAJ 253, etc.) or Kidin-Kubi (cf. KAJ 29). 
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TABLE IV 


DOCUMENTS AND EPONYMIES OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


1. The Reign of Eriba-Adad 


TABLET No. 





KAJ 1 ASsur-[....] 





KAJ 14 ASsSur-musézib mar Kidin-Entlil 
KAJ 148 





KAJ 20 ASsur-lt mér Ibak8i-ilu mar Suzub-ili 
KAJ 183 
KAV 93 





KAJ 25 lékku-lammir*® 
KAJ 52 





KAJ 176 ASSur-[....] mdr ASSur-rimanni* 





KAJ 179 Erib-A SSur 





KAV 209 ASSur-bél-kala 
KAJ 64 (=68) 





KAJ 147 __.| Unstated 
KAJ 160 








Or, conceivably, to be set in the reign of AsSur-uballit. 
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2. Either Eriba-Adad or A&Sur-uballit 





Ih-erts mar Bél-ndsir 





Adad-dammiq 





(....médr?) Eriba-Adad, uklum 





md A ?|....] mar ¢Adad-[....] 





Assur-[... .] 














Unstated 


3. The Reign of ASSur-uballit 


a) The following eponymies are in chronological order. 





KAJ 18 
KAS.27 
KAJ 60 
KAJ 99 


(KAJ 170 





KAS ¥3 
KAJ 58 
KAJ 161 
KAV 211 





KAJ 17 
KAJ 19 
KAJ 164 





None 





Uncertain 





Enlil-mudammigq 


y 


Perhaps Enlil-mudammuigq or 
Adad-musSéz1b ) 


Adad-musézib 


y 


A SSur-Sum-usur 


Y 


ASSur-nddin-sumé 





Ibass1-tlu 
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b) The sequence of the following cannot be determined. 


KAJ 6 
TAWA 


A SSur-kina-1d1 





KAJ 8 


TKN Ve 


Abu-téb mar Eriba-Adad uklim mér 


A SSur-bél-nisésu uklim 





Bél-qarrad mar Erib-1lt 





CAV aT2 
KAJ 63 


Tbassi-tlu mér Niruabs 





KAJ 26 
KAJ 149 
KAJ 152 


KAJ 142 


Ibass1-tlu mdr A SSur-bél-apla 





IbaSsi-ilu (one of the above). 





KAJ 23 


Gimillu mar Tbassi-ilu 





KAJ 24 





Rimanni-Marduk mér Tuttira 





KAJ 28 
KAJ 65 
KAJ 163 


KAJ 29 





ASSur-mutakkil mar A SSur-datidn 








Kidi-Kubi mar Ber-nddin-ahhé 





KAJ 36 
KAJ 173 
KAV 210 





Adad-ndsir 





KAJ 41 


ASSur-mustéprs 





KAJ 53 
KAJ 153 
KAJ 155 








Isme-ASSur mar Erib-A S$ur 
(probably ) 
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KAJ 67 Sind mar ASSur-iddinna 
KAJ 86 





KAJ 70 [one MOP A dad-|..-.-:| 





KAJ 79 Amurru-ma-ilt 

(= 166) 

CT33, 
I5b. 





KAJ 96 Dén-Assur 





KAJ 135 ASSsur-[. ...] mdr Enlil- [tak]-la-[ku] 





KAJ 150 A SSur-1ddin 

KAJ 151 A SsSur-1ddina 

KAJ 165 ASsur-iddin tupsarru 
KAJ 229 Assur (!)-iddin 


KAJ 154 [... .]-Se-rib 











KAJ 157 A SSur-er1s 





KAJ 175 Marduk-néddin-ah 








oA 2 Unstated 
KAS 21 (2) 

KAJ 61 

KAJ 143 (?) 





4. The Reign of Enlil-nirari 






KAJ 156 Enlil-niréri uklum mar Ertba-Adad 
uklim 
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CHAPTER III 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Even more fully documented in our sources are the hundred 
years between the reigns of Adad-nirari I and Tukulti-Ninurta I. 
In addition to some private transactions, we are introduced to 
a considerable amount of official business, negotiated in particular 
by the family of A¥&Sur-ah-iddina, as representatives of the 
government. Some indication of the scope of this material is 
given on pages 253 f. below. 


PaRT 1 — GENERAL CHRONOLOGY 


I. The following documents may be directly assigned to the 
reign of Adad-nirari I 


1. KAJ 307. The limu, Sulmanu-qarrad (line 4), belongs to 
the reign of Adad-nirari (AKA, page 12; cf. AOB, page 70). 


2. KAJ 145. The limu of this tablet, Sa-Adad-ninu (line 17) 
is given as a /ému of the reign of Adad-nirari in KAH I, 5, 35; 
II, 34, margin; cf. AOB, pages 92, 94. Cf., also, Bz 15, 18; 
40, 12 (Symbolae Koschaker, page 143). 


3. KAV 96; 107; 194. The eponymy of AS8ur-eriS (KAV 96, 
I9; 107, 24; 194, rev. 14) is likewise to be assigned to this 
reign (KAZ II, 33, 36; cf. AOB, page 74).? 


t With regard to KAJ 233, and its case-tablet, KA V 207, a date in the 
reign of Adad-nirari I has been suggested, on the assumption that line 8 of 
both tablets is to be read as the eponymy of an Adad-nirari. However, 
Weidner insists on the reading Adad-seri, on the basis of the text 47 M- 
GAB.ZAB rather than “IM-ZAB.GAB (AfO, XIII, page 311). Weidner 
points also to the absence of the title wklu, although this alone would not be 
definite proof that the king is not referred to (cf., pages 237 ff. below). 

2 The /ému of the reign of Adad-nirari is given in AOB, page 74, as A&SSur- 
Sum-eri8; but it is suggested by Ebeling (ibid., page 75, note 10) that the same 
person is intended as appears in our texts. The activity of Babu-ah-iddina 
(KAV 96, 4; 107, 4; 194, 3) makes this dating at least approximately correct 
(see below, pages 259 ff.). 

However, the eponymy of AsSur-eriS mentioned in KAJ 157 (line 15) is 
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II. The following tablets may be assigned to the reign of 
Shalmaneser I: 


1. KAJ 75. The limu of this text is given as ”*Sulmdnu- 
asarid (line 24). The title wklum is not given after his name, 
and therefore the tablet may belong some time before his 
accession to the throne, although his first regnal year is not 
thereby excluded.s As a matter of fact, a limu md Sul-ma-nu- 
asarid is known elsewhere as coming from the reign of Shal- 
maneser (AOB, page 154); and a limu *Sulmdnu-aSared Sarru 
is mentioned in Bz 13, 16 (Symbolae Koschaker, loc. cit.). 

The identification of Sulmanu-a¥arid as the king of that 
name is made possible by the appearance as creditor of 
ASSur-ah-iddina mar Adad-Sar-ildni (lines 4 f.), the dating of 
whose activity is discussed below. 

To be sure, the name of the limu is possibly to be read 
Sulménu-qarréd. A man of this name is known as the father of 
IStar-eri8, who served as limu in the reign of either Adad- 
nirari or Shalmaneser (see below, page 235); and in Bz 31, 21, 
his name is written *DI-ma-SAG,’ which is precisely the 
spelling of the eponymy of this tablet. Such, at any rate, is 
the suggestion of Speiser (Symbolae Koschaker, loc. cit.), which 
would make a date in the reign of Adad-nirari more likely for 
this tablet than a date in the reign of Shalmaneser. But it 


to be set in the reign of A&Sur-uballit, as has already been shown. Whether 
the ASSur-eriS of KAJ 251 (line 12) is to be identified with the /ému of the 
reign of A&Sur-uballit or with that of the reign of Adad-nirari cannot be 
determined. 

3See below, pp. 237 ff. on the eponymy of Tukulti-Ninurta, for a 
similar instance. 

4 The reading by Schroeder of 4 Sul-ma!-aSarid as the father of the lému 
in KAV 1109, 18 (cf. Ebeling, Eigennamen, page 87) seems unlikely on the 
basis of KAJ 124a. In agreement with KAJ 1242, rev. 9 f., the lému is to be 
read as 

md Txtay-eri§ mér *Sul-ma-(nu) !-garréd. 

The tablet is not to be dated, therefore, on the basis of the dates of Shal- 
maneser. 

5 The pronunciation is made clear on the basis of KAJ 124a and KAV 119, 
where the name appears, respectively, as 4D I-ma-nu-UR.SAG and ?Di-ma- 
UR.SAG. 
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should be remembered that if ‘Sulmanu-gqarrdd’’ can be 
written as ¢@Di-ma-SAG, then ‘‘Sulmdnu-aSarid” can certainly 
be written in the same way. 


2. The following tablets of the eponymy of Abi-ilu (mér 
ASSur-Sum-lisir) : 
KAJ 119 (see line 24) 
KAJ 242 (see rev., line 6)° 
KAJ 290 (see line 9). 
Proof 
a) KAJ 113 shows that the following three eponymy years 
occur in succession: 
Abi-ilu (KAJ 113, 5)’ 
A&Sur-Aalik-pani (line 15) 
MuSallim-A&Sur (line 38). 
The limu, MuSallim-ASSur, however, is known to belong 
to the reign of Shalmaneser I (KAZ I, 13, right margin; 
AOB, pages 126, 158). 


b) Additional evidence of the date of KAJ 290 is given by 
the fact that Tukulti-Ninurta is mentioned as the son of the 
king (lines 4 f.). 


3. The following tablets of the eponymy of ASSur-alik-pani 
(see item 2, above). 


KAJ 62 (see line 24) 
KAJ 114 (see line 29). 


4. The following tablets of the eponymy of MuSallim-ASSur® 
(see item 2, above): 


6 On KAJ 242, cf. the discussion of Assur 9819, pages 247 ff., below. 

7 On this reading, cf. Weidner, AfO, XIII, page 311. 

8 KAJ 110, 30 is not to be read, with Ebeling (Higennamen, page’63), as 
the eponymy of MuSallim-AgSur, but rather: 

li-mu™ Mu-Sal-lim-"A [dad]. 

This reading accords better with the slight trace to be found in Ebeling’s 
reproduction of the text after DINGIR. It is to be preferred for the following 
reasons: 

Urad-Serua appears, in the eponymy of MuSallim-AS$ur (KAJ 109, 15 f.; 
113, 34 f.), as an agent in certain official transactions. In KAJ 113, he is in 
charge of the royal grain, collected from the town of Amasaki during the two 
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KAJ 83 (see line 31) 
KAJ 109 (see line 23)9 
KAJ 113 (see line 38). 


5. The following tablets of the eponymy of A&Sur-ka8id. This 
eponymy is known to be from the reign of Shalmaneser on the 
basis “of KAH 1; 15, 20; ci. AOB, page 138: and Bi 8) 27 
(Symbolae Koschaker, loc. cit.). 


KAJ 51 (see line 23) 
KAJ 90 (see line 23). 


6. KAJ 123; 262.1%? The eponymy of these tablets, that of 
AS$ur-dammiq (KAJ 123, 14; 262, 20), belongs likewise to 
the reign of Shalmaneser (see AOB, pages 130, 156). 


previous years; and he assigns it for ultimate delivery to A&8ur-kitte-idi, 
governor of Nahur, to be used for the “uprooted men”’ (s@bé nashite) of that 
city. In KAJ 109, written two days later, Urad-Serua (lines 15 f.) was once 
again in charge of the royal grain, this time in Nahur, and he had transmitted 
it for ultimate delivery to the city of Sudubi, once more for the use of the 
“uprooted men.” In these tablets, Urad-Serua does not appear as one of the 
principal royal officials who lends grain and money in his own name. 

On the other hand, in KAJ 110, Urad-Serua has direct authority over 
large quantities of grain which is lent in his own name. Since, during the 
years surrounding the eponymy of MuSallim-ASSur, both his grandfather, 
Asgsur-ah-iddina (KAJ 83, 3 f.; 62, 3f.) and his father Melisah (KAJ 114, 3f.; 
119, 6f.) were active in this way; and since we find no similar activity of 
Urad-Serua during the time of activity of either his grandfather or his father 
(see below, pages 256 ff.), it seems most likely that KAJ 110 is to be set in 
the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta, in the eponymy of Mu§Sallim-Adad (cf. also 
note 58, below). 

9 The mention of an Assyrian governor of Sudubi, which was conquered 
by Adad-nirari I (KAH I, 5, 10), corroborates this dating. 

0 Ebeling presumably reads in KAJ 262, 6 

[Sa li-me] ™Ki-din-ilani”® ™ 
(Eigennamen, page 53), in which case the dating of KAJ 253 (line 11) and 
258 (line 8) might be established as the year preceding KAJ 262. 

To be sure, the text of KAJ 262, 6—I0 is too fragmentary to be recon- 
structed. It seems clear, however, that despite the difference in spelling, the 
Kidin-ilani of line 6 is the owner of the seal identified in line 1; and hence in 
this contract he is the borrower of grain from ASSur-ah-iddina. Why Ebeling 
has identified KAJ 262, 6 with KAJ 253, 11 and 258, 8, rather than with 
KAJ 262, 1, is not clear. While it is possible that the debtor of KAJ 262 is 
to be identified with the /ému of the other tablets, there is no evidence to 
suggest such identification, and the likelihood is not very considerable. 
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The following additional tablets may be dated on the basis of 
parallels with tablets mentioned in rubrics 1-6: 


7. KAJ 80. ASSur-musabsi mar ASSur-dugul, who appears as 
scribe in two documents known to come from the reign of 
Shalmaneser I (KAJ 119, 20 f.; 83, 28 f.%t), is also the scribe 
of KAJ 80 (lines 29 ff.).” 


8. The /imu, Enlil-aSarid, of KAJ 80 (lines 4,% 34), appears 
as limu of the following documents, which are therefore to be 
set in the reign of the same king: 


KAJ 115 (line 23) 
KAJ 308 (line 12; cf. Ebeling, Ezgennamen, page 37) 
KAJ 311 (line 18) 
KAV 103 (line 32) 
KAYV 203 (line 37). 


9. KAJ 159; 267. The limu of these tablets, Eribtaia’u 
(KAJ 159, 18; 267, 24) appears in KAJ 80 as the limu 
immediately preceding Enlil-aSarid (KAJ 80, 2 by collation 
of Weidner™). The Billa texts quoted by Speiser (see below, 
pages 233 ff.) confirm the dating given in rubrics 7-9. 


10. KAJ 158. Like KAJ 159, this tablet sets forth the respon- 
sibilities of Babu-ah-iddina (KAJ 158, 8f.; 159, rev. 4) to 
Kurbani (KAJ 158, 3 f.; 159, 6) and Nabf-kitte (KAJ 158, 7; 
159, 5 f.). With so many parallels, we need not hesitate in 
regarding the documents as almost.contemporary. 


11. KAJ 225. The following parallels connect KAJ 225 and 
KAJ 267: 


a) Urad-Papsukkal, ndqidu (KAJ 225, 6 f.; 267, 6) 
b) Usur-bél-Sarri, bél pahite (KAJ 225, 15 f.; 267, 6) 
c) Buniia (KAJ 225, 19; 267, 20). 


™ Reading (line 28) [mahar 4 4 -Sur|-mu-Sab-$i tupsarru (line 29) [mdr 
A-Su]r-du-gul! (Ebeling, Eigennamen, page 25). 

” Reading (line 29) mahar ¢A-[Sulr-mu-Sab-Si (line 30) tupSarrum (line 
31) mar *A-Sur-du-gul (ibid.). 

3 Reading thus with Weidner in line 4 (AfO, XIII, page 315). 

™ AfO, XIII, page 118. 
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12. KAJ 182; 184. The limu of these tablets, A&SSur-kitti-idi 
(KAJ 182, 3; 184, 3), is likewise limu of KAJ 225 (line 22). 


13. KAJ 171. This tablet is produced by the same scribe, 
Eriba-Adad mar |Rijmanni-Adad (lines 33 f.) as KAJ 114 
(N. B. lines 26 f.). In addition, it should be noted that Mar- 
dukua mar Lulaiae, who assumes the obligation of KAJ 171 
(line 4, etc.), is a witness to the transaction of KAJ 80 (lines 
25 f.). Both KAJ 80 and 114 belong to the reign of Shalma- 
neser. 


14. Speleers No. 314. By collation, the limu of this tablet has 
been shown to be Ber-Sum-lisir (see AfO, XIII, pp. 313 f.). 
An official of this name is known from KAJ 113, 7; and on the 
basis of this fact, the tablet may be approximately dated. 


15. KAJ 275 (?). Perhaps ”Ki-[din-Sin] mar “Adad-te-ia may 
be identified with the bél pahite of the city of Suduhi (KAJ 109, 
line 18; cf. note 9). If so, we should have an indication that 
this tablet belongs, very approximately, to the reign of 
Shalmaneser. 


16. KAJ 121. This tablet is approximately contemporary with 
KAJ 51. The scribe of KAJ 51, Adadteia mar IStar(?)-Sum- 
eris, seems to be mentioned as an *”""gipu (line 13) in KAJ 121 
(lines 9 f.). The fact that Melisah mar ASSur-ah-iddina takes 
part in both tablets, and that the tablet is still dealing with 
the ‘‘sabé nashite $a“ Nahur’’ lends weight to the identification. 


III. Still further tablets may be dated in the reigns of Adad- 
nirari I and Shalmaneser I on the basis of the excavations of 


13 Schroeder (MAOG, IV, pp. 201 f.) dates this tablet in the reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta, on the assumption that A&SSur-bél-ilani was appointed 
limu-officer as a result of his activity (described in KAJ 103; 106; and 133) 

“as bél pahite of A&8ur. However, although we have no reason to doubt 
Schroeder’s dating of KAJ 103, etc. (see below, page 241), it remains possible 
that an official as exalted as the bél pahite of A8Sur had served as /iému-officer 
some twenty years earlier. 

The dating of KAJ 171 on the basis of KAJ 114 and KAJ 80 seems 
cogent, therefore, and there is no objection to ascribing the tablet to the reign 
of Shalmaneser. 
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Speiser at Tell Billa. Speiser gives the following list of eponyms 
which can be recovered from tablets found in Level ii of the 
excavations (Symbolae Koschaker, page 143. Transliteration of 
Speiser ). 

“A -Sur-kasid'® Bi 8, 27 

Y “A-Sur-Sadi-ni-se-u Bi 38, 14 

Y “T8tar(U-DAR)-éres Bi 25, 12; 31, 21 (son of “DI-ma-SAG) 

Y E-rib-ta-ya-e (gen.) Bi 5, 2 

Y Kidin-"Sin mar Adad-te-ya Bi 9, 25 

Y Kur-ba-nu Bi gt 

[Y M]u-si-ib-8i-" VIT-ta Bi 6, 27 

Y Sa-"Adad(IM)-ni-nu Bi 15, 18; 40, 12 

Y “Sulmanu-asaréd Sarru (DI-ma-nu-SAG lugal) Bi 13, 16. 


A. The dating of these tablets: 


I. Speiser points out that at least eight of these tablets (Bz 6; 

8; 13; 15; 25; 31; 40; 48) are contemporary, the principal figure 
of all of them being a certain Sin-apla-eriS. Thus, the following 
eponymy years belong to the same general period: 

A SSur-kaSid 

TStar-erts 

Musibs1-Sibita 

Sa-Adad-ninu. 


Of these, the eponymy of ASSur-kaSid is known to belong to 
the reign of Shalmaneser (see above, page 231), whereas the 
eponymy of Sa-Adad-ninu dates from the reign of Adad- 
nirari. It may therefore be assumed that the remaining two 
eponymy years belong to one of these reigns (thus Speiser, 
loc, Ci. )i : 

No doubt, therefore, Speiser is correct in identifying 
Mufgib&i-Sibita with the dimu Mu&abSiu-Sibi of KA H II, 41, 28, 
whose eponymy likewise comes from the reign of Shalmaneser. 


2. It is evident that the last mentioned eponymy, that of 
Salmanu-asarid Sarru, belongs to the earliest years of Shal- 
maneser (cf. Speiser, loc. cit.). 
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3. The eponymy of Eribtaiau has also been shown to fall 
within the reign of Shalmaneser (see above, page 232). 


4. Kidin-Sin mar Adad-teia is without doubt the governor of 
the city of Suduhi, mentioned in KAJ 109, 18 f. Once again, 
therefore, the reign of Shalmaneser is indicated as the time 
of origin for these documents (see above, page 231). 


B. Conclusions. It is evident, therefore, that the documents of 
Level ii of the Billa excavations come from the reigns of Adad- 
nirari | and Shalmaneser I. On this basis, the following text is 
dated in the reign of Adad-nirAri: 


KAJ 10. Kurbénu mér Rise{ia] mdr Ibaks-tlu, the limu 
mentioned in this tablet (line 2), is probably to be identified 
with the limu of Bz 91. Since the father of the /imu mentioned 
in KAJ 10, 2 Kurbénu mdr Rixeia mdr Ibassi-ilu) is one of 
the participants of KAV 212, it follows that KAJ 10 cannot, 
with any likelihood, be earlier than the reign of ASSur-uballit. 
The dating in the reign of Adad-nirari, twenty-two or more 
years later, is more likely than a date in the reign of Shal- 
maneser, for which at least fifty-four years, and probably more, 
would have had to elapse between the writing of KAV 212 
and that of this tablet. 


C. The following tablet is to be dated in the reign of either 
Adad-nirari or Shalmaneser: 


1. CT XXXIII 14b. The limu-officer of this tablet, ASSur- 


“YAN 


Sadfi-niséSu (line 8) is given as the limu of Bz 38, 14. 


D. The following tablets are to be dated in the reign of Shal- 
maneser (the proof of this more exact dating is given below): 


1. KAJ 124a (see lines rev. 9 f.); KAV 119 (see line 18). 
The limu of these tablets, IStar-eris mar Sulmdnu-qarrad, 
is to be identified with the /imu of Bi 25, 12; etc. (Cf. Weid- 
ner, AfO, XIII, page 118.) 


2. KAJ 219 (?) (see line 13). The /ému of this tablet, [Star- 
eriS, is quite possibly to be identified with the /ému-officer of 
the above tablets. 
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3. Weidner points out on the basis of an unpublished text 
(Assur 14410 p) that the following eponymies occur in this 
order: 


TStar-er1s 
ASSur-da’isunu 
Usat-Marduk. 


(AfO, XIII, page 312, s.v. ASSur-da’isunu). On this basis, 
the following tablets are to be dated: 


a) Eponymy of A&Sur-da’isunu 
KAJ 124 
KAV 156. 

b) Eponymy of Usat-Marduk 
KAJ 104 
KAJ 125 
KAV 98 
KAV 104. 


Concerning the date of these tablets: Since Urad-Serua mdr 
Melisah is mentioned in one of these tablets (KAV 156; see 
below, page 256), it follows that a date in the reign of Adad- 
nirari is excluded. (On the dates of Urad-Serua, see below, 
pages 256 f.) 


4. KAJ 48; 223; 310. KAJ 223 is roughly contemporary with 
KAJ 124, mentioning in lines 5 f. the same person, Baltu- 
kasid, aSkapu, as we meet in KAJ 124, 2. KAJ 48; 223; and 
310 were all written in the eponymy of Lulajau (KAJ 48, 22; 
223,144 310, 63). 


5. KAJ 217; 314. Weidner points out, on the basis of an 
unpublished text, that the /imu of these tablets, Ber-bél-litte 
(KAJ 217, 12; written Ber-bél-la-itte, KAJ 314, 11) immedi- 
ately preceded Lulaijau, the limu of KAJ 48, etc., in the 
exercise of his eponymy (AfO, XIII, page 113). 

Weidner suggests that KAJ 314 cannot be earlier than the 
reign of Tukulti-Ninurta (zb:d., page 111), since all of the 
place-names mentioned in the tablet are taken from conquests 
of that king. Martin points out, however, that an earlier date 
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is not to be excluded.*® On the basis of Adad-nirari’s conquest 
of Katmuhi,!? and of Shalmaneser’s mention of an Assyrian 
conquest of Arina even before his reign,t® Martin assumed that 
the tablet comes most probably from the reign of Adad- 
nirari. Since, on the basis of the historical evidence, any 
dating in this general period cannot be precluded, the above 
suggestion of a date in the reign of Shalmaneser appears to be 
acceptable. 


6. KAJ 49. The scribe of this tablet, Samas-Sum-eris mdr 
Iqis-Adad (lines 22 f.) is identical with the scribe of KAJ 48 
(lines 19 f.). Moreover, A SSur-muSabSi mdr ASXSur-dugul, who 
appears as the scribe of three documents in the reign of 
Shalmaneser I (KAJ 80, 29 ff.; 119, 20 f.; 83, 28 f.), is a wit- 
ness to the transaction of KAJ 49 (lines 18 f.). 


7. KAJ 59 (2). If the ému is to be read 
(line 24) [SamaS-ki]-tt-1-d1, 
then the tablet is contemporary with KAJ 49 (see lines 26 f.). 


IV. The following eponymy years may be assigned to the last 
regnal year of Shalmaneser I and to the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta. 
Their order is determined by the chronological sequence of 
KAJ 240. 


i) Upru (KAJ 240, 2)?° 

ii) Tukulti-Ninurta (lines 4, 12) 
iii) Qzb1-A SSur (lines 13, 19) 
iv) MuSallim-Adad (line 26). 


A. Concerning the eponymy of Tukulti-Ninurta. 
The eponymy of Tukulti-Ninurta appears in two forms: 


1. as "Tukulti--Ninurta (KAJ 138, 15; 312, 15). 


6 ‘Der Tribut bei den Assyrern,” Studia Orientalia, VIII, 1, pp. 21 f. 
17 AOB I, page 62. 
18 Thid., page 114. 
9 Cf. Schroeder, MAOG, IV, pages 202 f. 
20 Undoubtedly also in KAJ 138, a tablet of the eponymy of Tukulti- 
Ninurta, we should read in lines 2 f.: 
(line 2) .... Sali-me (line 3) [Up-r]i... (but cf. Eigennamen, page 92). 
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2. as ™Tukulti--Ninurta ukhim("™) (KAJ 144, 21; 238, IT; 
27258), 


3. In KAJ 240, 12 and KAV 196, 14, it is not certain which 
of these readings is found. 


It might be ventured, on this basis, that two different years 
are involved; the first during the reign of Shalmaneser,?* and 
the second being the first full year of the reign of Tukulti- 
Ninurta. A comparison of the documents, however, shows that 
this is not the most likely possibility. 


1. Concerning KAJ 240. 


a) The eponymy "Tukulti-"Nin[urta], as it appears in 
KAJ 240, 4, immediately precedes the eponymy of Qibi- 
AsSur (lines 13, 19). 


b) KAJ 230, written in the eponymy of this Qibi-ASSur 
(line 14), is a tablet of Zér-igiSa mdr Iékkiia (lines 3f.), 
involving, also, a certain Zzka-Sarriia (line 10). KAJ 238, 
which mentions the same two officials, was written in the 
eponymy of Tukulti-Ninurta uklum. 


Thus, KAJ 240 cannot be too distant in time of origin from 
KAJ 238, and the eponymy of Tukulti-Ninurta which it 
mentions is most likely to be the same as that of KAJ 
238. 


2. A further indication of the date of KAJ 240 comes from the 
following considerations. Undoubtedly KAJ 144 and 244 refer 
to two quantities of lead which are owed by ASSur-ma-apla- 
eris mar Nusku-ah-iddina mar Ea-iddina” to (Adad)-Zér- 
iqisa mar Iadkkiva. The tablets are therefore fairly close in 
time of origin. However, the limu of KAJ 240, MuSallim- 
Adad, is, as will be shown below, identical with the lému of 


2x For a case where the crown prince does, in fact, serve as imu-officer, 
see below, page 241, on KAJ 128, KAV 169. 

72 Ebeling’s reading of Adad-ah-iddina in KAJ 244, 6 (Eigennamen, 
page 6), rather than the reading of [Nusku!]-ah-iddina, would be difficult to 
maintain on the basis of the evident parallel with KAJ 144. See below, 
page 251. 
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KAJ 244. It is apparent, therefore, that KAJ 144 and KAJ 
240 are contemporary documents. Hence, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the eponymy of Tukulti-Ninurta given in KAJ 
240 is the same as that mentioned in KAJ 144 as that of 
Tukulti-Ninurta uklum. 


3. Concerning KAJ 138 and 312. 

Since Qibi-ASSur appears in these documents (line 10), 
it seems that they also are contemporary with KAJ 240, 
and are written in the first regnal year of Tukulti-Ninurta. 
The two tablets, involving the same transaction, are quite 
fragmentary, and the precise position which Qibi-ASSur 
occupies is not clear. 


4. Concerning KAV 196. If the eponymy of KAJ 138 and 
312 is not to be distinguished, by the absence of the term 
uklu, from the eponymies which mention this royal title, it is 
unlikely that KAV 196, whether mentioning the title or not, 
is to be so distinguished. 


B. Concerning the eponymy of Mu§Sallim-Adad. This eponymy 
also appears in two forms: 


1. as ”Mu-Sal-lim-Adad (KAJ 122, 20; 240, 26)?8 


2. as ™Mu-Sal-lim-Adad mér *Sul-ma-nu-qarrdd (KAJ 241, 
14f.) or ["M]u-Sal-lim-"A[dad] (!) mar Sul-ma-nu-qarrdd 
(KAJ 244, 19 f.). 


In this case also, however, both forms of writing refer to the 
same year. KAJ 241 and 240 can be shown to be contemporary 
by the following comparisons: 


a) KAJ 240 is written in the year succeeding the writing of 
KAJ 230, since it mentions the eponymy year of the latter 
(Qibi-A SSur, line 14) in its enumeration of sums of money 
accumulated in the course of three years (KAJ 240, 13, 19). 
b) KAJ 230 (see line 3), like KAJ 241 (see line 3), is a 
document of Zér-iqiSa, and they are thus approximately 
contemporary. 


23 On KAJ 110, see note 8, above. 
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It is reasonable, then, to assume that the eponymy years of 
KAJ 240 and 241, which must be fairly close together, are actu- 
ally the same. 


C. The documents of this period. 


1. The eponymy of Upru:” 
KAJ 180 (line 40) 
KAV 106 (line 19) 
KAV 200 (margin) 


2. The eponymy of Tukulti-Ninurta: 
KAJ 138 (line 15) 
KAJ 144 (line 21) 
KAJ 238 (line 11) 
KAJ 272 (line 8) 
KAJ 312 (line 15) 
KAV 1096 (line 14) 


3. The eponymy of Qibi-ASSur: 
KAJ 230 (line 14) 
KAJ 289 (line 17) 
KAJ 291 (line 16) 


4. The eponymy of MuSallim-Adad: 
KAJ tio (line 30)*5 
KAJ 122 (line 20) 
KAJ 240 (line 26) 
KAJ 241 (lines 14 f.) 
KAJ 244 (lines 19 f.). 


V. Documents belonging to the later years of Tukulti-Ninurta. 


A. The following documents might theoretically be assigned to 
the reign of either ASSur-nadin-apli or of his predecessor, Tukulti- 
Ninurta. Since, however, KAV 169 belongs to a collection of 


24 KAV 167, 10 is, of course, to be read ™ Up-ru-[4A -Sur] (cf. KA V 160, 
II; 135, 5. Contrast Schroeder in his Introduction, KAV page XXIV, and 
Ebeling, Eigennamen, page 92). On the attempt by Ebeling to identify the 
“Upru’’ of this tablet with the /ému of our period, compare, also, note 23 to 
Chapter II. 

25 See above, note 8. 
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tablets from the period of Shalmaneser/Tukulti-Ninurta dis- 
cussed below (pp. 243 ff.), it is apparent that the earlier of the 
two possibilities is to be preferred. 


1. KAJ 128. In line 22, the limu of this tablet is given as 
A&Sur-nadin-apli, presumably the king of that name. 


2. KAV 169. The same /ému is given in line 26 of this tablet. 


3. KAJ 111. Ursa! mdr Igqzu, the scribe of this tablet (lines 
17 f.), is likewise the scribe of KAJ 128 (lines 19 f.). 


4. KAV 168. The limu of this document, A&S’ur-ddn (line 24), 
is likewise limu of KAJ 111 (line 20). 


B. Documents dated on the basis of historical allusion: 


1. KAJ 103; 106. Schroeder has pointed out” that the con- 
tents of these tablets, coming from the eponymy of A&8ur- 
zér-iddina (KAJ 103, 19; 106, 19), can be best understood if 
they are assumed to come from the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta. 
The 
sabe" Kak-Si-e hu-ub-te $a" Kar-du-ni-a¥ 

(KAJ 103, 13 ff.; cf. 106, 10f.) would be the captives of 
Tukulti-Ninurta’s victory over the Kassites when he estab- 
lished his rule at Kardunias (cf. KAJ 103, 15).?7 The ‘‘day of 
the king’’ (KAJ 106, 13) is, according to Schroeder, the day 
upon which the captured Kassite king was brought by Tukulti- 
Ninurta to A&SSur. 


2. KAJ 133. In this tablet (lines 5 f.), as in KAJ 103, 5f.; 
106, 5 f., A8Sur-bél-ilani is the bé/ pate of the city of Assur. 


3. KAJ 116. A&ur-bél-ilani, the °""gtpu of the king (lines 
rev. 9f.) is probably to be identified with the él pahite of 
AsSur. Since, however, ASSur-bél-ilani served as limu some 
years earlier in the reign of Shalmaneser (see note 15), it is 
not impossible that our tablet is to be dated in the earlier 
reign. As will be shown, the presence of Urad-Serua mdr 


26 MAOG, IV, pages 200 ff. Cf. note 15, above. With regard to all these 
tablets, see below on Assur 9819, pages 247 ff. 
27 KAH II, 58, 54 ff.; 60, 60 ff.; 61, 34 ff. 
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Melisah, likewise as a royal ‘official (line rev. 8), makes both 
of these dates equally likely. 


4. KAJ 107;8 319. The eponymy of these tablets (KAJ 107, 
17; 319, 15) is the same as that of KAJ 133 (line 17). That 
KAJ 319, 15 f. is to be read: 
li-mu ™¢En-lil-nd{din-apli| (line 16) mér US-[.. . .] 
and that this limu is to be identified with that of KAJ 107 
is shown by the occurrence as creditor in both documents of 
Erib-Sin, rab aldni (KAJ 107,2; 319,2) and as debtor in 
both documents of Amurru-kitti-idi (KAJ 107, 5; 319, 5). 
It is also possible that Erib-Sin, the rab aléni mentioned in 
KAJ 107, 2; 319, 2, served as limu in the time of A&SSur- 
nadin-apli, and is mentioned in a document published by 
Weidner (‘‘Eine Bauinschrift des K6nigs Assurnadinapli,”’ 
AfO, VI, page 13). However, the Erib-Sin of KAJ 108, 5 
_ comes from a somewhat earlier period, and there is no valid 
reason for making an identification in this case. On Weidner’s 
conjecture of a possible identification in both cases, see zbid., 
page I5. 


C. Documents dated on the basis of T 232. 
In his study of the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta,?? Weidner quotes 
an unpublished text (7 232), which includes the following lines: 


(1. rev. 2) 7 hi-bur dmu VI" li-mu ‘Adad-u-ma-[i] 

(l. rev. 3) naphar 14 ri-ik-sa-nu sa 18-tu li-me?... 

(1. rev. 4) 1A-bat-te 2 li-me "E-til-pi-i-1A -$[ur] 

(1. rev. 5) a-na-"Kar-'Tukulti"-“Nin-urta ra-ak-s{u-ni] 
(1. rev. 6) %*hi-bur amu XLX*" li-mu ™“Be-ir-[. .. |]. 


On the basis of this text, the following tablets may be dated: 


1. KAJ 301. Since the lému, Etil-pi-ASSur, is mentioned in 
the same text as Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, it follows that KAJ 
301, written in this eponymy (line 12), cannot be earlier than 
the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta. Since KAJ 301 is among a 
group of tablets all of which belong in the. reign of either 


28 Republished in the same work as No. 117. 
29 “Studien zur Zeitgeschichte Tukulti-Ninurtas I,” AfO, XIII, page 113. 
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Shalmaneser or Tukulti-Ninurta (see below, pages 243 ff.), 
a later date is also excluded. 


2. KAJ 255. Weidner points out3° that the text T 232, quoted 
above, mentions two further limu-years, that of Eriba- 
“Marduk* and that of Sa-ar-ni-qu. It follows that the eponymy 
of Sarniqu, given in the dating of KAJ 255 (line 14), belongs 
in this general period, and not before the founding of K4r- 
Tukulti-Ninurta. 


3. KAJ 30; 316 (?). On the identification of the limu, Abattu, 
of KAJ 30, and the limu of the same name in T 232, rev 4, 
see below, pages 245 f. It is not certain whether the Abattu 
of KAJ 316 is the same person, or his uncle, who served as 
limu-officer in an earlier reign. Note that, on the basis of T 232, 
the eponymy of Etil-pi-ASSur follows the eponymy of Abattu. 


VI. Documents belonging to the reigns of Shalmaneser or 
Tukulti-Ninurta. 


A. Documents dated on the basis of excavation records. 
Weidner has pointed out,?? on the basis of photographs of 

tablets found in a single group during the same excavation, that 

the following documents are approximately contemporary :33 


KAJ 15 KAJ 293 KAV 168 
KAJ 93 KAJ 301 KAV 169 
KAJ 228 KA F313 KAYV 201.35 
KAJ 291 KAJ 314 

KAJ 29254 KAJ 316 


30 Tbid., page 117. 

3t Known from the unpublished text, Assur-6045f; see Weidner, loc. cit. 

32 AfO, XIII, pages 1009 ff. 

33 Together with numerous unpublished texts, some information from 
which is utilized in this chapter. 

34 There is no basis for Ebeling’s listing of the AsSur-iddin of this tablet 
(line 17) together with the /ému-officers of the same name (Eigennamen, 
page 23). Chronological considerations exclude any identification of a person 
involved in this tablet with persons mentioned in such tablets as KAJ 150, 
or 165. On the dating of KAJ 150 and 165, see above, page 206. On KAV 135, 
see note 23 to Chapter II. 

35 Whether the ASSur-bél-apli mentioned in this letter can be identified 
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However, Weidner’s conclusioris that all of these documents 
come from the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta are too far reaching. 
It will be shown that although a great number of the tablets 
come from this period, others must be dated less precisely than 
Weidner believes, while still others may be shown to come from 
the reign of Shalmaneser, the predecessor of Tukulti-Ninurta. 


1. The following documents may be assigned to the reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta: 


a) KAJ 291 (see above, page 240) 
KAV 168 (see above, page 241) 
KAV 169 (see above, page 241). 


b) the following unpublished tablets, referred to by Weidner: 


i) Assur 11018z. The limu is given as Tukulti-Ninurta 
uklum (Weidner, AfO, XIII, page 114, sub 12), and the 
tablet thus comes, probably, from the king’s first regnal 
year. 


ii) Assur 11017w. This tablet comes from the reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta, and was written in what was probably 
his third regnal year. On the eponymy of Mu8allim-As&ur, 
given for this tablet by Weidner (op. cit., page 113, 
sub 10), see above, page 240. 


ili) Assur 11018m. On the limu of ASSur-zér-iddina 
(Weidner, Joc. cit. sub 6), see above, page 241. 


c) The following tablet cannot be earlier than the reign 
of Tukulti-Ninurta. 


KAJ 301 (see above, page 243). 


2. On the other hand, certain of the tablets of this group are 
more probably to be assigned to the reign of Shalmaneser. 


with the Jimu of KAJ 257 is altogether uncertain, since the date of KAJ 257 
cannot be determined on the basis of our present knowledge. In any event, 
he is not the father of Iba88i-ilu, Jimu of KAJ 26, etc., a possibility which is 
excluded for chronological reasons. On the dating of KAJ 26, see above, page 
207. Contrast Ebeling, Ezgennamen, page 22. 

If Weidner’s reading of the limu of this tablet as A-bat!-tu-ma is correct 
(AfO, XIII, page 311), the full force of the enclitic ‘ma’ is hard to explain. 
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a) Assur 11017n, I10180. The limu of these documents is 
given as Abattu mar Adad-Sumu-lisir (Weidner, op. cit., 
page 112, sub 2). This /ému is to be distinguished from the 
limu known from other tablets as Abattu mdr Adad-SamSi. 

Ebeling’s publication presents three documents from 
the eponymy of an Abattu; KAJ 30; 89; and 316. The 
limu of KAJ 30 is given as: 


(line 27) ”A-bat-tu (line 28) mdr Adad-Sam-%i; the limu 
of KAJ 89 is restored by Weidner* to read: 

(line 24) [”"A-ba]t-tu mar! Adad-[Sam-Si]; 
and the limu of KAJ 316 is given simply as: 

(line 21) ”A-bat-tu. 


It will be shown, however, that KAJ 89 cannot be later 
than the reign of Shalmaneser, whereas KAJ 30 belongs, in 
all probability, to the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta, and is 
certainly later than KAJ 89.37 Since it is known from T 232, 
rev. 43° that the eponymy of one Abattu comes from the 
reign of Tukulti-Ninurta,9 it is reasonable to assume that 
this is the eponymy of Abattu mdr Adad-Sam%1, mentioned 
in KAJ 30. On the other hand, since KAJ 89 is perhaps a 
generation earlier, it must have been written in a different 
eponymy year. Thus, contrary to Weidner, we restore the 
limu of KAJ 89: 


(line 24) ["A-ba]t-tu mdr! Adad-[Sum-lisir]. 
Moreover, such a hypothesis fits well with Weidner’s 
suggestion that the one Abattu is nephew of the other. 


We learn from KAJ 56 of a limu, Adad-sSamSt mar Adad- 
Sum-lisir. Since KAJ 56 belongs in the time of Adad-nirari 


36 AfO, XIII, page 112. 


31 KAJ 89 is a tablet of A8Sur-ah-iddina (reigns of Adad-nirari/Shalma- 
neser, see below, pages 254 f.). KAJ 30 isa tablet of Zér-iqi$a, who flourished in 
the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta. Even if the activity of Zér-iqiSa extended back 
into the reign of Shalmaneser, it could not have been earlier than that of 
Urad-Serua, the grandson of AS8ur-ah-iddina (see pages 252f. and the 
chronological tables). 

38 Weidner, Joc. cit., p. 112. 

39 See above, page 242. 
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or Shalmaneser (see below, page 255), it is very likely that 
the following relationship is to be established: 


Adad-Sumu-ligir 


KAJ 56 — limu of ) | | KAJ 89 — limu of 
the reign of She the reign of 
Adad-nirari or OE ae Adad-nirari or 
Shalmaneser. Shalmaneser. ) 








} 


the reign of Abattu 


KAJ 30 — limu of 
Tukulti-Ninurta 


Hence, it is most reasonable to place the unpublished 
tablets coming from the eponymy of Abattu mdr Adad- 
Sumu-ltsir in the reign of Shalmaneser.‘? This consideration 
enables us, likewise, to find a more accurate date for KAJ 89, 
by excluding the possibility of a date in the reign of Adad- 
nirari (see below, page 255). 

b) KAJ 314. See above, page 236. 

c) Moreover, since some of the documents of this group 
are known to come from the first three regnal years of 
Tukulti-Ninurta, it does not appear unlikely that others 
should come from an earlier period. There is no a priori 
reason to suppose that the tablets were stored according 
to regnal years. 


d) It should also be pointed out that the eponymy of 
Usur-namkur-Sarri (Assur 11017g) need not come from the 
reign of Tukulti-Ninurta (contrast Weidner, loc. cit., page 
114). The fact that Usur-namkur-Sarri is mentioned in a 
tablet of the time of Tukulti-Ninurta (VAT 16381, Weidner, 
op. cit., Plate VI), does not exclude a year in the reign of 
Shalmaneser as a possibility for his eponymy. 


On the basis of this evidence, therefore, these tablets belong 
either to the reign of Shalmaneser or else to that of Tukulti- 


4° Contrast Weidner, op. cit., pages 112 ff. If Weidner sets KAJ 56 in the 
time of Shalmaneser on the basis of this family relationship, why not KAJ 89 
for the same reason? 
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Ninurta. The possibility of a date as late as the reign of A&Sur- 
nadin-apli is not to be seriously entertained. 

The following, then, are the additional tablets dated by this 
method: 


KAJ 15 KAJ 293 
KAJ 93 KAJ 313 
KAJ 228 KAJ 316 
KAJ 292" KAY 201. 


B. Still further documents are to be dated on the basis of a list 
of royal officials, published by Weidner in the same article on 
Tukulti-Ninurta (Assur 9819=VAT 16380, reproduced as 
Plate V in the Weidner article). The document itself, as is 
revealed by the eponymy of Qibi-ASSur (margin), was written 
during the second year of Tukulti-Ninurta’s reign. Once more, 
therefore, it would be rash to assume that all of the tablets in 
which one of these dignitaries appears as /imu must belong to 
the same reign. On the contrary, the possibility of a date in the 
reign of Shalmaneser, which is not precluded by the dating of 
Assur 9819 itself, is verified by a study of the particular tablets 
involved. Weidner’s dating of all of the tablets in the reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta must therefore be regarded only as an approxi- 
mation. 


1. The following documents in which one of these officials 
participates may be dated, with reasonable certainty, in the 
reign of Shalmaneser: 


a) KAJ 242 (see above, page 230). Compare line rev. 4 
with Assur 9819, 5 (Nabfi-bél-usur). 

b) KAJ 171 (see above, page 233). Compare line 36 with 
Assur 9819, 18 (ASSur-bél-ilani). 


2. The following documents, mentioning officials known from 
Assur 9819, may be dated in the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta: 


a) KAJ 111 (see above, page 241). Compare lines 2 f. with 
Assur 9819, rev. 5. 


4 Although the A&Sur-iddin mentioned in this tablet may likewise be 
identified with the official whose name is given in Assur 9819, 15, he is certainly 
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(Ittabi-dén-A’Sur, who is mentioned in these places, 
appears in KAJ 111 as the father-in-law of Urad-Serua mar 
Melimsah. He is known elsewhere as a limu-officer; see 
KAJ 279, 12; KAV 99, 47; and 205, 39. On this basis alone, 
however, these three tablets are not to be dated in the reign 
of Tukulti-Ninurta. It is quite conceivable that here, where 
IttabSi-dén-AS$ur is an active participant, we are dealing 
with documents somewhat older than KAJ 111, which 
may go back to the time of Shalmaneser. For a fuller dis- 
cussion of the dating of the eponymy of IttabSi-dén-ASSsur, 
see below, page 263.) 

Compare, also, KAJ 111, 20 and Assur 9819, 8 (ASSur- 
dan, limu). 


b) KAJ 107; 319 (see above, page 242). Compare KAJ 
107, 2; 319, 2 f. (Erib-Sin rab aldnt) with Assur 98109, rev. 8. 


c) KAJ 103; 106; 133 (see above, page 241). Compare 
KAJ 103, 6; 106, 5; 133, 5 with Assur 9819, 18 (ASSur- 
bél-alént). 

3. The following documents, mentioning officials known from 


Assur 9819, may be dated in the general period of Shalmaneser/ 
Tukulti-Ninurta: 


a) KAV 201 (see above, page 247). Compare the author of 
this letter, Gazru (line 3), with Assur 9819, 19. 


b) KAJ 93 (see above, page 247). Compare line 7 (Nabi- 
bél-usur) with Assur 9819, 5. 


c) It will be shown below, page 257, that the eponymy of 
Sunu-qardu (Assur 9819, 6) is to be placed in the reign 
either of Shalmaneser or of Tukulti-Ninurta. 


The tablets in which the dignitaries of Assur 9819 appear 
either as limu or else in some official capacity belong, therefore, 
within the period of the reigns of Shalmaneser and Tukulti- 
Ninurta. 


not given in this tablet as the /imu-officer. Contrast Weidner, AfO, XIII, 
pages II5, 312. 
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4. On the basis of the above reference, the following docu- 
ments, the /ému of which is Libur-zanin-A&Sur (Assur 9819, 12) 
are to be dated in this general period: 


KAJ 88 (see line 29) 
KAJ 168 (see line 28) 
KAJ 218 (see line 11) 
KAJ 318 (see line 15). 


The dignitary of Assur 9819, rather than the /ému Li-bur-[.. . .] 
of the time of ASSur-uballit,’? is to be understood. The most 
compelling indication of this later date comes from a compari- 
son with KAJ 116, a tablet which undoubtedly comes from this 
general period, as is shown by its mention of Urad-Serua mar 
Melisa (on his dates, see below). Line rev. 3 of this tablet is to 
be read: 


[Li-bur]-za-nin-2[A -Sur Sa] réS (Sarrz).#8 
A comparison with KAJ 218, 2 f.; 318, 2 f. shows beyond any 
doubt that the same man is referred to. 


On the basis of this suggestion, the following further tablets 
are to be dated: 


5. KAJ 263. The parallels between this tablet and KAJ 218; 
318 are evident. In KAJ 263, a load of grain belonging to the 
palace, under the jurisdiction of Upru mdr Adad-sum-iddina, 
is provided to Bél-muSallim mdr Ahu-tab, a miller. In KAJ 218, 
grain belonging to Libur-zdnin-A SSur, the royal representative, 
once again under the jurisdiction of a man named Upru, is 
given to a different official for the feeding of birds. Finally, 
in KAJ 318, grain of Libur-zdnin-A SSur, under the jurisdiction 
of Upru, is given to a miller. Without a doubt, the same Upru 
is intended; and hence KAJ 263 is to be dated on the basis of 
these tablets of the eponymy of Libur-zdnin-A SSur. 

On the basis of chronological considerations, it is not 
unlikely that this Upru is to be identified with the official 


42 Contrast Schroeder, AK I, 88 f., and see the discussion of his suggestion, 
pages 202 f., above. 
4 Cf. Weidner, loc. cit., page I15. 
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who served as limu at the beginning of the reign of Tukulti- 
Ninurta. 


6. KAJ 97. Nabfi-bél-usur, in KAJ 242 (line 8), a tablet of 
the reign of Shalmaneser, represents the king in the purchase 
of grain from Babu-ah-iddina. He appears also in KAJ 93, 7, 
a document of the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta, presumably as an 
official connected with the Sulmanu of Sama%-rimanni. The 
same official seems to be the /iému officer of KAJ 97 (line 12), 
although the identification in all three cases is not absolutely 
certain. Thus KAJ 97 is possibly to be set, with these tablets, 
in the reigns of Shalmaneser-Tukulti-Ninurta. 


7. Additional Note. 

Weidner’s identification of A&S8ur-iddin (Assur 9819, 15) 
with the limu of KAJ 150; 165; and 229 (loc. cit., page 115) 
is totally excluded for chronological reasons (see pages 206 f., 
above, for the dating of these tablets). We have not sufficient 
evidence to determine whether or not the A&SSur-iddin whose 
name appears on the last line of KAJ 292, a document of this 
general period, is to be identified with the dignitary of Assur 
9819. 


PART 2— ZER-IQiSA MAR JAKKIIA 


Zér-iqiSa appears in these tablets as a man who owns or controls 
large flocks of sheep. Some of his contracts are with shepherds 
whom he hires to tend the sheep (KAJ 127; 230; 238; 271), and 
other contracts involve loans of lead, grain, or wool, made to 
various debtors (KAJ 30 (?); 59; 144; 241; 244). 
A. His Identity. 

The name of Zér-iqiSa, as well as his patronymic, appear, 
in these tablets, in different forms. 

I. His name, generally given as Zér-iqiSa, appears in one tablet 

(KAJ 244, 3) as 

“Adad-zér-iqtka (cf. Ebeling, Eigennamen, pages 12, 94). 


That the same man is intended may be shown by the following 
considerations: 
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a) The debtor in two tablets of Zér-iqi¥a, including KAJ 
244, is the same man. Thus, KAJ 144, 5 ff. reads 

(line 5) “(A!) -Sur- (ma!) -apla- er1s!44 

(line 6) mar “Nusku-ah-iddina”™ 

(line 7) mdr “E-a-iddina™ 
while KAJ 244 lines 5 ff. is to be read: 

(line 5) [7A -Sur-m]a-apla-eris4s 

(line 6) [mar “Nus]ku-ah-iddina"™* 

(line 7) [mar “E-a]-iddina.47 
b) In addition to this parallel, KAJ 244 and KAJ 241, a 
further document of Zér-iqiSa, have a common witness, 


44 Cf. line 1, for a somewhat more carefully written version of the name. 

4s For clear traces of the [. . .-S]wr-ma, compare line 1. Ebeling’s reading 
of ‘‘A pil-Adad”’ in this line (Eigennamen, page 17) is without any justification. 
No such person appears in the tablet; and in this position, we should expect 
the seal of the man who assumes the obligation. As a matter of fact, the name 
in line 1 is not difficult to reconcile with the name of the debtor of line 5. 
The traces of both names are as follows: 


y 
(line 1) N= Rey /eN bar a 


(line 5) WAM My, SHI Rae SY Sart 


Evidently, the last sign of line 1 isa poorly preserved KA M, and in both places 
the name is to be read: 

[A-S]ur-ma-apla-eris. 
(Cf., also, a different ASur-ma-apla-eri§ in KAJ 241, 5 f.) 

4° Ebeling, ignoring the parallel with KAJ 144, reads Adad-ah-iddina 
(Eigennamen, page 6). The parallel, however, is made even more certain by 
the designation of the home of the debtor of both tablets as “Lib-bi-Ali (144, 9; 
244, 9). 

47 Since Ebeling did not reconstruct KAJ 244 on the basis of KAJ 144, 
he did not read the name ASSur-mal-apla-eris rather than ASSur-apla-eri§ in 
KAJ 144. The omission of the ‘-ma”’ on two occasions in KAJ 144, however, 
need not surprise us (lines 1 and 5). The carelessness of the scribe of this 
tablet is revealed in other places also. In line 5, the ‘‘a’”’ of A-Sur is omitted. 


In line 1, the writing of AsSur ( rte S ) is likewise unusual. In the same 


line, the sign NITA is poorly written; and in line 5, the sign KA WM is com- 
pletely absent. 
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namely Samas’-mudammiq mdr MuSézib-Marduk (KAJ 241, 
Oil.) 244 sao) 
It is clear, therefore, that Adad-zér-iqi¥a is the full form of the 
name of Zér-iqi$a, although the abbreviated form is written 
in the majority of the tablets. 


2. The father of Zér-iqiSa generally appears as [akkiia. This 
also, however, may be a hypocoristic form of the full name, 
lakku-limmir, as it appears in KAJ 59,3 (thus, Ebeling, 
Eigennamen, page 42). Since, however, it is not absolutely 
certain that the creditor of KAJ 59 is to be identified with the 
Zér-iqiSa of our remaining tablets, this hypothesis must remain 
somewhat conjectural. 

It is to be noted, however, that such hypocorisma seems 
characteristic especially of these tablets. For example, an 
employee of Zér-iqi$a appears in one tablet as 

”Zi-qa-sdr-ili-i[a] (KAJ 238, 7) 
and in another as 

”"Z1-qa-séri-ia (KAJ 230, 10). 
We may also conjecture the identification of the scribein 
KAJ 30, 24 f. (Sama’-kimu-abiia mar Mu8ézib-Marduk) with 
the scribe of KAJ 241,11 (Sama’-kimuia). Here also, both 
tablets involve transactions of Zér-iqiSa. 


B. The Date of Zér-iqiSa. 


1. The following tablet of Zér-iqi8a may possibly be dated, on 
the basis of the above chronology, in the reign of Shalmaneser I: 


KAJ 59 (see lines 2 f.; and cf. page 237, above). 


2. The following tablets of Zér-iqiSa can be dated, on the basis 
of our chronology, in the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta, starting 
with his first year. 


KAJ 30 (see lines 3 f.; page 243, above) 
KAJ 144 (see lines 3 f.; page 240, above) 
KAJ 230 (see lines 3 f.; page 240, above) 
KAJ 238 (see lines 3 f.; page 240, above) 
KAJ 241 (see lines 3 f.; page 240, above) 
KAJ 244 (see lines 3 f.; page 240, above). 
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The activity of Zér-iqi8a is therefore to be placed perhaps 
in the last years of Shalmaneser, and chiefly in the reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta. On that basis, the following tablets are likewise 
to be dated in this general period: 


1. KAJ 127 (see lines 8 f.)48 
2. KAJ 271 (see lines 4 f.). 


PART 3 — THE FAMILY or ASSUR-AH-IDDINA 


The most active participants known to us of the commercial life 
of Middle-Assyrian A&Sur were the three generations of the 
family of A&Sur-ah-iddina mar Adad-Sar-ilani. Koschaker has 
pointed out’? that A&S¥ur-ah-iddina, his son, and his grandson 
acted in an official capacity in the economic administration of 
government. Melisah, the son, is at one time the governor of 
Nahur (KAJ 109, 10). Among his duties is the provisioning of 
the ‘‘uprooted people’ of that town (KAJ 121). The grandson, 
Urad-Serua, who is known as one of the royal officers (7""qi-pu 
$a Sarri, KAJ 116, rev. 10), is given a similar commission for 
the feeding of the town of Su-du-hi (KAJ 109; 113). 

Some of the private transactions of the family are known to 
us — the purchase of a house by ASSur-ab-iddina (KAJ 145), and 
his order for the building of a chariot (KAJ 130). Of a similar 
nature, perhaps, is the order for bricks given by the wife of 
Urad-Serua, which she pays for by means of a letter of credit 
involving a quantity of wool (KAJ 111). 

For the most part, however, the transactions are those pre- 
served in the ‘‘Sulm@nu-texts,’’ and some related documents. 
By means of these transactions, lead or gold, grain, livestock, 
as well as various kinds of slaves were promised as a Sulmdnu 
to the members of this family. The Sulm@nu is clearly some form 


48 Tt is doubtful whether Bél-litir, who appears in this tablet (line 12) as 
a shepherd of Zér-iqi8a (cf. KAJ 230, line 6), is to be identified with the agent 
of Babu-ah-iddina (as is done by Ebeling, Eigennamen, page 31). There are 
no other contacts between the tablets of the two men; and the agent of 
Babu-ab-iddina (KA V 98, 5; 100, 6) does not appear to be a shepherd. The 
resemblance between the two names is thus coincidental. 

49 Ob. cit., pp. 138-140. 
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of official tribute paid to the royal representative. But its precise 
function is still not clear.s° 


A. The Date of ASSur-ah-iddina mar Adad-Sar-tlém.* 


1. The following tablet of ASSur-ah-iddina has been assigned 
to the reign of Adad-nirari I: 


KAJ 145 (see lines 13 f.; and cf. page 228, above). 


2. The following of his tablets belong to the reign of Shal- 
maneser : 


KAJ 62 (see lines 3 f.; page 230, above) 
KAJ 83 (see lines 3 f.; page 231, above) 
KAJ 262 (see lines 4 f.; page 231, above). 


3. The following tablet belongs either in the reign of Adad- 
nirari or in that of Shalmaneser: 


KAJ75 (see lines 4 f.; and cf. pages 229 f., above). 


The following tablets, then, involving transactions of ASSur- 
ah-iddina, may be assigned to the reigns of Adad-nirari I and 
Shalmaneser : 


so J. J. Finkelstein (JAOS, LX XII, pp. 77-80) suggests that the Sulmanu 
is a gratuity or bribe, paid in order to secure favorable consideration of a 
lawsuit. 

5« Koschaker’s suggestion that the activity of ASSur-ah-iddina may belong 
in the reign of Eriba-Adad (NRU, page 8, note 2) is accepted as a possibility 
by Ebeling (Urkunden, page 85). Our chronological conclusions make such 
a hypothesis untenable. Koschaker admits that the limu, ASSur-muSézib mér 
Kidin-Enlil (KAJ 14, 27 f.; 148, 39 f.), need not be the /ému who is given in 
KAJ 98, 28 merely as ASSur-muSézib. 

Concerning Koschaker’s attempt to date KAJ 130, on the basis of the 
eponymy of KAJ 123, likewise in the reign of ASSur-uballit, two objections 
are to be raised: 


i) It should not be assumed, without further indication, that the lému 
written 

4 4 -Sur-da-me-iq (KAJ 123, 14) 
is to be identified with a /ému written 

44 _Sur-mu.SIG (KAJ 130, 21). 


ii) KAJ 123 is, in any case, to be dated in the reign of Shalmaneser 
(see above, page 231). 
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1. KAJ 54 (see lines 3 f.)5? 
2. KAJ 56 (see lines 3 f.) 
3. KAJ 76 (see lines 4 f.) 
(KAJ 81 — see lines 4 f.)53 
4. KAJ 89 (see lines 2f.; to be dated in the reign of 
Shalmaneser )*4 
5. KAJ 98 (see lines 3 ff.)55 
6. KAJ 100 (see lines 16 f.)5° 
7. KAJ 130 (see lines 10 ff.) 
8. KAJ 137 (see lines 5 f.). 


B. The Date of Melisah, son of ASSur-ab-iddina. 
All the dateable tablets of Melisah belong to the reign of 
Shalmaneser, as follows: 


KAJ 51 (a transaction of Melisah’s wife; see lines 2 ff.; 
cf. page 231, above) 

KAJ 90 (a further transaction of Melisah’s wife; see lines 
3 f.; cf. page 231, above) 

KAJ tog (see lines 8 f.; cf. page 231, above) 

KAJ 114 (see lines 3 ff., 16; cf. page 230, above) 

KAJ 119 (see lines 6 f.; cf. page 230, above) 

KAJ 121 (see lines 14 f.; cf. page 233, above). 


On this basis, it is safe to assign the following tablets to the same 
reign: 


1. KAJ 72 (see lines 3 ff.) 
2. KAJ 73 (see lines 3 ff.) 


s2 Note that the name of the scribe of KAJ 54, Usur-Sa-pi-Sarri (line 23), 
may be mentioned in Assur 9819, rev. 16. If the identification can be estab- 
lished, the reign of Shalmaneser would be the most likely time of origin for 
this tablet. At any rate, the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta is an impossibility. 
(Contrast Weidner, AfO, XIII, page 117.) 

53 For more precise dating in the reign of Shalmaneser, see below, page 258. 

54 For a discussion of the eponymy of Abattu, see pages 245 f., above. 

55 It is not possible, with Ebeling (Eigennamen, page 83), to identify the 
witness of KAJ 98, 19 f. (Samas-kina-usur mar Adad-Sar mér Samas-malik) 
with the witness of KAJ 26, 20 (Samas-kina-usur mdr [....]}). On the date of 
KAJ 26, see page 207, above.) 

56 For Ebeling’s dating in the reign of Eriba-Adad (Urkunden, page 85), 
see above, note 51. 
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KAJ 94 (see lines 2 f.) 
. KAJ 95 (see lines 3 ff.) 
KAJ 102 (see line 8) 
KAJ 108 (see lines 3 f.) 
KAJ 118 (see lines 3 f.) 
KAJ 120 (see lines 21 f.) 
9. KAJ 315 (see line 4). 


C. The Date of Urad-Serua, son of Melisab. 


ee ne oe 


1. The following tablets of Urad-Serua belong, likewise, in the 
reign of Shalmaneser: 

KAJ 48 (see lines 2 f.; cf. page 236, above) 

KAJ 49 (see lines 2 f.; cf. page 237, above) 

KAJ 80 (see lines 9 f.; cf. page 232, above) 

KAJ 109 (see lines 15 f.; cf. page 231, above) 

KAJ 113 (see lines 34 f.; cf. page 231, above) 

KAJ 115 (see lines 14 f.; cf. page 232, above) 

KAV 156 (see line 11;57 cf. page 236, above).5® 


s7 It is possible, here also, that the same Urad-Serua is involved. KA V 156 
(cf. line 10) is contemporary to KAJ 124 (cf. line rev. 6), both documents 
being written in the eponymy of ASSur-daisunu. However, KAJ 124 involves 
a transaction of [Blaltu-kaSid, the aSkapu (line 2), who appears also in KAJ 
223 (line 5). Moreover, KAJ 223, (cf. line 14) is written in the same year as 
KAJ 48 (cf. line 21), namely in the eponymy year of Lulaiau; and KAJ 48 
involves a transaction of Urad-Serua mar Melisah; therefore KAV 156 is, 
at any rate, contemporary with the activity of this Urad-Serua; and the 
official involved in the transaction may, without too much risk, be identified 
as the son of Melisah. 

The possibility of reading Urad-Serua in line ro is not suggested in 
Ebeling’s Eigennamen (page 19). 

58 The complete list shows that there is little justification for Weidner’s 
assumption that the greater part of the career of Urad-Serua took place under 
Tukulti-Ninurta, and that perhaps MuSallim-ASSur served for two terms as 
limu, once under Shalmaneser, and once under his successor (AfO, XIII, 
page II4). 

Admittedly, it is strange that in this one eponymy year both grandfather 
(KAJ 83), father (KAJ 109), and son (KAJ 109; 113) were active in their 
careers. Beyond this one tablet, we have no evidence that the career of Urad- 
Serua overlapped that of his father, although the careers of A&8Sur-ah-iddina 
and Melisah were contemporary for a period of years (see the synchronistic 
tables at the end of this chapter). 

However, the fact that Urad-Serua plays a somewhat different role in 
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2. The following tablets belong in the reign of Tukulti- 
Ninurta: 


KAJ 110 (see lines 14 f.; cf. page 240, above) 
KAJ 111 (cf. above, page 241)59 

KAJ 116 (see lines rev. 8; cf. page 241, above) 
KAJ 122 (see lines 12 f.; cf. page 240, above) 
KAJ 128 (see lines 5 f.; cf. page 241, above). 


On this basis, therefore, the following tablets of Urad-Serua 
are to be assigned to the reign of Shalmaneser or Tukulti- 
Ninurta: 


1. KAJ 112°(?) (see line 11) 
2. KAJ 245% (see line 14)” 
3. KAJ 268 (see line 12). 


KAJ 109 and 113 makes it unnecessary to conjecture that MuSallim-A&$ur 
served a double term. See above, note 8 for full details. 

59 Undoubtedly the wife of Urad-Serua, mentioned in line 3 of this tablet, 
is the wife of Urad-Serua mar Melisah. The following considerations prove this 
conclusion: 


i) She is the daughter of IttabSi-dén-AS8ur. A son of Ittab8i-dén-ASSur 
appears together with Urad-Serua, the son of Melisah, as a gipu of the 
king (KAJ 116, rev. 8 f.; cf. Assur 9819, and the discussion of this tablet 
on pages 247 f.). 

ii) The tablet is written by the same scribe as KAJ 128, likewise a tablet 
of Urad-Serua mar Melisah. 


6° Since the Jému of KAJ 112 (Sunu-gardu, line 17) is the same as that of 
KAJ 268 (line 16), it is likely that the same Urad-Serua is intended in this 
tablet. 

6 Once again the identification of Urad-Serua (line 14) with the son of 
Melisah is tempting. In this document, he appears as a powerful official into 
whose charge certain persons belonging to the king (line 7) and to others are 
entrusted. Moreover, the document is written in the eponymy of Adad-bél- 
gabbé (line 20), a /ému known also from KA V 102 (line 22) and 105 (line 32). 
These documents of Babu-ah-iddina belong at any rate to the general period 
under discussion, and offer some chronological confirmation of this hypothesis. 
It should be noted that the Adad-bél-gabbé who gives his name to the year of 
origin of these tablets is not to be identified with the Adad-bél-gabbé of 
KAJ 212,2, a document to be dated in the following century (contrast 
Ebeling, Eigennamen, page 7). 

62 This dating of KAJ 112 and 245 confirms our conclusion that the officials 
mentioned in Assur 9819 (see above, pages 247 ff.) were active in the general 
period around the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta. 
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D. It may be further assumed that, although overlapping to 
some extent, the activity of grandfather, father and son were, for 
the most part, consecutive. Thus, neither Melisah nor Urad- 
Serua is known to have been active in the reign of Adad-nirri; 
and neither ASSur-ah-iddina nor Melisah appears in tablets 
which might, on any basis, be assigned to the reign of Tukulti- 
Ninurta. 

For this reason it is possible to arrange the eponymy years 
of these documents in successive groups, of which the eponymy 
years within each group are, broadly speaking, later than those 
of the previous group and earlier than those of the succeeding 
group. A full synchronism of the activity of these men is apparent 
on the basis of the chronological tables at the conclusion of this 
chapter. 


E. The following tablets, by means of parallels with documents 
of AsSur-ah-iddina, may be dated in the general period of his 
activity, namely, the reigns of Adad-nirari and the first years of 
Shalmaneser: 


. KAJ 227 (see line 7) 

. KAJ 232 (see line 12) 
KAV 110 (see line 7) 
KAV 111 (see line 9) 

. KAV 157 (see line 9) 

. KAV 158 (see line 12). 


Nm wn 


All of the above documents were written in the eponymy of 
Ninurta-emuqf@ia, the same year as KAJ 76 (see line 28). 


F. The following documents belong in the reign of Shalmaneser, 
and are contemporary with the activity of Melisah: 


1. KAJ 81. The limu of this document, A&Sur-muSab%i 
(line 29), is likewise the limu of KAJ 108 (line 13); 118 
(line 26); and 120 (line 32). An approximation of the date of 
KAJ 81 is given above, page 255.% 


° KAJ 56 is not to be more accurately dated on the supposition that the 
creditor, as well as the debtor, is the same as that of KAJ 81. Note the 
following comparisons: 
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2. KAJ 258(?); 253(?). Perhaps the Samidu of KAJ 258, 2 
is likewise intended in the fragment KAJ 315 (ans 5) ea 
document of Melisah. 

Both KAJ 258 (line 8) and KAJ 253 (line 10) were written 
in the eponymy of Kidin-ilani (See above, note 10). 


G. The following tablets are contemporary with the career of 
Urad-Serua, and belong in the period of Shalmaneser/Tukulti- 
Ninurta: 


1. KAJ 178 (see line 23); KAV 109 (see line 31). The imu 
of both of these tablets, Sunu-gardu,” is likewise l?#mu of 
KAJ 112 (line 17) and 268 (line 16). 

2. KAV 102 (see line 22); 105 (see line 32). The /ému of these 
tablets, Adad-bél-gabbe, is also the limu of KAJ 245, 20. 


PART 4 — THE ACTIVITY OF BABU-AH-IDDINA 


The career of Babu-ah-iddina has been fully studied by Ebeling. 
The identification of a few additional documents which deal 


with his transactions, as well as some notes on chronology are 
all that need be added here. 


A. The following tablets represent the letters or transactions 
which involved Babu-ab-iddina or his lieutenants: 


KAJ 123 (see line 4) 
KAJ 125 (see line 4)° 
KAJ 158 (see line 8) 


(KAJ 56, 5 f.) i-na mubhi ™Daluidn . . .] (line 6) mar 4Adad-|... J 

(KAT 81, 6f.) i-na muppi”™ Adad-ah-iddina” (line 7) mar Dagidn-i-za(?) 
Ebeling restored both Dajén|ia] and aA dad-|ah-iddina] in KAJ 56, identifying 
each man with his namesake in KAJ 81 (Eigennamen, pages 6, 36), thereby 
identifying in at least one instance grandfather and grandson. 

64 For a discussion with regard to Assur 9819, see above, page 248. 

6s Urkunden, pp. 5-25. 

66 This tablet is apparently the basis for Ebeling’s suggestion that Asur- 
zukupanni (Eigennamen, page 29), as well as IbaSSi-ilu (zbid., pages 30, 43), 
is the father of Babu-ah-iddina. The probable reading of lines 4 ff., however, is: 

(line 4) Sa "4 Ba-bu-ah- iddina” (line 5) [Sa galt "A -Sur-zu-kup-pa-ni 
(line 6) [Sa? i-na muh-hi] ™ 4 4 -Xur-mu-Sab-Si. 
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KAJ 159 (see line rev. 4) 
KAJ 178 (see line 15) 
KAJ 217 (if Manaiau, line 5, is the lieutenant of Babu-ah- 
iddina; cf. note 67) 

KAJ 242 (see line rev. 2) 
KAJ 256 (?)%8 

KAJ 274 (see line 7)° 
KAJ 279 (see line 4) 

KAJ 293a7° 

KAJ 306 (?)” 

KAV 96 (see line 4) 

KAV 98 (see line 4) 

KAV 99 (see line 4) 

KAYV too (see line 5) 

KAV 102 (see line 4) 

KAV 103 (see line 6) 

KAV 104” 


67 The reading 4|Ba-bu]-ah-iddina™ mldr| IbaSSi-ilu as the indebted party 
of this tablet is clear on the basis of the occurrence as witness to the transaction 
of one of the known lieutenants of Babu-ah-iddina, namely Ma’najau mdr 
'Gangija (cf. KAJ 123, 8 f., etc.); and likewise on the basis of the recurrence 
in this tablet of the same creditors of Babu-ah-iddina as appear in KAJ 158, 
namely Kurbanu mar Sitaéni (KAJ 158, 3; 159, 6) and Nabd-kittum mar 
Murdm (KAJ 158, 5 f.; 159, 7). 

68 See note 72 below. 

69 Once again identifying Ma’najau as the lieutenant of Babu-ah-iddina. 
Note also Siqi-ilAni (line 12; cf. KAV 98, 6; 109, 15). 

7° In this tablet, several of the lieutenants of Babu-ah-iddina participate: 

A&Sur-zuqupanni (lines 2, 20; cf. KAJ 125, 5; KAV 99, 2; etc.) 
AS8Sur-Sallimani (lines 4, 7, 10, 21; cf. KA V 99, 5; 106, 3) 
A&8ur-bél-Sallim (line 8; cf. KA V 98, 2; 99, 2; etc.). 

™ Perhaps KAJ 306, 4 is to be read: 

™4 A Sur-bél-[Sallim, 
who is known to bea lieutenant of Babu-ah-iddina (cf. Ebeling, Eigennamen, 
page 22). 

7” Placed in this group on the basis of MuSallim-ASSur (N. B. line 3; 
cf. KAV 98, 5; 99, 5; etc.) and of Babu-apla-usur (lines 4, 21; cf. KAJ 178, 
line 19). (Perhaps the same Babu-apla-usur is intended in KAJ 256, 3. 
If so, this becomes our only means of dating this tablet.) 

Note also that the limu of KAV 104, 25 (Usat-Marduk) is the same as 
that of KA V 98, 50. 
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KAV 105 (see line 4) 
KAYV 106 (see line 4) 
KAV 107 (see line 4) 
KAV 10873 

KAV tog (see line 4) 
KAV 194 (see line 3) 
KAV 196 (see line 3) 
KAV 200 (see line 4) 
KAV 203 (see line 6) 
KAV 205 (see line 5). 


B. The Date of Babu-ah-iddina.” 


1. The following tablets in which Babu-ah-iddina or his 
lieutenants participate may be dated in the reign of Adad- 
nirari: 

KAV 96 (see above, page 228) 

KAYV 107 (see above, page 228) 

KAY 194 (see above, page 228). 


2. The following tablets have been assigned to the reign of 
Shalmaneser: 


KAJ 123 (see above, page 23!) 
KAJ 125 (see above, page 236) 
KAJ 158 (see above, page 232) 
KAJ 159 (see above, page 232) 
KAJ 217 (see above, page 236) 
KAJ 242 (see above, page 230) 
KAV 98 (see above, page 236) 


73 Note the following lieutenants of Babu-ah-iddina: 
A&8ur-zu[qupanni] (line 1; cf. note 63) 
Mu¥allim-“[A¥ur] (line 3; cf. KAV 98, 5; 99, 5; etc.). 
14 There is no possibility of maintaining, with Koschaker, that the career 
of Babu-ah-iddina began in the reign of ASSur-uballit (VRU, page 8, note 1). 
The Eribtaiau who is imu of KAJ 159 cannot be the participant in the 
contract of KAJ 10; among other reasons, because the father of each of the 
two men is different. (KAJ to, 14, cf. 11 f., gives the father of Eribtaiau as 
Kurbanu. The father of the Jému of KAJ 159 is Abi-ilu). Thus KAJ 159, a 
Babu-ah-iddina tablet, cannot be dated on the basis of KAJ 10, in the reign 
of ASSur-uballit. 
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KAV 103 (see above, page 232) 
KAV 104 (see above, page 236) 
KAV 203 (see above, page 232). 


3. The following documents belong either to the reign of 
Shalmaneser or to that of Tukulti-Ninurta: 


KAJ 178 (see above, page 259) 
KAV 102 (see above, page 259) 
KAV 105 (see above, page 259)” 
KAV 109 (see above, page 259). 


4. The following documents belong to the last year of the 
reign of Shalmaneser: 


KAV 106 (see above, page 240) 
KAV 200 (see above, page 240). 


5. The following document belongs to the first regnal year of 
Tukulti-Ninurta: 


KAV 196 (see above, page 240). 


Thus, the career of Babu-ah-iddina is known to have been in 
progress in the reign of Adad-nirari, and to have continued at 
least into the first years of the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta. It may, 
of course, have lasted some years beyond these limits in either 
direction. 


C. A few of the remaining documents can be dated somewhat 
more precisely than these remarks would at first indicate. 


7s There is not sufficient evidence to make a positive identification of the 
Tab-silli-ASSur of KAV 105, 9, with the 74@b-silli-A SSur mdr ASSur-multépis, 
who is the second witness of KAJ 54 (lines 19 f.), thereby dating the Babu- 
ab-iddina tablet (KA V 105) in the reign of Adad-nirari or Shalmaneser. 

It is true that Tdb-silli-A SSur seems to be the correct reading, despite the 
identification of the witness’ seal in line 30, where the name is given as Tdb- 
silli-Samas. As far as can be made out, Ebeling indicates that the name in 
line 19 is written over an erasure; which points to the fact that here, also, the 
scribe had written TG@b-silli-SamaS, which he later corrected, neglecting to 
make the same correction in line 30. 

Nevertheless, the mere occurrence of a single name without patronymic 
or other identification, cannot give us a positive identification in this case, 
nor a means of finding more than a general date for the tablet in question. 
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I. KAJ 293a and KAV og. It appears that ASSur-Sallimani 
(KAJ 293a, 4; KAV 99,5) joined the service of Babu-ah- 
iddina only in the later years of his activity. At any rate, the 
only other document mentioning him is KAV 106 (line 3), 
which belongs to the last regnal year of Shalmaneser. It may 
also be significant that ESir-dén-Nusku (KA V 99, 7) appears 
elsewhere in these tablets only in KA V 203, 8, a document of 
the reign of Shalmaneser. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the lJimu-officer of 
KAYV 99, IttabSi-dén-ASSur, is one of the officials listed in the 
document Assur 9819. A date in the reigns of Shalmaneser or 
Tukulti-Ninurta therefore seems probable on this basis also. 

Thus, there can be no objection to limiting the date of 
origin of these tablets to the reigns of Shalmaneser or Tukulti- 
Ninurta. 


2. KAJ 279 (see line 12) and KAV 205 (see line 39), which 
have the same ému, IttabSi-dén-A&Sur, as KA V 99 (line 47), 
may be set in the period of the same two reigns.” 


D. The remaining tablets are to be assigned, quite generally, 
to the widest known range of the activity of Babu-ah-iddina, 
between the reigns of Adad-nirari and Tukulti-Ninurta: 


KAJ 256 
KAJ 274 
KAJ 306 
KAV 100 
KAYV 108. 


E. The following tablet may be contemporary to some of the 
documents of Babu-ah-iddina which have been supposed to 
originate in the period of the reigns of Shalmaneser and Tukulti- 
Ninurta: 


1. KAV 217(?). Is the Taklak-ana-A [SSur] of line 21 the same 
as the person mentioned in KAJ 279, 7? If so, then [Mu]Sallim- 
Adad, who appears in KA V 217, 20, may be the limu of the 
third year of Tukulti-Ninurta (KAJ 240, 26). 


76 It is difficult to understand why Ebeling (Eigennamen, page 51) does 
not identify the imu of KAJ 279 with that of the remaining two tablets. 
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F. The following tablet is to be dated at some time between the 
reigns of Adad-nirari and Tukulti-Ninurta on the basis of 
parallels with KAJ 274: 
KAJ 190. The limu of this tablet, Ana-pi-A&8ur-liglim (line 25), 
is doubtless the same as that of KAJ 274, 4, 18, Ina-pi-ASSur- 
li8lim.77 


77 Ebeling appears uncertain as to the correct reading of KAJ 274, 18. 
The spelling of the /ému of this document is given as follows: 


(line 4) Sa i-na li-me ™ e// / ble woh alt af 4Yy- 
(cf., line 18) ™ eed] eas or] WY 


But Ebeling reads it once in accordance with a hypothetical reconstruction 
of KAJ 230, 14: 

[I-na]-qi-bi-4A -Sur-[lis-lim] (Eigennamen, page 48); 
and once in accordance with KAJ 190, 25: 

A (sic!)-na-pt-4A-Sur-lif-lim (ibid., page 16). 
Although an emendation is not justified, however, it is possible that the same 
limu is referred to in both cases, and is to be read: 

Ana(Ina)-pi-A SSur-lislim. 
The lému of KAJ 230 is known from other documents as Qibi-A8Sur (see above, 
page 240). 
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TABLE V 


DOCUMENTS AND EPONYMIES OF THE 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Group Ia) The Reign of Adad-nirari 


Tablets 
Involving 
AgSur-ah- 

iddina 


Tablets 
Involving 
Melisah 


Tablets Other 


Involving 
Urad-Serua Tablets 





Kurbénu 











Sa-Adad-ninu 





Sulmanu-qarrad 








A SSur-er1s 
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Group 1b) The Reigns of Adad-nirari-Shalmaneser 


Activity of A&SSur-ah-iddina 


Tablets 
Involving 
A&gSur-ah- 

iddina 


Tablets 
Involving 
Melisah 


Tablets 
Involving 


Urad-Serua 


Other 
Tablets 





Ris-A SSur 


KAJ 54 








Adad-sam§1 





Sulménu-qarrad 


KAJ 56 








KAJ 75 (but see Sulmanu-aSarid) 





Ninurta-emuqd1a 


KAJ 76 











A SSur-musézib 








ASSur-mudammiq 





Agi-Tesup 








A SSur-sadt- 
NiSesu 





Unstated 
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Group Ic) The Reign of Shalmaneser 


Activity of A&Sur-ah-iddina 


icone Tablets Tablets Other 
AxSy-ab- Involving | Involving Tablets 


idcing Melisah | Urad-Serua 





Sulmanu-asarid KAJ 75 (but see Sulmanu- 
garrad) 








A battu mér 
Adad-Sumu-lisir 











ASSur-dammiq 
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Group 2a) The Reign of Shalmaneser 


Joint Activity of A8Sur-ah-iddina and Melisah 















Y 


ASSur-Glik-pant KAJ 62 
MuSallim-A Ssur KAJ 83 


ASSur-musabss KAT 81 


KAJ 114 


KAJ 109 


KAJ 











KAJ 108 








Kidin-Sin mar 
Adadteia 


ASSur-bél-tlana 





Ber-Sum-lisir 


Unstated 






Bi 979 














Speleers 
No. 314” 










KAJ 
rere 











KAJ 
275(?)* 


78 See above, notes 8 and 58 for a discussion of these tablets of Urad- 
Serua which belong to a period before the beginning of his general activity. 
79 Placed in this group on the basis of the parallel with KAJ 109. See 
page 235 above. 
80 Placed in this group on the basis of the parallel with KAJ 114. 
x Placed in this group on the basis of the parallel with KAJ 113. 
8 Placed in this group on the basis of the parallel with KAJ 109. 
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Group 2b) The Reign of Shalmaneser 
Activity of Melisah 


I ee Tablets Tablets Gitex 
Amara Involving | Involving Tablets 
iddina Melisah | Urad-Serua 


A SSur-kasid KAJ 51 Bi 8 
KAJ go 








Putanu KAJ 72 


Ilu-qarrad KAJ 73 

















Ber-sum- KAJ 94 
iddina KAJ 102 





Kidin-tlani (?)%3 








Unstated KAJ 95 
KAS 121 
KAJ 315 














83 Dated in this group on the basis of the parallel to KAJ 51. 
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Group 3a) The Reign of Shalmaneser 
Activity of Urad-Serua 





Tablets 


Limu as Involving | Involving Tablets 


Tablets Tablets Other 
iddina Melisah | Urad-Serua 
Samas-Kitti-idi (an Beare Rete 
59 (?) 
[Star-er1s . see a A oa. aah in al oT. 











\ KAJ 219 


ASSur-da’isunu KAV 156} KAJ 124 
Y ne ee 
Usdt- Marduk KAJ 104 














Eribtarau KAJ 159 
Y Bi5 


Enltl-asarid KAJ 80 | KAJ 308 
KAJ 115} KAJ 311 





KA V 203 
ASSur-kittt-1d184 KAJ 182 











Ber-bél-litte KAJ 217 
(Ber-bél-la-ttte) KAJ 314 


L 
Lulaiau KAJ 48 | KAJ 223 














Unstated TCA: 

















84 Placed in this group on the basis of KAJ 267. 
85 Placed in this group on the basis of KAJ 159. 
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MIDDLE-ASSYRIAN CHRONOLOGY AND RELIGION 
Group 3b) Reigns of Shalmaneser/Tukulti-Ninurta 
Activity of Urad-Serua 
Tablets oa 
Limu involving ae lecoae - he 
ees | Melisa | UradiGerua |. 22> 
iddina 

Libur-zdnin- KAJ 88 
Assur KAJ 168 
KAJ 218 
KAS 218 

Nabi-bél-usur KAJ 97 
Sunu-qardu KAT 192| KAS 178 
KAJ 268} KAV 109 
Adad-bél-gabbe KAJ 245| KAV 102 
KAV 105 
Ittabsi-dén-A SSur KAJ 279 

KAV 99 
KAV 205 





Unstated 
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Group 3c) The Reign of Tukulti-Ninurta 
(Including the last year of Shalmaneser ) 
Activity of Urad-Serua 


ieee Tablets Tablets Other 
vy nvolving | Involving - 
a: Melisah | Urad-Serua Pablets 











Tukulti-Ninurta 











Qibi-A S$ur 
Y 


MuSsallim-A dad 








Abatiu mar 
Adad-samt 














Etil-pi-A Sur 











86 See note 35, above. 
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Tablets 


Involving Tablets Tablets 


Other 


vy. Involving | Involving 
een Melisah | Urad-Serua Tablets 


A SSur-zér- 
1ddina 














Enlil-nddin- 
aplt 


ASsur-dan-mér EGA a Taint 
Ikkari 


LIlu-su- KAS U16 
musallim : 











A SS$ur-nidin- 
apla KAJ 128 








Sarniqu 





Group X 


Tablets belonging to this general period 
(Adad-nirari to Tukulti-Ninurta), 
but not more precisely dateable 


Limu 





Ina-pi-A SSur-lislim KAJ 274 
(=Ana-pi-A SSur-lislim?) KAS {o07@?) 





Unstated 


KAJ 306 (?) 
KAV t00 
KAV 108 
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